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lecr
 a llluch easier task. But inasmucJl as tru 
religion is never lost, though it is sOlnetilne 
dill1ly seen, the providence of God being en 
gaged to preserve. it in all ages, it is surely 
rather the duty of the Christian to inquire and 
111ark how that Providence has froD1 tinle to tilne 
raised up faithful ,vitnesses, ,,'hose livcs and doc- 
trine h:lYC shone forth eycn in dark tilnes, and 
,\"hose deeds of luercy have tell1pered with good 
the evil that is in the ,,'orld. The eye of the 
,,"oddling or infidel is quick to 111ark defects; 
hut it is a 11l0re grateful and profitable exercise 
to discern and trace a character guided by the 
10'"e of yirtue and praise. It has, therefore, been 
t!-te ainl of the writer, ,yhile he has not disguised 
t he errors or criu1es of fonner ag-es, to dwell 
...... 
lllorc gladly on the bright days in the calendar, 
on the li,"cs and acts of good anJ peaceable 
lOe!l, who foulhled churches or religious houses; 
e
tablisheJ schools, and coll
ges, and hospita

 j 
50ftCllcd the rudeness of the people':; Inanners, 
Ï1llproyc(l their laws; and ,vho, ,,,hile they en- 
larged the bounds of t\e Church, and taught 
the knowlcdge of the true fai tll, ,,,ere also the 
teachers of useful arts, and proll1oters of indus- 
try and happiness in society. 

Iany as are the popular Church-histories of 
cur country, there is yet none ,,,hich seen1S to 
ha,c been written with this ainl,-to shew how 
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frOIn tilDC to tin1e Chri
tianity gaincd groHnd 
aITIOI1g' our Sax('
, l)anish, or NOTl11an foref
l- 
thers; to point out the changes it ,vrought in 
g0,'crnors and people, and how its own conc1i- 
tion was inlproved or n1ade worse by the changes 
in the sovereignty of the reahn. For this it is 
necessary to look nluch into the records of old 
tilnes, and to a\vell not so much on days of 
trouble and public conflict, as 011 tÏ1ues of quiet- 
ness, ,vhen the arts of peace had n10re r00111 to 
she\v theluselves. And it seems the duty of a 
writer of Church-history to reJate luany things 
which belong to private and domestic life, frol11 
which exmnples of character and l11anners n1ay 
be dra\vn; leaving to general history the re- 
cords of more public events, good or bad, and 
touching on ,yars and conquests, victories or de. 
feat
, only so far as the state of the Church OJ 
the character of SOll1e clnincnt Christian is COIl- 
cerned in theln. 
.A.nd this plan is reco1l1mended to us bJ the 
pattern of Scripture. The historical books of 
the Old Testament, ,vhich, being the history of 
God's ancient Church, should be the pattern 
for a Christian historian to follow', are as luuch 
a record of prh"ate as of public life. Even of 
those more en1Ínent persons, \,"hose office it 'vas 
to be rulers, or teachers, or reformers of the 
ancient Church, of 
Ioses and Da,-id, of Elijah 
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and Eli
ha, ,ve see ahuost as n1uch in 1110re pri- 
yate scenes, as in those public acts, Ly \vhich 
they guided the people in the ,yay of truth, or 
restored the altars of God. Besides \vhich, sorne 
portions appear to have been Inore especially 
\vritten to furnish a vie\v of the state of society 
in peaceful tiInes, \vh
l1 religion had sonle hold 
upon the daily conduct of n1el1. When \ve read 
in different parts of the book of Judges, that the 
land had rest forty years, or fourscore years; 1 or 
\vhat is said of those 1\\"0 judges, ,vho presidcd 
oycr the tribes of Israel successively for the 
space of fifty years,2 \vithout any \var or public 
disorder recorded; ,ve are led to suppose that at 
such tilnes the fear of God so far prevailed as to 
preserve the land in peace, and that no scourge 
of ,val' or other judgnlent ,vas then neC'ded to 
alann the slothful or destroy the guilty. And 
the pleasing book of Ruth, which irnu1ediately 
follows, the time of \vhich is laid during the 
goverlllnent of the judges, seeins intended to 
represent the peaceful order of society and do- 
luestic life, \vhich Inight be found at such a 
tiin 
. 
l'here is another cominon fault in \vritcrs 
\vho treat of distant tilnes. They seize on SOIlIC 
remarkable instances of great crin1es or ferocity 
of manners at a particular period, and take thes.e 
I Chap. iii. 30, v. Sl. " Chap. x. 1-5. 
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as proofs of the general character of the age in 
\vhich they occurred: ,vhereas, in Inany cases, 
if such things had been comInon, they ,vould 
not have been recorded by the historians of 
those tÏInes; for they ,yould not have been no- 
ticed as being remarkable. It is less flatterieg 
to our o,vn pride, but the more hUInble vie,v is 
Inore likely to be true, if ,ve believe that hUlnan 
nature does not differ much at one tÏIne froIn 
another; and as ,ve should complain of an)" one 
,vho should judge of the manners of our tiU1C 
froI11 the crilnes of the greatest n1iscreants, se 
let us believe that robber-knights and squires úf 
the highway ,vere' not the COllInon sort of old 
English gentlen1en in the middle ages. 3 There 
can be no doubt that there ,vere in those tilues 
,vhich ".e call most rude, many good 1nen, \vhose 
Inanncrs ,vere refined and hearts softened wi th 
the spirit of Christian love: of these good n1en 
not a fc,v are still relnembered in the good 
,yorks they have left behind; of others the nle- 
1110rial on earth is lost; but they did net Ih'e 
in vain. And an Englishman has reason to be 
proud of his country, which aboye all others has 


B l\Ir. David H ume, when he records any atrocious deed 
of these ages, commonly sums it up in his Liitory with the 
remark, "Such were the ma.nners of the times." Fee his 
History of England, chap. xii. 
 24. If the manners of the 
times had sanctioned such atrocities, we shouLl nut finù the 
f 11llishmt>nt of the offencers also recorded. 
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abounded in o!fèrinCTs of its ,vealth to the honour 
\:) 
of God: sOlnctÏ1nes it 1ìlay bc that the 111cans 
used \vere not the best, but the end ,vas noble; 
it ,vas a noble triullll)h over self, which led them, 
without sparing for cost, to dedicate their su b- 
,ranee at the altars of their Church. The deeds 
('1' 8-uch public benefactors are a pattern for aU 
tinlCs; they have donc l110re for the good of 
inankind thun Juany warriors and conquerors; 
t hey are partakers of the blessedness of those 
frec gi,-ers, 'who sold their land, and brought 
the J110!ley, and laid it at the apostles' feet.' 
One particular institution of the n1Íddle ages 
:t has been the ainl of the \vriter to set forth in 

 different light froIn that in \vhich it is usuaHy 
5cE-n,-thc institution of n10nasterie
 anJ rcligi- 
f)US orùers. "llatever good Of hann there lllay 
h3\-C heen in this institution, it is iUlpossible not 
to lmuent the C0l1U110n llli.srepresentations which 
have preyaileù respecting it. It is in1possible 
for a serious mind to suppose tha t a rule of life 
S
 early inLfoduced into the Christian Church, 
so approved hy the lTIOst elninent fathers and 
cOllfcSisors of those ealÌy tilnes, and so long kept 
up in ahnost every Christian country, can haye 
been ailowed without SOUle pro,-idential purpo
e. 
It is a great n1Ïstakc to think that the institution 
ùf these religious houses ".3S as faulty in its first 


4 .\

5 
t"_ 37. 
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':;ta.te, as after it was made, in the Western parm 
of Eli"ope, the chief engine for advancing the 
usurpation of the popes of Rome. 'Vhen this 
kind of Christian discipline arose in the East, 
it \vas regarded \vith favour by St. Athallasius, 
St. Basil, St. ChrJsostom, and St. Augustine; 
Dlen ,,-hose nmnes are Inentioned \vith honour 
in the Prayer-Book and Homilies of the English 
Church, and who \viII be honoured as long as 
the naHle of Christianity endures. And it :flou.. 
rished most in times of public disorder aDd vio- 
lence in later days; that in such places of refuge 
the oppressed might find shelter, learning and 
useful arts might find exercise, and the spark 
of religion might be kept alive, \vhen it \vas in 
danger of being put out through the ,val'S and 
tumults, the fierceness and ignorance of Inan- 
kind. It has, therefore, o
n attelnpted to give 
the English reader a faithful picture of the life 
and Inanners of these h.ouses and societies, not 
disguising their faults or corruptions, but setting 
forth ,vhat is too much forgotten, the many bene- 
fits, both to the state and to private life, \vhich 
proceeded from them. 
For authorities on these subjectz, the \vriter 
has had recourse to the earliest records, and 
authors \\'ho lived nearest the tilnes of ,vhicl 
t:.hey treat; to the Saxon histories and chrortÌclea 
tTom the time of Bede and Alcuin, and th
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Unllall froln Ingulf, Eachner, and 
Iahnsbury. 
For access to luan)" stores of English antiquity, 
he is indebted to the kindness of the Dean and 
Chapler of York, who ha\'e liberally grante(l 
hint the use of such books as he needed frona 
the :\Iinster Library. 
)Iuch help has been deri\'ed froIn the la- 
bours of Archbishop Usher, Bishops 1'anner, 
Stillingfiect, and Conier, the learned I-Ienry 
'Vharton, and the llev. Henry SoanH>s; to 
,vhich Inust be added a work not Jet cOInplcte, 
1)ut of great value to the kno\vledge of cld Eng- 
lish history, 1\11'. Kel11ble'
 col1ection of Anglo- 
Saxon Charters. 1'he "Titer has also to express 
llis best thanks to his friend the Rev. Jalnes C. 
Stafford, 
Fello\v of l\Iagdalcn College, Oxford] 
who furni
hed hinl ,vith the use of a lllanuscript 
Church History of his own preparing, for the 
ndvancemen t of this ,,,"ork; and to the Re,'. H. 
B. "T'.. Churton, his 1.>rother, for Jnuch useful 
infornlation {roJn the Oxford Libraries; to the 
llev. John '\Villianls, of Llan l-lirnant, near nala, 
for a lettel" on the ancient 'V clch Church; and 
to Inany other literary friends. 
'rhe conlnlon popular Church-histories have 
been 1<>$s consulted. 1'holnas Fuller is a writer 
\vllo ,,,in dlways be a f
Lvourite \vith English 
readers; hut he is rather a hU}}lOrOUS Illoraliser 
UIl olcl history than an historian. He seCll1S 
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tû have ranged through ancient records to find 

ubjects on which he could playoff his quaint 
. fancies, rather than to record facts; and though 
his pen is ofte...:Ä I,ü&::.
cJ \
ith nloral truth, he 

(Hnetilnes sports with historic truth for the 
sake of a droll thought, which at the InOlnent 
se
]nc;; to have crossed his brain. For instance, 
near the outset, he speaks of the old British 
tradition, that in each of the ROlnan cities of 
l
rit:lin there dwelt a flalnen or ltolnan priest, 
under a superior, called ill the traùition an arch- 
tlaluen; in place of ,,,holn, ,,"hen the countl"y 
becmne Christian, were substituted bishops un- 
der an archbishop. "These flan1ens and arch- 
flamens," s.ays he, H seeln to be fiams and arclt- 
.tlams, notorious falsehoods." ,,-rhereas, w-hen 
01 
Ronlan paganism ,vas the established religion, 
,vhat can be Inore likely th
ll that there 
hould 
have been a priest of that religion in every 
})lace, and that these priests should have had a 
:superior, as they had at Roule ? 
There are niany notices of early English 
Ch
rch-history in Foxe's Acts and .ilJonuments ,. 
hut it n1ust be considered as a nlÎsfortune that 

o 111uch credit has been given to this '\Titer, 
and that he has found so Jnany irnitators; for 
liis 
ty Ie is that of a coarse satire rather than ùf 
11l'Story. 
The ,,"ork of :JIr. Southey is of a very differ- 
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ent character; but his plan has led hiln to no- 
tice very briefly those facts on \vhich the \vrite
 
of this volume has thought it necessary to en- 
large; and in some instances it has been deemed 
right to pronounce a n1Ïlder opinion of men and 
things, remembering ::\lr. Southey's own adlnir- 
able maxim, U He \vho is most charitable in àis 
judglnent is generally the Jpflst unjust." 
1Iuch help in the study of ancient manners 
has been afforded by the French ,vork of 1\1. 
GuÏzot, the History of Civilization in lJ'rance, a 
,,'ork \vritten in a very different spirit from some 
historical speculations of that country. And 
still more ackno".}edgment is due to the author 
of some Letters on the Dark Ages, published at 
intervals, for several years past, in the, British 
i.lfagazine. 'V orks of this kind \vill enable the 
,vorId before long to see that these ages have 
been called dark, chiefly because the moderns 
have chosen to remain in the dark about them. 
And the author of these Letters deserves the 
thanks of every candid iIiquirer for the excellent 
\van1ings he has given against the rash censures 
pronounced on antiq"l..ity. ::\Iay the spirit which 
dictated the follO'\ving sentence be found to have 
guided the pen of the \vriter of these pages! 
" If there is any subject which should make 
the historian's hand tremble, \vhile he guides 
the pen of truth, it is the Chureh of Christ, 
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which He has purchased \vith His blood; ,vhich 
is, by His dispensation, militant here on earth, 
dispersed through this naughty world, and every 
page of its history rendered obscure by the 
crafts and assaults of the devil, the weakness 
and \vickedness of the flesh, the friendship and 
the enmity of the world, the sins of bad men, 
the iniìnnities of good ones; and by the ùivine 
ordinance, that it shall ever be a body consisting 
of many members, often incapable, not merely 
of executing, but of appreciatin
 the office of 
eacn orner..
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I'll E l1c';lnanù for n10re thelI! OTIC' rl"print of thi
 
little 'nìrk has enablcd the writer to a'. ail bitn- 

elf of the suggestions of frÜ-nds and critic:), tD 
WLOll1 he is uluch indebted, to Inake a fe,\' addi... 
tion
 and corrections, which it is Aoped 111ay 
render it Jllorc cOIHplete. "fhe additioas ,,-ill 
he found chiefly to relate to the hi
tol''y of the 
Saxon period; as, tll<: l\Ictrical Creed in chap. 
,'ii.; thc InissÍon of \Vi:}frid, chap. viii.; the 
changes in the Church attclnpted by king l)fIh, 
chap. x.; the account of St. O]a\"c, chap. xi,-. ; 
i
lld a few of l
ss itllPortance. rIhe corr(.'ctiuns 
do not aflè.'ct any Inatcrial Ü1Ct or opinion ex- 
prc
sC'd ia the fonner editions of the ,york, uu t 
on1y u few trifling nlis-statelnents; as, on'J into 
which th
 \'-riter had bCC'l1 led hy "r. \Vartoll 
it'S pccting' t!lC old [o.It at \ Yî:1chester, which 
any reader wiil no,," Le able to ('orrëct, who has 
seen tl1e ,yeJl-cxecntecl cast \)f that font, takl'
\ 
O ) Y IJrdel" of the Cmnbrido'c Calndell Societ".. 
.., .1 
"I'hl) ouly C'xcept:on is the account fonnerl} 
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i\"en of the doctrine of I
erenger in chap. . vx 
'l'he ,,,,ritcr lIas lately perused the ".ork of )3e- 
rellger, which ])as been discovereù anù puhlished 
in Gennany a fe\v years since ;
) and is no," of 
opinion, ,,,ith Bishop Cosin, that he Inaintained 
the true doctrine rer:pC'cting the Holy Conllnu- 
nion. See also 
lr. 
.r
:.
singberd's l/istory of 
the Reformation, chap. ii. p. 39, 4-0. 
On other points, on ,,,hich 80111C objections 
havc been made, particularly the account of Arch- 
bishop Becket, the ,,-riter has re-examined his 

tatelnents, and altered a fe\v \yords and phrases; 
Lut he has not found reason to change his vie\v 
of that portion or period of Church-history. It 
is true that the majority of modern English 
writers have judged diffèrently; but their judg- 
Inent has been fonned ,,"ith too exclusivc a re- 
g-ard to the errors of the religious creed of those 
days, forgetting the errors on the ot.her side in 
the state of the civil 
overiInlent; ho\v all free- 
dotH of the subject was subverted, justice ,,-as 
bought and sold, and the goods of the Church 
Inade over to sÏ1noniac priests, or invaded to 
support the prince's pri\-ate prodiga1ity. The 
nuthorities to be coasu1ted are the historians of 
the tilTIe, and the existing lrtters of the actC'rs 


· Berti.J, 1834. 
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in those troubled scenes; not Lord Lyttleton's 
panegyric on Henry II., or the sceptical 
hilo- 
s('phy anà loose morality of Hume. 


, 
, 
 .,". 
.::. '. '-.. '... 
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CHAPTER 1. 


THE A
CIE
T BRITISH CHURCH. 


Prowess and arts did tame 
AmI tunc men's hearts, before the Gospel came; 
Strength levell'd ground3; art made a garden there: 
Then shower'd religion, and made all to bear. 
IIEltlHmT. 


HE apostle St. Paul, after his first im- 
-, prisonn1ent at Rome, is reported by the 
early Church-histcrians to have fulfillEd 
his intention of preaching the gospel ill 
Spain, and to have gone to the utmost 
bounds of the "\Vest, and the islands 
that lie in the ocean. It has therefore been 
supposed that he was either hin1self in Bri- 
tain, or that he sent some of the cOlllpaniolls 
of his travels to make known on these shores 
the name of Christ. It is certain that a Christian 
Church was planted here in the time of the apos- 
tles, and, as it would appear, at the date of St. Paul's 
travels to the 'Yest, A.D. 63. 
U 




 


AXCIEXT BRITISH CHURCH. 


The conntr

 was at that time partly held by 
colonies of the ROlnans, partly still under its old in. 
hahitants, the Britons, a tribe of those nations who 
wpre descended fronl GOlner, son of J aphcth, and the 
first who went to dwell in the western pal'tsofEurope. 
These G-omerians, or Kinln::erians, appear to have 
Deen settled in Spain, France, and Britain, at least 
six hundred years before the birth of Christ; as the 
pro!1het Ezekiel speaks of the ;ne!'chant
 of Tyre as 
then bringing home from Tarshish, or Portugal, the 
tin and lead, which they seelU to have procured, as 
they did about two centuries later, fronl the coasts 
of Cornwall (Ezek" xxvii. 12). The Britons, like all 
other ancient heathens, were idolators, tlJe know. 
ledge of the true God being clouded by the prevail- 
ing superstition of Druidi
m; which, taking its rise 
fronl anlong the inhabitants of this island, had spread 
far among the tribes of the neighbouring continent. 
'I'he knowledge of lettpr
 was only learnt by them 
from other nations; and what other knowledge they 
had was preservpd chiefly by songs committed to 
memory; the learning ()f such song
, describing the 
nature of things in heaven and earth, and recording 
the deeds of their forefathers, being the luain part of 
the education of the young. Like all other idolators, 
it was a common practice with thelu to offer human 
,"ictims to their gods: SOll1etimes a man who suffered 
from a fit of sickIlf'SS would devote himself to be 
8acrificul by the Druid's hand, or in a tin1e of dan- 
f!l'r of life or limb, 'Ie would YOW to offer another 
life 35 a price and "an
01n for his OW1). The pri- 
5or)('r
 whom they took in battle, and malefactors 
whom the !)I'uid 
had judged, were commonly sen- 
tenced to be hurnt In" fire. "'hat seems to have 
made t.hem more rpckless of shedding blood was, 
their bplief that the 
oul, when d1"Í'"en out of the 
IJody, only changed to a 1)f'W lodging, eithc:,: P'j.5SiDg 
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into another Ulan, or going for a time to anímate 
the form of some brute creature. 
The Romans, where they gained dOlninion, esta- 
blished a different religion frOIIl the Druids'; but 
their own pagan rites and crnellaws were scarcely 
less destructive of human life. At this very }>f'riod, 
when by the luerc)" of God the light of truth began 
to enlighten the Gentiles, and the feet of apostolic 
men first trod the !Shores of Britain, a Roman of high 
rank was murdered by a domestic slavf', to whom he 
had promi
ed liberty, Lut had not kept his promiSf1. 
According to the law of their forefathers, ",hE'll a 
slave lifted his hand against his master, the whole of 
the family of slaves were to be put to death with the 
offender: and on this occasion, though the people 
rose in tumult to resist the law, the senate and the 

rince were deaf to the calls of mercy. A body of 
soldiers restrained the multitnrle, while four huudred 
innocent persons were led to death, and among them 
many aged men, women, and children, that no mas- 
ter of s]a,.es might in future feel himself exposed to 
a like peril. 
Such was the state of the world, civil or bar- 
barous, when the gospel was first prpached abroad 
among the nations, and St. Paul wrote to comn1end 
the slave Onesimus to the brotherly love of his l1Ia
- 
tel' Philpl1JOn. It was then, when the f'arth was full 
of violence and cruel habitations, that the Prince of 
Peace came to set up his throne. 
The \"ars and persecutions which followed the 
first preaching of the gospel in Britain have de- 
stroyed all certain rpcords of Christianity in the
e 
early times. It is said that p
rsons of rank among 
the Roman inhabitants, and kings of different pro- 
vinces under the Romans, who were left, like Herod 
and his sons in Judæa, to rule under the conquering 
power, embraced the yoke of Christ. The Homans 
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were now spreading their conquests over the gr
ate
 
part of the island; but the doctrine of the cruss 
spread faster anù Inore far. In the following cen- 
tury it is recorded, that places to which the armies 
of the invaders h.ad never approached, were known 
to the heralds of the Reùeeuler's kingdom. And a 
proof of their success is the dying out of the super- 
stition of the Druids; which is no longer to be n1et 
with in the history of the country after the second 
century of Christianity. 
The Romans held twenty-eight cities in England 
anù 'Yales, besides many other stations along the 
great roads which they made fronl one end of the 
kingdOll1 to the other. Some of these cities, as Lon- 
don, were settled as places of trade anù C0l1ll11erCe; 
others were given to old soldiers, as colonies for hus- 
bandrv, as Colchester and l\Ialdon; others, as York, 
Chest
r, and Caer-Icoll on Usk, we're 1110re especially 
places of defence, to keep in obedience the less 
peaceful provinces, or to be ready against attack 
from the northern I3ritons, who were never entirely 
subdued. As each of these cities was founded, a 
tpmple was raised to the emperor in whose reign it 
was founded, and priests were appointed for the ser- 
vice of the temple; the Roman religion in that age 
being rather the worship of the living prince, than of 
the idol-gods of their fathers. It is UlOst likely that 
as Christ!anity gained ground, and the people caIne 
no longer to burn incense to Cæsar, the temple was 
shut up or turned to other uses, and a Christian 
hishop resided in these cities instf'a(l of a heathen 
priest. l
or in the early ages of the Church, wher- 
{'vel' the Christian religion prevailed, it was the cns- 
tOlll to have a bishop placed in alnlost every well- 
Inhabited city. 
It ,,"as not, however, without Inany sore struggles 
that the Christian religion n1aintained this conflict. 
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The earlier persecutions, from the time of Nero, had 
been short in duration, or confined to other parts of 
the Roman empire; but at length, in the time of 
Diocletian, it pleased the Almighty to permit the 
cause of tru th, for the space of ten years (A.D. 303), 
to undergo the most severe trial which the world had 
ever known. Gildas, the earliest British historian, 
tells us that at this tilHe "the Christian churches 
throughout the world were levelled with the ground, 
all the copies of the Scriptures which could any 
where be found were burnt in the public streets, and 
the pries4. s aDd bishops of the Lord's flock slaughtered, 
together with their charge; so that in some provinces 
not even a trace of Christianity remained." Ancient 
letters, carved on stone, were found many ages after- 
wards in Spain, which were inscriptions set up by 
the persecutors, in melllory of what they called "the 
destruction of the Christian superstition," and the 
"extinction of the Christian name." 
In Britain the persecut.ion was less severe than 
in other parts of the empire; Constantius, the father 
of the Christian emperor CONSTANTINE, having the 
government of some of the western provinces, and 
residing chiefly in Britain. Constantius was a hea- 
then, but an enen1Y to persecution; his aut.hority, 
however, was not independent of the emperor's, anLI 
he was obliged to comply so far as to order that the 
Christian churches should be pulled down. 'Yhen, 
after two years, he received a share of the empire 
for his own, he commanded a restoration of the 
buildings; but in the nleantime there were many 
Roman officers and magistrates, anù many of the 
IJagan people, who were ready to take aò"antage of 
the emperor's edict, to carry the Christians to prison 
and to death. 'Vhere Constantius himself resided, 
at Eboraculn or York, we hear of none who suffered, 
but at nlany other places the British Church was 
B2 
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found worthy to supply its Inartyrs to the cause of 
truth; and many of both sexes died confessing the 
faith with great constancy and courage. 
Among the foremost of this noble army were 
Aaron and Julius, two citizens of Caer-k
n, and 
ALBAN, an officer in the Homan troops, who resided 
at the Roman town of Verulam, near the si te of the 
town which has since been called St. Alban's, after 
his own nan1e. Alban, before the persecution arose, 
was a heatIH'n; but a Christian priest who had fled 
for shelter from his pursuers to .A.lban's house, be- 
Caine the instrument of his conversion. Struck with 
the devout behaviour of his guest, who passed great 
part of the night as well as his days in watching and 
praypr, Alban began to inquire of his religion; and 
the end was, that he was soon persuaded to turn froln 
idolatry, and to become a hearty Christian. He had 
for a few (lays enjoyed the company and instructions 
of this new friend, when the Roman governor of 
"erulaIu, hearing that the priest was hidden at Al- 
ban's house, sent a party of soldiers to take him. 
Alban presented himself at the door in the cassock 
usually worn by his guest, and, before the u1istake 
was discovered, was brought before the magistrates 
for the person whose dress he wore. There boldly 
dec1aring himself a Christian, after enduring to be 
heaten with rods, he was sentenced to be beheaded. 
The place of his death was a rising ground beyond 
the little river Vel', to which the passage was by a 
bridge, then thronged with a great crowd of people, 
flocking- to beholJ the spectacle. Alban, eager to 
reach the place before the close of day, instead of 
waiting to cross the bridge, Blade his ,vay throJ,\gh 
the 
trcalll; and this act of devoted zeal is 
a ( to 
haw
 IJad such an effect on the soldier who was dfJ- 
pointed to be his executioner, that he threw dOWIJ 
the sword, and asked to die with hinI. The requC:... 
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was granted, and the two comrades received toge 4 
ther the palnl of martyrdonl. The heathens, seeing 
the ill success of this example, by which Christianity 
was still further arlvanced, instead of being put down, 
gave over their deeds of blooùshed; and the Chris 4 
tians returning from the woods and wastes, in whi\
h 
they had lain concealed, came back to the abodes of 
men, and began to restore their worship and rebuild 
their churches. In after-years, the wonder of a simple 
age was shewn in tales of miracles which were said 
t
 ha"e attended Alban's martyrdom. \Vhat was bet.. 
tel', and a due honour to the first martyr of Britain, 
a church of beautiful structure was built upon the 
place. This was standing in the time of Bede, about 
four hundred years after Alban's death. Offa, king 
of :\lercia, in the eighth century, founded an abbey 
there; and the abbey-church, partly built by the 
Saxons with ROluan bricks, taken, as it seems, fronI 
a still older sacred building, is one of the most noble 
standing UlonUluents of the ancient Christianity of 
Britain. l 
In the time of the Emperor Constantine, whose 
reign shortly followed, the Christians in Britain were 
in peaceful enjoyment of their churches, and reli.. 
gion flourished. Constantine himself was a nati ve 
of this island, the son of St. Helena, a British lady; 
and he seems to have honoured the British bishops, 
who were sent for to attend at councIls, held bv his 
authority at different places, for the settling of 
rder 
and promoting the true faith. There were bishops 


1 It is much to be regretted, as the learned and pious 
Joseph )Iede used to observe, that St. Alban's has never been 
made the seat of a bishopric. The place is well suited for it ; 
the good name of the martyr would be fitly honoured by it; 
and the wrong done to the church by those who spoiled and 
sold it, after the abbey was broken up, would thus be 2.mended 
as it ought. 
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froll1 Britain, whose naInes are recorded, at the coun- 
(Iii of ArIes in France, A.D. 314. They seem alSO 
to have been at Kice, or Nicea, in Asia, at the great 
council held there, A.D. 325, where the excellent 
creed, since called the Nicene creed, was recei\'cd, 
as the historians te11 U
, " with the unanilnous con- 
sent of the Churches of Italy, Africa, Egypt: Spain, 
France, and Britain, and in the Asiatic dioceses." 
And an10ng other good laws for the ordering of the 
Church, it was determined both at Kice and at ArIes, 
that no bishop should be constituterl without the 
consent of aU the bishops of his province, and that 
three bishops should be present at his consecration; 
a law which is still observed in the Church of Eng- 
land at this time. Fr0111 this it would appear, that 
the Church of Britain was, like all other Christian 
Churches, from the first under the goVefJll11cnt of 
bi!'hops, and that these bishops, in <- different pro- 
"inces, were subject to a patriarch or archbishop. 
There were at this period three Roman provinces in 
Britain: one, which included the southern counties 
of England; a second, which took in n10st of the 
nlidland, and S01ne of the northern counties; and a 
third, which consi3ted of 'Vales, and part of England 
bordering on 'Yales. In each of these provinces 
were bishops, who seem to have. been under an arch- 
bishop respecti,-c1y of London, York, and Caer-Ieon 
on Usk. This was the common order of Church- 
goyernmcnt at the first !'ettlement of Christianity 
throughout the world. "There was no Church/' ;s 
Bishop Stillingfleet well observes, " founded by the 
apostles, which had not a succession of bishops from 
them too." And these were, in all the provinces, 

ubject to a primate of thC'ir own number, who was 
to eonfinn then1 in their different sees, to call toge- 
ther councils of bishops and clergy, and to h
ar 
apreals that might be Blade to hiln fronl the Suoûl'
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dinate bishops. Thus, the bishop of Rome WM, at 
this period, patriarch of the middle part of Italy; the 
bishop of l\Iilan of the northern part; and the bishops 
of Jerusalem, Antioch, and .L\lexandria, had the same 
authority in some of the Eastern provinces. There 
was no bishop, whether at Rome or elsewhere, who 
at this time pretended to any authority beyond his 
own province. 
Shortly after this, the peace of the Church in the 
East being troubled with the doctrines of the Arians, 
who denied that the Son of God was frOln ever- 
lasting, and 80 made hilll to be a creature like angels 
or men, the British bishops were SUlliInoned by Con- 
stantius, son of Constantine, A.D. 3-t7, to another 
council at Sardica, near the site of the modern city 
of Sophia in Bulgaria, now a part of the Turkish 
dominions. And again they were sent for to a 
council at Ariminum, now H.imini, in Italy, A.D. 360. 
.A.t these councils, the artifices of the ...1\.rians had 
gained thenl support from men of power in the 
state; but though they thus obtained a short ad- 
vantage, the firm spirit of St. Athanasius, bishop of 
Alexandria, who underwent the severest persecutions 
from them, supported nlan)" to stand up in defence 
of the true faith. .And botp St. Athanasills, and St. 
Hilary, the famous father of the Church, bishop of 
Poictiers in the country now called France, have 
borne testimony that the Christians of Britain kept 
the faith as it is taught in the :Kicene creed, and 
presen-ed a good conscience with unshaken sted- 
fastne::;s. 
The Picts, who then inhabited the North, and 
Scots, coming fro111 Ireland in the reign of Constan- 
tius, were now first found to be troublesome neigh- 
bours to the Britons. Their inroads appear to have. 
left the British Christians in a state of n1uch povertJ';. 
so that the bishops, who wpnt to the council at 
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Ariluinum, were obliged to depend on the 
lnreror.R 
hounty for board mHI lodging. But this distress 
was removcd by the Homan gencrals, who were at 
this period sent into Britain, and drove back the 
Piets and Scots. t nlay be that these suflering3 
tended to keep the Blinds of Christians hUlnble and 
devout, so that the impiety of the Arians did not at 
first gain ground among theln. 
But towards the close of the fourth c('nturv, 
thcre were Arian teachers in Britain; and this (>1'1';)1" 
wa
 soon follow
ù by another, which has commonly 
lwen found to prevail with it, anù which was now 
first- publicly taught by Pelagius, or l\Iorgan, a 
nati\'e of \Yales. l\lorgan was a Jnan of learning, 
who had left Britain in early life, had travelled in 
Italy and the East, and passed 1l1uch of his time in 
acquiring knowledge and conversing with the Inost 
t}mincnt teachers of Christian doctrine. He had 
bccome acquainted with St. Chrysost01n and St. 
Augustine, who both flourished at this ti!ne: and 
they were the luore grieved at his fall into heresy, 
as his piety and talents had gained hiln their affec- 
tion and respect. The doctrines he taught were 

uch as to overthrow nlan's need of Gorl's grace, and 
to make human nature sufficient for itself. " God 
made 111('," he said; "but if I arn n1ade righteous, 
it is mv own work." lIe did not himself teach in 
Britain: having died abroad; but his doctrinE"s are 

aid to have been brought into this countrJ' by Agri- 
cola, 80n of Sivcrian, at] eastern bishop, who was 
noted for his enmity against St. Chrysostom. The 
British Christians, finding that the Pelagian doctrines 
were gaining disciples in the country, and wishing 
fol' the help of some skilful champions of the faith, 
sent to the bishops of Gaul or France; who, at a 
council hdd at Troyes, chose ST. GER
fAIN, bishop 
of .A uxcrrc, and Lupus, bishop of Troyes, to \'i
it 
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Britain. This Lupus was brother to Vincent oi 
Lerins, a famous Christian teacher of that tiIJl
, 
whose book, called "A Defence of the Catholic 
Faith," was afterwards of the greatest use to Arch
 
bishop Cranmer aud Bishop Uidley at the time 0.- 
Ie English Reformation. 
Germain and Lupus were received by the Bri- 
tish Christians with the greatest respect; and so 
grea t was the desire to see aUfl hear them, that they 
were obliged on some occasions to preach in the 
strf>ets anù in the open fields, as there were then no 
village churches. They were enabled to speak with 
such conviction to the conscience of their hearers, 
that the Pelagians soon lost the public fa\'our; and 
w hen a public council was called at Verulam, A.D. 
429, though there were many persons of wealth and 
i}}
uence who had espoused their cause, and who 
made a show of supporting then1, the two champion
 
poured forth such a torrent of eloquence, well en- 
forced by text
 frOln the gospels and writings of 
the apostles, that the vanity and unfaithfulness of 
theÌ'r opponents were completely detected. The 
very leaders in the dispute are said to have ac- 
knowledged their errors; and the decision of the 
council against theIll was recei,'ed with shouts of 
joy by the assembled people. 
nut in the mean time the state of' Britain had 
begun to be exposed to other troubles. The great 
enlpire of Rome was now falling to pieces, weak- 
ened by divisions within itself, and attacked by the 
Goths and Vandals, and other warlike nations frOll1 
the north of Europe and Asia. The policy of the 
ROIuans was, to govern the subject Jjrovinces by 
military 
tations, and to deprive the natives, except 

uch as were enlisted in their armi('s, of the u
e of 
arms; so that when their n1asters were no lonocr 
able to protect them, the Britons were left, like the 
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Israr1ites under the' Phili
tines; "there was neither 
sword nor spear found in the hand of any of the 
people."2 Added to this, they had about this time 
been compelJed to send out of the country a great 
portion of their yo
ng Hlen to fight for several 
pretenders to the empire, who were set up by the 
soldiers in Britain, and seized upon some of the 
provinces beyond sea. 1\10st of these young- nlC'n 
never returned. One large party of thelll settled ill 
that part of France which has since received fronl 
them the namc of Brittany, or Bretagne, where the 
country people still speak a language like the \Velch ; 
and this settlement, as we shall see, afterwards be- 
came a place of refuge to the distressed Christians 
of Britain. 
Rome was taken by .Alaric, king of the Goth
, 
A.D. 409; but as he died shortly after his victory, 
:lnd his forcC's were broken up, the empire was not 
utterly ruined. The Romans still sent troops into 
Britain tin the year 4,26, and assisted the natiyes to 
huild again the wall of the Ell1peror SevC'rus, which 
extended across fron1 the lll0uth of the Tyne to that 
of the Esk, beyonrl Newcastle and Ca;'lisle, as a 
protection against the Picts and Scots. No sooner, 
ho,,'ever, had they departed, than thE-se enemie
 
fl'om the North broke through the wall, which the 
Britons were unable to defend, and continued thC'ir 
bloody inroads; and at the same time the sea-coast 
being left unguarded, the Saxons fr0111 Germany 
cro
sed over, and carried off spoil frOlll the nearest 
shores. 
So that ,,,hen Germain with hi::; companions 
visited llritain, though the Saxons had as yd made 
110 fixed conquests in the country, tIlere was much 
dange
' aud alarm; and it seems that the E)'jton
 now 


: I Sam. xiii. 22. 
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began to draw off and strengthen themsrlves in th
 
l11ountainous parts of 'Vales, as well as in Cumber- 
land, \Vestmoreland, and Cornwall, to which the 
rest of them, who preserved their independence, 
afterwards retired. It was in :Flintshire, near the 
town of :Vlold, where the B.ritons were assembled, 
and Germain was sent for to encourage thenl by hi
 
presence and exhortations. An army of Saxons had 
joined with the Picts, anrl had crossed the river Dee, 
when by a stratagem of Germain they were sur- 
rounded by the Britons, and defcated with great 
loss. The battle was fought at Easter, when many 
of the young soldiers had been newly baptised; and 
from the shout which they raised a'3 they hurled 
the rocks suddenly down upon the heads of the 
invaders, it was called long afterwards the Hallelujah 
victory.3 
It seems to have been at this period that St. Ger- 
main, who again visited Britain a few years later, 
advised the Britons to found monasterie
, as places 
to presenre religion rrnd useful learning in troubled 
times. 'Yhi1e the Roman empire lasted, the em- 
perm's, from the time of Constantine, had taken 
pains to establish schools in the principal towns of 
the provinces; and they gave an allo,rance from the 

tate to the teachers of grammar and other branches 
of learning, lnore espe
lalIy to the teachers of the 
art of speaking; which, while books were only to be 
multiplied by writing, was of much n10re importance 
than it is now. For people were then obliged to 
leal'n, by listening to public readers or reciters, what 
they may now learn from books. At these schools 
the principal teachers were Christian c1el
gymen. So 
3 This battl
 is SUì'posed by Àl"ehhishop USher to have 
been fou
ht at :\Iaes-Garrnon (i. e. "the field of Germain") 
, in Flintshire. 


G 
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that" hen Julian the apostate became emperor, WIlD 
had renounced Christianity, he took great pains to 
dri,"e out the Christian teachers from these schools: 
., If tlwy are not content," he said, "with what the 
old authors say of tbe l11ighty gods, let thenl go to 
the churches of tlte Galileans" (so he used to call 
the Christians), "and expound IVlatthew and Luke 
there." This has always been the practice of un- 
believing governors, to separate true rf'ligion froln 
education. As Julian died in the third year of his 
reign, his attempt had but little success; but the 
bishops of the Christian Church saw the danger, 
and began to provide against it. 
At this time, St. Ambrose was bishop of l\Iilan, 
and St. ::\lartin bishop of Tours in France, whose 
name is in our calendar, and t(J ",h01H nlany of our 
old churches are dedicated. These bishops began 
to pronlOte the building of nlonasteries in Italy and 
France, as places of education, where the will of the 
reigning prince might not prevent Christian youths 
from being taught the. principles of their religion. 
.And as they were both nlen of rank and fortune 
before they were chosen to preside over those bi- 
shoprics, they employed n1uch of their wealth in this 
good work. As the troubles of the Roman empire 
increased, the nlonasteries in the western parts in- 
creased. They were now wanted, both to supply 
the loss of the Roman schools, and as houses of 
refuge, which sonle of +he rude nations who had 
heard of Christianity might be willing to respect. 
For S01ne of the Goths had, before the fall of the 
Ronlan empire, received the knowledge of Christ; 
and their bishop, Ulphilas, had taught thenl the use 
of letters, and translated the Scriptures into their 
1anguage, about A.D. 365, in the lifetime of St. 
l\fartin and St. An1brose. 
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It was, therefore, according to their example, 
that St. Germain recOlnmenùed the Britons to found 
nlonasteries. tIe brought with hilll at his second 
visit two eminent Christian teachers, Dubricius and 
Iltutus.' the first was elected bishop of Llandaff: 
the second had a college of pupils at a place called 
from hinl Llanyltad, or " St. Iltad's," in Glml1organ- 
shire. Both were of great service to the distressed 
Britons. A. 1110re fatuous place of education was 
that which St. Germain Seell1S to have founded in 
North \Yales, the monastery of Bangor-Iscoed, nem' 
I\Talpas and 
Vrexham, on the Dee; the remains of 
which were still visible, after the lapse of a thousand 
veal'S, a short tinle before the Reformation. The 

nenlory of St. Germain, and of the benefits he did 
to the British or \Velch Church, is preserved in the 
name of Llanarmon, " St. Germain's," in Denbigh- 
shire, and the town nallled after hilll in Cornwall, 
which was afterwards for a short tilne under the 
Saxons maùe a bishop's see. He died on a visit to 
Italy, A.D. 448, the year before the Saxons first 
established themselves in Britain. 
At the time of the departure of the ROlllans lived 
F ASTIDIUS, bishop, as it is supposed, of London, who 
is the only Christian teacher among the ancient Bri- 
tons of whom any doctrinal work yet remains. He 
has left a short treatise on the character of a Chris- 
tian life, addressed to a pious widow named Fatalis: 
in which, after lTIodestly excusing his own want 
ùf knowledge anù little skill, and begging her to 
" accept his household bread, since he cannot offer 
her the finest flour," he shews, ,,,ith vEry plain and 
good arguments, that Christians are called to imi- 
tate Him ",hOll1 they worship; that without a life 
of piety and uprightness, it is vain to presume on 
the mercy of God, or to boast of the name of 
Christian; that it was always the rule OfGOfl"S ùeal- 
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ings with mankind to love righteousness aJhl hate 
inIquity. 
" It is the will of God," says he, "that his people 
should be holr, and apart froll1 all stain of unrigh- 
teousness; so right.eous, so merciful, so pure, so 
unspottpd by the world, so single-hearted, that the 
lwathen should find no fault in then1, but say with 
wonder, Blessed is the nat.ion whose God 
is the 
Lord, and the people WhOlll he hath chosen for his 
own inheritance'. 
" 'Ye read in the e\'angf'list that one came to our 
Sa,'iour, and asked hill1 what he should do to gain 
f'ternal life. The answer he received was, , If thou 
wi!t cnter into life, keep the commanchnents.' Our 
Lord did not sar, Keep faith only. For if faith is 
all that is required, it is overmuch to say that the 
commanduwnts must be kept. But far be it frol11 
tue that I should snppose IllY LOI'd to have taught 
any thing overmuch. Let this be said only by those 
\vhose sins haye numbered thenl with the children 
of perdition. 
"Let no Ulan then deceive or mislead his brother: 
except a man is righteous, he hath not life; except 
he keep the cOBlluanchnents of Christ, he hath no 
part with him. A Christian is one who shews nlf'rcy 
to al1; who is provoked by no wrong; who suff'ers 
not the poor in this world to be oppressed; who re- 
Jieves the wretched, succours the needy; who mourIlS 
with mourners, and fcels fhe pain of another as his 
own; who is moved to tears by the sight of another's 
tears; whose house is open to all; whose tabie is 
spread for all the poor; whose good deeds all ll1en 
know; whose wrongful d('aliug uo man feels; who 
serves God day and night, and (,\"P1' meditatf's upon 
his precepts; who is made poor to the wor1d. that 
he l11ay be rich towards Go(l; who is coutent tu be 
inglorious among luen, that he may appear glorious 
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before God and his angels; who has no deceit in his 
heart; whose soul is simple and undefiled, and his 
con
cience faithful and pure; whose whole mind 
rests on God; whose whole hope is fixed on Christ, 
desiring heavenly things rather than earthly, and 
leaving human things to lay hold on things divine." 
lIe concludes this excellent character of a Chris- 
tian Efe by applying it to the good widow to whOln 
it is addressed: "If all those who are caUed Chris- 
tians ought to be such as I describe, you need not 
be told what kind of widow you ought to be; for if 
you are indeed Christ's widow, you ought to be a pat- 
tern to all who lead a Christian life. ,"Vhat Christ's 
widow ought to be, the apostle telJs you: 'She that 
is a widow indeed trusteth in God:- and continueth 
in supplications and prayers night and day.' And 
elsewhere the same apostle marks out the deeds and 
conversation of a true widow: 'Let a widow be 
chosen who is well reported of for good works: if 
she have brought up children' (that is, if she haye 
brought them up to God); , if she have lodged 
strangers; if she have washed the saints' feet; if 
she have relieved the afflicted; if she haye dili- 
gently fonowed every good work.' 
" Be then you such as the Lord has taught you 
to be; such as the apostle would have set forth as a 
pattern. Be holy, humble, and quiet, and employed 
without ceasing in wor!
s of mercy and righteousness. 
Ahove all, ever study the cClnmandments of your 
Lord; earnestly give yourself to prayers and psalms; 
that, if it be possible, no one nlay e\'er find you em- 
ployed but in reading or in prayer. And when you 
are so employed, remember l11e." 
_ This doctrine of the ancient British bishop is 
EUlted to all times. And it may be judgf'd by this 
only remaining specimen, that there were, in the 
age of tr.e fathers of the Church. in this country 
C 2 w 
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also teachers wen deserving of the naille of Chri
tlan 
fathcrs. 
It was at this time also, in the lllidst of the 
troubles of Britain, that the Britons sent a llli
sion 
to preach the gospel to the Picts, then inhabiting 
the southern parts 
f Scotland. The leader cf this 
1l1ission was ST. NINIAX, whose nmlle is :still pre- 
served in the traditions of that country. He is said 
to have converted many of these wild people from 
their idolatry, and to ha.ve founded a church, which 
was long the seat of other bishops after him, at 
\Yhitherne, on the coast of Galloway. The old 
British historian, Gildas, speaks of the Picts and 
Scots, before they were converted, as a very savage 
race, "wearing more hair on their ruffian faces than 
they had clothes on their bodies." 
.Another eminent Christian teacher of this time 
was ST. PATRICK, the apostle of Ireland. He seelns 
to have been a native of North Britain, and a pupil 
of St. Germain; but the history of his life is so 
darkened by strange legends of later ages, that it is 
very difficult to learn the truth about him. This, 
however, is certain, that Celestine, bishop of Rome, 
about A.D. 430, ordained a bishop called Pallady, to 
go 011 a n1Ïssion to the Scots in Ireland; who, find- 
ing little success there, crossed over to the Picts In 
Galloway, aIllong whOln he died not many years after 
the nlission of St. Ninian. But after his death, St. 
Patric
 was sent by Celestine, or by St. Germain, 
and had a Il1uch more favourable reception. 4 Thero 
is no reason to doubt tl.at he established Christianity 
in that country. lIe appears to have taken with hilll 
sc\'enil othpr teachers, by whose help he was enabled 
'.0 founù churches, and to set up lllonasteries with 
""h
ols, as St. Germain had done in '\ValE;s. 'fhe 


4 :r.lalmsbury, Hist. i.
. 22. 
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Isle of l\lan is said also to have received its first 
bishop from St. Patrick, about A.D. 447. The rude 
people, among WhOlll these Christian missionaries 
laboured, have handed down to us only doubtful 
legends and stories of strange wonders, instead of" 
history of their times. But it is plain that after the 
mission of Patrick to IrelanJ, the people, who were 
before ignorant of arts and letters, bccmne acquainted 
with both; and the light of Christianity, once kindled 
there, has never since entirely expired. 
It is impossible to find any thing more disastrou
 
than the state of Britain at this time, when the Chris- 
tian part of the population nmùe such efforts to pre- 
serve both their religion and thcir country, and zeal- 
ous men went out to spread the gospel among the 
neighbouring nations. A famine had. followed the 
ravages of the Picts and Scots; then arose a bloody 
eivil war among the native chiefs, and the Roman 
Britons, those who had lived with the Romans in 
their cities, anù learnt their language, ,vere cut off" 
almost to a Ulan. \Yhile they were in this state of 
weakness, the Picts and Scots again returned; and 
the sad and suffering people of South Britain, with 
V ortigern their prince, resolved to invite the Saxons, 
A.D. 449. 
FroIll this time Christianity began to disappear 
from the most important and fruitful provinces of 
Great Britain. As the Saxons founded, one after 
another, their petty kingdonls, they destroyed the 
churches, and the priests fled before them. Some 
founrl refuge in the colony of Brittany; others es- 
caped t.o the borders of \Vales. There, it would seem, 
they were still in safety; and t.he names of St. David, 
St. Asaph, and St. Patern, who founded churches and 
bishoprics long after the arri\'al of the Saxons, at the 
places still called by their names, shew that Chris- 
tjanity was still held in honour by the ancient 1
1';.- 
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tons. 5 There were British bishops still dwelling In 
the parts invaded, as long as there were any means 
of assenlbling a flock of Christians round them. But 
it is au accusation to which they lie open, that the;- 
Inade no attempt to convert the Saxons. St. Samp- 
son, bishop of York, retreated i1nto Brittany as soon 
as the north of England Legan to be troubled by in- 
Yadcr
. lie was there the founder of a bishopric 
and Ulonastery at Dol, where nlany other British 
Chri:stians afterwards found shelter; particularly St. 
1\lalo, or Machutus, St. Brice, also founders of towns 
and bishops' sees in Brittany, and the learned Gildas, 
surnmned the 'Vise, the earliest Christian historian of 
Britain. 
I t was at the same period, about A.D. 565, that 
ST. COLUMBA, from one of St. Patrick's monasteries, 
Durrogh in Ireland, undertook his mission to the 
Picts of the northern parts of Scotland, and founded 
his famous rrronastery and school of learning at lona, 
one of the 'Yestern Islands. There is scarcely any 
other institution which Euglishmen have reason to 
remember with feelings of equal gratitude; for from 
this retreat of piety CaIne forth those heralds of the 
gospel, who taught the greater part of our rude fore- 
fathers. From this retreat, called from its founder 
IcolmkilI, or " St. Columba's Isle," the savage dans 
of the lIighlands received the benefits of knowledge 
and the blessings of religion. rind no doubt it was 
so appointed by God's providence, that Christianity 
should be planted in North Britain at the very time 
wher. it was nearly driven out fr0111 the Sout.h, that 
the means of its }'estorati.on n1Ïght be at hand. A 
"ery few 
rears afterwarùs, the last British bishops, 
8 St. David's, instead of the oIll see of Cae1'-)eoTI, founded 
A.D. 519; St. Asaph, about A.D. 580; Llan Badarn Yawr, or 
" Great St. J>atern's," a fine old church in CHrdiganshire, anJ 
(('1' SCITI.1e time a hishop's see, A.D. 510. 
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Theonas of Lonùon, anù Thaùioc of York, retreated 
with the reUlnant of their flocks into 'VúIes: anti 
thus, the pagan Saxons having overrun all the low. 
land portion of the country, the saints whose nIe. 
mory is honoured in 'Vales, and St. Columba in the 
North, were the only remaining teachers of 
Church of Britain. 
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CHAPTER II. 


THE SAXONS. MISSIO
 OF AUGUSTIl"E. COXYERSIOX 
OF KEXT. 


The heavenl)" city, ill the days of its pilgrimage on earth, enlists 
citizens out of an nations. and a<;sembles a company of pilgrims out 
of a1l tongues; not caring for differences of manners, laws. and cus- 
toms. but rather seeking to preserve them for the sake of eart11ly 
peace, if only they hinder not the religion which teaches the worship 
of the only 1\1ost High and True. 
ST. Al:Gl:STII'E. City of God. b. xix. 
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nglo-Saxons, from ,,
hom we have 
S/
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'ed the language whICh we spe?k, 
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:r:- . 
 I ' t' and from whom the far greater portIOn 
II" '
. ... J -' of Englishmpn _are sprung, were of the 
.
 ,;..." - .. tribes of nations mhabiting ancient Ger- 
many, who, when the appointed tilue was COlne, were 
employed by God's providence in brf'aking up the 
great empire of old Romc. It is plain that the laws 
and luanners of the Romans were too little amended 
by the footing which Christianity had gained anlong 
them. The latcr emperors, after Constantine, had 
generally professed themselves Christians, and it was 
the public religion of thè empire; thé service of the 
1110re eminent Christian bi:-:hops was also found use- 
ful in promoting obedience to the laws: hut a great 
part of the people were still pagans, stubbornly pí'r- 
sisting in their old enmity to the cross. Even after 
Rome had been takpn Ly the Goths, this pagan 
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party made a struggle to revive the persecutions 
against the Christians, persuading their countrymen 
that their misfortunes were owing to their having 
cast off their idol-gods; as the Jews in Egypt re- 
plied to Jerelniah, that their captivity came fl'om 
their leaving off to burn incense to the queen of 
heaven. l Among such a people there were many 
who lived abandoned to the most shameful vices of 
heathenisnl; and the laws of Ro ,. were never able 
to reach then1. So that there can be no doubt that 
the confession of one of their own p0ets spoke the 
truth: 
The far-off Irish shores 
And Orkney i
les have seen our conquering fleet, 
Orkney, where summer eve and morning meet; 
But the bold Briton, by our arms o'ercome, 
Scorns the foul deeds his victors do in Rome. 
On the contrary, the Goths and Germans, whom 
they caned Barbarians, though their habits were 
fierce and warlike, were alivc to the shanle of these 
unmanly nloral
, and severely punished such of- 
fenders. They sentenced traitor
 to die by hang- 
ing; but the worst transgressors against chastity 
they drowned by night in ponds or marshes. " It 
was well done," says a ROlnan who speaks of it; 
" for bold crimes ought to be punished opf'nly, but 
base and shameful ones to be hidden in darkness." 
'Yhen they heard of the Romans giving up their 
leisure hours to theatres and public shows, "The 
people who have devised such amUSelllents." they 
said, " act as if they had neither children nor wÍ\ es 
at home."2 They had therefore a far mor
 strict 
regar(l to the sacred tie of Inarria
e, anrl to the 
honour of wonlan; not permitting, w}
at has been 
'1 Jer. xliv. 18. 
S! St. Chrysostom, Homily xxxviii. on St. l\Iatthew. 
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common l\rilh other heathen nations, that a nlan 
should have more wives than one. No doubt the 
finger of God was in those wars, which made thenl 
lllasters of the R01nan enlpire, that they Inight, in 
due tilue, promote the advancement of his Church 
by nleans of cust
ms 1110re suited to a union with 
C"hristianity than the corrupt state of society in 
Rome, now fast tending to its own decay. 
TIle Saxons were idolatorsJ-as the names of the 
days of the week, which we have received frolll them, 
stiÌl remain to remind us. They worshipped the sun 
and moon; Thor, the thunderer; \Y oden, or Odin; 
Tiow, goù of war; and other deities, ",h0111 it is not 
necessary to inquire aft.er. As all false religions 
began in corruptions of the true, it would seem that 
they had still some dinl belief of One great Being 
lnore excellent than these: for they had anIong thenl 
the nmne of God, which we have received from then1; 
it is a nanle which lneans tlle Good. ..'\.nd though in 
rude and warlike times the notion of goodness is ap- 
plied to bravery in war rather than deeds of nlercy, 
and so their imaginations Inay IUl\'e seen in Hinl a 
TIeing able to destroy, rather than ready to save, yet 
it is a proof of a purer tradition wlJich they had fronI 
the beginning. But Inore than this dinI shadow of 
the religion of the patriarchs, they do not seenl to 
ha ve possessed; and the waut of a i\Iediator between 
God and Inan left their religion without hope or C01ll- 
fort, anù drove them to seek frOl11 the spirits of dead 
warriors or kings such help as they knew not how to 
ask from One higher but unknown. 
The fir
t of the Saxons who established thenl- 
selves in Britain were IIengist and I-lorsa with their 
followers, who f01inded the kingdom of Kent about 
A.D. 450. Before the end of that century were 
fouuded also the kingdoms of the South and West 
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Sa:xons; and thus all the provinces along the south- 
ern coast of Britain, except Cornwall and part of 
Devonshire, were lost to Christianity. In the year 
527, another great body, of Angles, invadEd the 
eastern and midland districts, and by degrees con- 
quering their way, established the kingdoms of Es- 
sex, Ea
t Anglia, and I\lercia. The kingdOlu of 
Northulnberland had its rise still earlier, but it was 
not finuly settled till about a century after the 
landing of Hengist in Kent. . 
Against these invaders the Britons made no 
effectual resistance but in the west of England, 
where their king Emrys, called also Aurelius An1- 
brosius, one of the last Roman Britons, gained a 
great victory over Hengist, and drove him back into 
the province he had first occupied. 'Vhen the 'Vest 
Saxons afterwards, under Cerdic, made an attenlpt 
to gaiu possession of Sonlersetshire, they were de- 
feated with great loss by the famous king Arthur, at 
the British town of Cair-Badon, near Bath, to which 
they had laid siege, about A.D. 520. These victories 
seem to have settled the freedom of the Britons for 
that time in the 'Vest; and they renlained for many 
years afterwards in Somerset, part of Devon, and 
CornwalJ, under their own princes, as well as in 
',,",ales. In the North they defended themselves also 
for a long time in the mountains of Cumberland and 
'Vestmoreland. 
It was not long after the founding of these 8even 
kingdoms, that the Saxon princes began to dispute 
wiih each other about the divisÌon of the land. 
Ceaulin, king of the 'Vest Saxons, A.D. 560, being at 
war with all his neighbours, the other Saxon kings 
nlade league against him, and appointed ETHEL- 
BERT, king of Kent, comnlander of the joint forces. 
Ethelbert was an able and moderate prince, who, 
D 
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after defeating Ceaulin, was honoured by the allies 
with the title of Bret-walda, or "Lord of Britain:' 
This title was, after his death, enjoyed by other lead- 
ing princes an10ng the Saxons. It gave him autho- 
rity to preserve the public peace of the different 
kingdorns, and to'prevent the encroachlnents of one 
warlike prince on the territory of another. By his 
power and prudence the new people were kept from 
destroying themselves; and his long reign of fifty- 
six years gave them time to turn their attention to 
husbandry and peaceful occupations. 
At this period GREGORY, surnamed the Great, 
bisl10p of Rome, was happily inspired with a zeal for 
the conversion of the Anglo-Saxons. He was of 
Greek extraction, but born of honourable parents at 
Rome, where his grandfather Felix had been also 
bishop; for at this early period it was COlnmon for 
the bishops of Rome to be, like their first apostle 
St. Peter, married ll1en. Gregory had been a great 
benefactor to the people of Rome, as governor of 
the city under the emperor of Greece, before he he- 
came a priest. 'Yhen he deterluined to leave his 
civil duties and become a Ininister of the Church, 
he gave most of his wealth to build religious houses, 
Rnd Jived himself as a monk in a 1l10nastery of his 
own founding at Rome. lIe was a man of great 
piety and learning: but after the inroads of the 
Goths, almost all Christian learning was n1Ïxed with 

omething of superstition. Nor ought this to InOye 
our wonder, if we consider how 1l1uch of lawless 
yiolence was then let loose into the world. It was 
natural that at such times the suffering Christians 
should have fancied there was something wonderful 
and divine in what we should now call accidents, 
when they turned to the preservation of their lives 
or churchrs; as when they imagined that angels 
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came in the forDl of beggars to ask their alms anl1 
warn thenl of danger in their way, or when the 
sw.:>rd or fire suddenly stopped before the thresholù 
of tlteir homes. N or should we pity these errors of 
fancy, as if aU the advantage was on our sidp. It is 
ì'ar better for religion, when men live under a con- 
stant sense of the truth of things unseen, than when 
a better knowledge of what are called the powers of 
nature makes lnen forget that the hand of God is in 
all these. 
Arnong other evils of this troubled period, it was 
a common practice for men to be eluployed in car- 
rying off and making a traffic of slaves. St. Bavon, 
a holy man, whose memory is honoured in the Fle- 
nlish town of Ghent, lived at the same time with 
Gregory. He is said to have been engaged in his 
youth ill this hateful traffit and when he had be- 
gun to lead a life of repentance, he saw one day 
cÐming towards hinl a man whonl he had sold. 
The pangs of remorse, which seized him at the 
sight, Inay ue imagined. He threw himself at his 
feet, and cried aloud, "It is I who sold YOU bound 
with thongs; remember not, I beseech you, the 
wrong that I did you; uut grant me one prayer. 
Beat me with roùs, and shave mv head, as is done 
to thieves, and cast nle bound h
nd and foot into 
prison. This is the punishment I deserve; and 
perhap:;;, if you will do this, the mercy of God will 
grant my pardon." Nothing would content Bavon, 
till the sufferer by his old injustice did as he was 
desired. The story shews at once the misery of the 
time, and how the moral power of Christiauity 
struggled in rude breasts for its amendnlent and 
alleviation. 
Gregory's first emotion of pity to the Saxons was 
called forth by a sight of like affiiction, which indeed 
no Christian could behold unmoved. A number of 
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merchants had arrived with a large importation of 
foreign Inerchandise; and a crowd of pe1jple flock- 
ing to the Inarket-place tö see what was there for 
sale, Gregory caIne among the rest, and saw some 
boys set forth to be sold as slaves. The fairness of 
their complexion, handsOlue form, and flaxen hair, 
so different from the dark olive hue and jetty locks 
of the Italians, struck hinl as remarkable. He in- 
quired from whence they canle; anù being told fronl 
Britain, where the natives were cOllllnonly of that 
complexion, he asked further whether those islanders 
were Christian
 or pagans. 'Yhen he heard that they 
were pagans, he sighed deeply: "Alas for grief 1" 
he said, " that such bright faces should be under the 
dominion of the prince of darkness." In answer to 
his next question, learning that their nation "ere 
called Angles, "It is well," said Gregory; "angels 
they are in countenance, and ought to be co-heirs of 
angels in heaven." Thus he continued to sport 
with the nan1CS of the province frOlll which they 
came, and the king in whose territory they were 
born, Ælla, king of Deorna, or "Deer-land," a 
naIne given by the Saxons to the northern part of 
)'" orkshire. It was a kind-hearted Inood, which 
concealed under an innocent jest a 11lore serious 
feeling; for frolll that day he deterlnined himself 
to go on a Iniss ion into England. This was SOUle 
years before his election to the see of Rome; but 
his character was then "0 publicly esteelned by his 
countrymen, that they would not suffer hirn to quit 
them. 'Vhen he became pope (a name given in 
early tinlCS to all bishops, and nleaning no more than 
the common title now gi\'en to bishops, of " father 
in God"), his desire to benefit the Saxons was very 
soon put into effect. He instructed the agent of 
his estates in France to rc;rleenl the Saxon youths 
whom he Inight find in slavery in that country, that 
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they might be placed in nlonasteries, and trained in 
Christian knowledge, to go afterwards as n1issÎon- 
aries into their own country. And he sent A Daus- 
TINE, a Roman lllOUk, at the head of forty mission- 
aries, fronl his own Inonasttry at RODle, to make 
his way to Britain. They were on their way de- 
tained SOlne time in France, and discouraged by 
the reports they received of the country. But when 
Augustine had returned to Gregory, to intreat that 
he would recall then1 from this dangerous and doubt- 
ful enterprise, he was sent again with letters of en- 
couragelIlent to the party, bidding thenl to remem- 
ber, that they could not without loss of credit give 
up the good work they had begun, and that they 
should look to the greater glory and crown which 
would follow the greater difficulty and toil. Thus 
confirmed, Augustine went forward, and taking with 
him interpreters from France, landed in the isle of 
Thanet with his company, in the month of August, 
A.D. 596. 
Ethelbert had received notice of their coming, 
and was not unwilling to receive them. Indeed, it 
would seenl that the reports were spread by some 
Inalicious persons; for there was no ground for the 
supposed danger. The wife of this "Lord of Bri- 
tain" was BERTHA, daughter of Charibert, king of 
the Franks, who were then settled about Paris. She 
was herself a Christian; and on her marriage it 
was agreed that she should be allowed to worship 
God aceording to the rites of her own religion, and 
should bring with her a bishop, by name I
iudhard, 
as her instructor in the faith. Queen Bertha ac- 
cordingly made use of a church, first built by the 
Romans while they had possession of Britain. This 
f.he repaired or rebuilt, and had it dedicated to the 
honour of St. l\-lartin of Tours, already mentioned" 
an eminent saint among the Christians of her native 
D2 
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country. ...\ church still stands upon the spot, a 
piece of elevated ground, a little waY' out of the city 
of Canterbury. 
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"'hen, therefore, the nlessenger sent by Augus- 
tine CaIne to tell the king that these strangers had 
cOJn
 from ROlue with tidings which concerneù his 
everlasting happiness, he gave orders that they should 
be entertained in the island of Thanet till he could 
determine further. A few days afterwaIds, Ethel- 
bert himself had a meetdlg with theln in the island; 
but the place he cho..>e was in the open ail', as it 
was a part of the belief of the old Saxons, that if the 
strangers were wizards or enchanters, they could not 
hurt a person unless under the same roof with them. 
Augustine and his company walked in procession to 
tlIp meeting, chanting the litany, and bearing be- 
fore then} a sil '-er cross anù a sacred banner with a 
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painting of our Saviour. Seats had been prepare,. 
for them; amI at the corunland of the king, they 
preached to hinl and his nobles the words of life. 
" They told," says an old Saxon author, "how the 
nÜld-hearted Healer of luankincl, by his own throes 
of suffering, set free this guilty nliddle-earth, and 
opened to believing men the door of hea ven.'.a 
\Vhen they had ended, "These," said Ethelbert, 
"are fair words, and gooù pronlÍses, that you have 
brought; but forasmuch as they are new and un- 
known we ma'" not yet acrree to forsake the ways 
, J J 0 w 
which we with all the Angles have so long holden. 
Howe\'er, as you have COine hither from a foreign 
land, and it seems that you wish to make known to 
us the things that you believe to be good and true, 
we will not distress you. 'Ye will give you friendly 
entertainment, and supply you with what you want; 
and we do not forbid you to convert and bring over 
to you by your preaching whomsoever you may.u 
He then gave thenl a dwelling in the city of Canter.. 
bury, the chief city of his dominions; and they were 
there luaintained for some tÏ1ne, and had liberty 
to preach and teach the faith of Christ. It is said, 
that when they drew near for the first time to the 
city, going in procession as before with the cross and 
holy banner, they chanted this prayer: ,,"T e pray 
thee, 0 Lord, of thy great Inercy, let thine anger and 
thy fury be turned away from this city, and frOlll thy 


3 The longer account of this address, given by )Ir. Southey, 
p. 18, from the " Acta Sanctorum," seems to be the invention 
of a later age. Augustine would not have called Gregory" the 
father of all Christendom." These assumptions of the popes 
did not begin till much later. Even Pascal H., A.D. 1100, only 
claimed to be head of the Church within the borders of Europe. 
And it is well known that the title of "universal bishop" is 
one which Gregory did not assume himself, and called it bIas.. 
phemous for any bishop to assume. 
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ha1y house, though we have sinned against thce.( 
Praised be thy name, 0 Lord!" 
The zealous preaching of the nlonks, with the 
plain and frugal life they led, was not long without 
success. l\lany of the people believed and were 
baptised, admiring the peaceful manners of the 
preachers, and the sweetness of their heavenly doc- 
trine. The queen gave thenl the use of the churc
 
of St.l\Iartin's, where they met for prayer and praise, 
and prer:.ched and administpred the sacranlents, till 
the king hinlself becoming a convert, they had a 
greater liberty, and began to build new churches, or 
to restore those which had been standing in the 
BrItish times. The behaviour of Ethelbert through- 
out was such as to prove his conversion to be sincere. 
\Yhen great nUlnbers, following his examplp, CaIne 
to hear the gosppl, and join themselves to the Church, 
be is said to have rejoiced at it; but to have taken 
care that no nlan should be driven to elnbrace Chris- 
tianity against his will: "only shewing nlore hearty 
love to those who believed," says Bede; "as if they 
were becmne his feHow-citizens, not only in an 
earthly, but in an heavpnly kingdom." He began at 
once to vrovide a c-ertain endowment for the Church, 
giving a
 piece of ground for a cathedral church anù 
bishop's residence in Canterbury, and appointing 
other possessions for it. 
\Yhen now nlore than ten thousand of the Eng- 
lish had been baptised, within little 1110re than a year 
after Augustine's arrival, he went in the lattcr part 
of A.D. 59ï to his friends, Virgil archbishop of 
\dl's, 
and Etherius, of Lyons in France, to obtain conse- 
cration as first bishop of the English Church at 
Canterbury. In this, and most of the steps he took, 
he followed the advice of Gregory, to w!lOIn thè 
Church of England must alway
 look hack as one 01 
4 Frotl1 Dan. ix. 1 G. 
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its greatest benefactors. His name has accordingly 
been preserved, as it well deserves, in the calendar 
prefixed to our Prayer-book, with that of St. Alban 
and the old British saints. To his care in preserving 
the JllOre ancient prayers and sacramental services of 
the Church, we owe nluch of the Prayer-book itself, 
as it now stands; which was not taken from the 

Iass-book, as the Romanists boast, and Dissenters 
ignoran tly believe, but is in these portions older than 
the beginning of the corrupt doctrine of the mass. 
He was, however, so far from obliging Augustine to 
observe rigidly the service in the forln then used 
at Rome, that he charged him to search diligently 
if he could find any thing nlore edifying in other 
Churches. He Inentions particularly the old Church 
of Gaul, or France, which seenlS to have been in his 
m
nd the same with the old British or 'Velch Church; 
and we have seen in the mission of St. Germain how 
closel\' these Churches were united. "\V e are not 
to lov"'e customs," he said, " on account of the places 
from which they COlne; but let us lo,-e all places 
where good customs are observed. Choose, there- 
fore, from every Church whatever is pious, religiou:;:, 
and well-ordered; and when you have made a bun- 
dle of good rules, 
ea ve thenl for your bcst legacy to, 
the English." 
It is a pity that Augustine's mind was not equally 
alive to the true catholic spirit of this advice. But 
nlan is the creature of habit; and he had been used 
all his life to the Roman service and customs, so that 
he gave then1 a value in some unimportant things, 
which, it is to be feared, prevented the union of the 
British and Saxon Christian5. All Eng!ànd to the 
south of the I-lumber was now at peace, and the 
authority of Ethelbert reached from Canterbury to 
Chester and the borders of 'Yales. K ear to the 
frontiers of the kingdom of :\Iercia, in this direction, 
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stood thè great nlona
tery of Bangor
Iscocd, already 
.nentioned, the chief nursery of the Church, and 
h01ne .of the priests of Korth 'Val

. To this quar- 
ter ..Augustine took a journey, some year3 after his 
arrival, having invited the bishops and sonle of 
he 
mo
t en1Ìnent. teàchers of 'Yales to a conference. 
They readily caIne to a lueeting with him, at a 
place called for sonle tinle. after Augustine's Oak, 
near the banks of the Severn. It is very likely that 
they assf'lubled in the open air, unùer some large 
tree, as it was long after the custom of the Saxons 
to hold their l11eetings for ciyil purposes, their shir
- 
11100ts or county meetings, where Inatters of law and 
justice were decided, at a wood-side, n1arked by 
some great oak-tree. H
re were seven 'Velch bi- 
shops, probably fl'oni St. David's, Llandaff, Llanba- 
darn, Bangor, and St. Asaph, with two fronl SOIner- 
set and Cornwall; and their 1110st learned nlen fronl 
Bangor-Iscoed, with Dunod their abbot. To thenl 
Augustine, after S0l11C length of conference. proposed 
that, if they would consent to three things, he would 
give them the right hand of fellowship. " For," said 
he, "you have many practices which are again:,t the 
custOlll of the whole Church, not only that of the 
Church of Home. But yet, if you wi1Ì keep Easter 
at the proper time; if you will celebrate the rite of 
bapti
1l1 as the holy apostolic Church of Rome does; 
and if you will join with us in preaching the word O( 
God to the Anglo-Saxons, we will bear with all other 
thin
s." 
In explanation of these words, it I1Ulst be ob
 
seryed, that the British Church at this ti1l1e kept 
their Easter-day on a Sunday, from the fourtef'llth 
to the twentieth day of the paschal moon inclusive; 
'whf'r
as the Roman Church kept it on the Sunday 
wh: ell fell between the fifteenth and tWf'nh.-fir
t. 
The rule of the Church l
id clown at the ('ou;
('il of 
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Nice, A.D. 325, mentioned in the preceding chapter, 
was, that Easter should be kept on the first Sunday 
after the full moon next following the twenty-first 
day of 
Iarch. Some old Churches of the East had 
kept it on the fourteenth day of the lnoon, which 
was the day of the Jews' passover, on whatever day 
of the week it fell. The Britons seenl to have had 
this custom, which they supposed to be observed 
in the Churches founded by St. John in Asia; but 
after the council of 
ice, wishing to correct their 
practice, they had still begun one day too soon. It 
was no doubt desirable that all the Churches should 
observe one day. And in the course of time the 
\Velcll Christial;s, by the advice of Elfod, bishop of 
Bangor, A.D. 755, followed the rule which Augustine 
now wished to impose on them. 
The time which he took, ]lowever, to require 
their conformity was very ill chosen. It was his 
duty rather to have yielded to them in all things not 
absolutely necessary to be observed. And his de- 
Inand re
pecting the way of administering baptism 
was still less justifiable. It was indeed a practice 
which many of the primitive Christians observed, 
that the infant or adult person should be dipped 
three times in water, in menlory of the Three Per- 
sons of the blessed Trinih', or of our Saviour.s 
having been three days in "'the heart of the earth. 
But Gregory, writing to Leander, bishop of Sevillp 
in Spain at this tin1e, approved of his judgment 
about this question: "It is true," said he, "we use 
three immersions at Rome; but in such a 111atter as 
thi5, while the faith of the Church is one, there is no 
hafIn in a little difference of custom.". Augustine, 
on the contrary, seems to have thought it a practil'è 
handed down frolll the apostles, which it was not 
lawful in any degree to change. 
Another thing the Britons observed in the beha.. 
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viour of Augustine, which 11lade theln less wiIIing to 
listen favourably to any thing he n1Ìght 
my. It is 
said that, when on their way to the conference, thev 
had turned a
ide to the celi of a hermit of high ch;- 
racter for hi3 piety and wisdom, and had asked him 
what he would advise them to do. " If Augustine is 
a man of God," he said, " follow his counsel." "But 
how," they asked, "shall we have proof of this ?" 
" Our Lord has said," replied the hermit, " , Take my 
;'oke upon you, amI learn of me; for I mll 11leek and 
lowly in heart.' If, therefore, Augustine is meek and 
lowly, you lnay belicve that he bears the ).oke of 
Christ, and will offer it to YOU to bear: but if he is 
ungentle and high-nlinùed,"'it shews that he is not of 
God." "And how," they asked again, "shall we 
discern the one from the other?" "See that he 
come first with his compauy to the place of meeting, 
and when he is seated, ma.ke your approach. If ne 
rises before you at your coming, then be sure that 
]le is Christ's servant, and hear his word. But if he 
despises you, and win not rise, you have the greater 
nUluber on your side, despise hiul again." There 
was a little of "T clch blood betrayed in the last part 
of thi5 advice: and it took effect accordingly. Au- 
gustine was scatcù whcn they came, and did not 
rise. They took it as a proof of prid<" and said 
to each other) " If he treats ns thus now, what may 
"-e expect if we submit to put ourselves under hi';l 
as our primate ?" To his propo
als they answered 
they would not aùmit th2111, nor would they esteeul 
him as arch bishop. I) 11l1od 
poke last: "\V e are 
hound to serve the Church of God, anù the Lishop 
of Rome, and c\'cry godly Christian, as far as hdping 
them in offices of love and eharity: this service we 
are ready to pay; but more than this I do not know 
to be due to him or any other. 'Ve have a prinlate 
cf onr own, who is to o\'er
pp. us undrr God, and 
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tc keep us in the way of spiritual life." Augustine 
shewed something of disappointment at this close of 
a scheme of union for which he had taken so much 
pains. " I foresee," he said, "that if you ,,-ill not 
have peace with brethren, you will have war with 
foes; and if you will not preach the way of life to 
the English, you will suffer deadly vengeance at 
their hands." Thus they parted; and shortly after 
A ugustine and his friend Gregory died, A.D. 601-. 
His closing words, however, were renlelnbered as 
having something prophetic in them, when a few 
years later, Ethelfrid, a warlike Saxon king of Korth- 
umberland, made war upon the \Velch. A nUlnber 
of priests and nlonks from the monastery of Bangor 
bad taken their post on an eminence near the field 
of battle to pray for the success of their countrymen. 
The pagan chief observed theIn, and inquired who 
they were, and what they were doing. On being 
told; "Then," said he, " if they arc praying to their 
God against us, though they bear no weapons, they 
fight against us, and harm us with their curses. 
Let them be assaulted first." A \Yelch chief, who 
llad been appointed to defend them, fled at the ap- 
proach of the Saxons, and the unhappy Chri:;tian 
flock was left to the wolves of war, without means 
of resistance. Tweh-e hundred of them are said 
to have perished, and not more than fifty to ha\Te 
escaped from this cruel slaughter. 
Some modern writers, who have noticed these 
events, have accused Augustine of having stirred up 
the pagan Saxons against these poor \Velch Chris- 
tians. It is an accwmtion quite unfounded. Bede 
te1l5 us that Augustine was dead long before; and 
if he had been living, he was quite without anv 
lllcans of comnlunication with Ethelfrid, who lived 
too far north to be unùer any control from the au- 
thority of Ethelbert. The slaughter of the monks 
r. 
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at Bangor, however, did not take place till A.U. 607, 
or, as sonle accounts say, A.D. 613. 
.Augustine's succes
 seenlS to have Il1ade him 
believe 
there was some l11iraculous power displayed 
in it; as it was the COlnlnon belief of the ItaliauiI- 
long afterwards, that nliracles would be shewn to 
aid the work of nlissionaries anIong barbarous na- 
tions. On this subject he also received a letter of 
pious 
dvice frOln Gregory, not to suffer hilnself 
to be uplifted by ,-ain-glory, but to r{lmember our 
Lord's words to his disciples, " Rejoice not in this, 
but that your nalnes are written in heaven." He 
suffèred him to turn the temples of Saxon idols into 
churches, and advised only that the idols should 
be destroyed, holy water sprinkled about the place, 
and relics of saints or Inartyrs placed there. In this 
there was sOll1ething of superstition. The practice 
of the earlier Christians had been, not to luake use 
of heathen temples, but rather to take their halls of 
justice, <?1' other public buildings, which had not 
been used for acts of religion. i\.nd this wai better, 
as it Inarked more distinctly the difference between 
the true faith and the pagan errors; for it would 
be ahnost impossible that, while the worship was in 
the sanIe place, the people's 111inds should not mix 
up some remenlbrance of their old worship. As to 
the use of relics, it seenlS to have begun before 
Gregory's time. 'Yhen one of their brethren suf- 
fered Inartyrdom, the persecuted Christians used to 
gather up the ashes frofLl the flames, or the bones 
which were left by tht.. wild beasts, and to give 
(hem Christian burial in churches or churchyard
. 
Ther reluembered how )108es had carefully brought 
the bones of Joseph out of Egypt to lay thenl in the 
i
pulchre or his fathers; and they thought it wfong 
to leave the remains of their dear friends in the 
uands of unbf\lievers. This was a true and right 
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feeling. But it became a super
tition, when after.. 
wards these remains were sought for to be placed 
in other churches, 
,'hen they WEre carried in urns 
and caskets froll1 one country to another, and no 
place was accounted holy enough which had not 
some of these relics pres-en-ed near the altar. The 
use of holy water was also superstitious. In earl)r 
times it wa5 comillon in the East, and in .Africa and 
other hot countries, to ha'"e a large stone basin or 
foulJtain of water in the court before the entrance 
to the church, that the people 111ight, if they pleased, 
wash off the heat and dust, and refresh their faces, 
before they went in to worship. Afterwards the 
priest 
prinkled the congregation within the church, 
as used to be done by heathens in their temples; 
and it seems that Gregory thought it a ceremony 
to be used in consecrating the building itself. It. 
may be that he only advis.ed this sprinkling as an 
out" ani sign of rurification for Christian worship. 
It was not yet that the holy water ,-ras made a kind 
of CharIll against diseases, and to drive away evil 

pirits. 
In all other points the counsels of Gregor)r were 
prai;;:eworthy. He sent over to Augustine, A.D. 60], 
a new company of missionarie::;, among whonl were 
l\Iellitus, Justus, and Paulinus, allinen who laboured 
zEalously in pronloting Christianity in England; and 
with thenl they brought, besides the relics already 
luentioned, a number of holy vessels for the sacra.. 
ments, altar-cloths, and vestnlents for the priests. 
\Yhat was of still greater ,-alue, ther brought a 
manuscript copy of the Bible in two volulnes, two 
copies of the Psalnls as they were slirg in churches, 
two copies of the Gospels, a book of Lives of the 
A postles and ì\Iartyrs, and a Commentary on the 
Gospels and Epistles. These were perhaps the first 
.-ritten books which made thrir appearance am 
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our Saxon forefathers. They also brought to Au 
gustine a pall, a kind of scarf wound round the ned 
with the end hanging down before; by which Gre. 
gory appoin ted lIin1 primate or arch bishop of the 
English Church. 
It was the order taken in the ancient Church, 
after Christianity became settled in the old Roman 
empire, that the bishops of the capital cities in the 
provinces were called patriarchs; and ther had the 
right of ordaining archbishops under then1, and 
some authority over all the Church in that province. 
Thus the bishop of Lyons, the oldest ChristialJ 
Church in France, the bishop of l\lilan in the north 
of Italy, and the bishop of Rome in the south, were 
patriarchs; as were also the bishops of Constan- 
tinople, Antioch, and Alexandria, in the eastern 
parts of ChristendOln. It is also supposed that the 
bishop of York was patriarch of Britain, while this 
island was a Roman province. It was therefore an 
act of Gregory's, by which he claimed to be patri- 
arch of the Anglo-Saxon Church, when he sent 
A ugustine a pall. It was natural that he should 
claim something of respect and consideration frOln a 
Christian cOlnmunity convertpd by his missionaries; 
and it was no more than his due. He had no notion 
that any of his successors would make it a pretence 
for exacting Inoney from the English, or set their 
power above the king's. It was his wish to have 
appointed two other archbishops, of London and 
of York; and to have sent theln palls. His whole 
scheme was, to have had twelve bishops ordained 
for south Britain, and twelve for the north, under 
the archbishop of York; the kingdonl of Northum- 
berland at this time, under the warlike EthcIfrid, 
haying been enlarged from the IIumber into a great 
part of the lowlands of Scotland, where most of the 
COUll try people have ever since been of Saxon race. 
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These designs, however, were far too great to be 
carried into effect in the life of Gregory or Augus- 
tine. 'Vhat was now done was the building of the 
cathedral church of Canterbury, on a site given by 
Ethelbert, where an old Roman church had once 
stood. This Augustine dedicated in the name of 
our blessed Saviour, by the title of Christ's Church. 
He also built a house for the bishop near it; and 
a little way out of the city he began to found a 
monastery for his nlonks and clergy, and a church 
belonging to it in honour of St. Peter and St. Pau1- 
This he did not live to finish: it was completed by 
Laurence, whom he ordained to succeed him as 
archbishop after his death. He was also enabled, 
by the bounty of Ethelbert, to found another 
bishopric at the city of Rochester, and another at 
London, then the chief city of the little kingdom of 
Essex, which extended over the county so called 
and part of Hertfordshire and l\Iiddlesex. Sebert, 
king of Essex, was sister's son to Ethelbert, and was 
easily persuaded to folJow tbe example of his uncle, 
and receive l\lellitus to preach the Gospel anlong 
his subjects. He became accordingly first bishop 
of the Saxons in London, which was then, as it had 
been in the time of the Romans, the chief place of 
resort for foreign merchandise. Rochester was also 
a Roman town, but had received a new name from 
the Saxons. Justus was appointed its first bishop. 
In both these cities, churches were built for the 
bishops at the expense of king Ethelbert: that in 
London was called St. Paul's; and that in Roches- 
ter, St. Andrew's; by which names the cathedrals, 
standing on the same ground, are still J...:.lOwn. At 
the same date, king Sebert also founded the ancient 
abbey of 'Yestminster. The charter or deed, by 
which king Ethelbert gave a portion of land to the 
Church of Roc11P
trr is presen'ed to this day. If.. 
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is renlarkable as the oldest deed or legal writing 
presen'ed in England; for before the tilHe of Chris- 
tianity the Saxons had no letters in use, except such 
as were carved on stones or wooden staves, such as 
Lapland witches u::;e, anù which their wizards and 
conjurors used as spells and Chal"lllsß 
The good king Ethelbert in thi3 charter, dated 
A.D. 60-1<, shortly after .Augustine's deatb, adùresses 
hÎlusdf to his son Edbalù, who was still a pagan, 
wishing hiln a hearty conversion to the catholic 
faith; and at the end of it pronounces a heavy curse 
upon those who should hereafter diminish froln or 
hinùer the effect of his gift. This was accompanied 
by a good prayer for those who should increase it; 
and was probably occasioned by the danger he saw 
would hang over this newly-founded grant, if his son 
did not beconle a Christian. 
The first great public benefit which caIne to the 
Saxons fronl Christianity, was a collection of written 
laws or decrees in their own language, the old Eng- 
lish or Saxon tongue, put forth by the authority 
of Ethelbert, with the advice of his parlialuent, 01' 
council of wise Inen. These were the earliest Eng- 
lish writteu laws; and were afterwards in part tak
ll 
by the great king Alfred into the collection of laws 
which he luade for the English people. Ethelbert 
died in the fifty-seventh year of his long and pro- 
sperous reign, A.D. 616. He was buried in St. )Iar- 
tin's porch, where his queen Bertha had been buried, 
adjoining the church of St. Peter and St. Paul, after- 
wards called, in hononr of the first English úrch- 


Ii King Alfred, in his version of Bede's History, tells a 
story of a Chri5tian Saxon taken prisoner by the pagans; 
whose chains being found loose, the earl whose captive he wa
 
asked him "whether he knew the loosing rhyme, or had with 
him the written stones, that he could not be bound."-ll. iv. 
c.22. 
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bishop, St. Augustine's. There also Augustine and 
the early Saxon primates were all buried. 
Archbishop Laurence, when he had succeeded 
to Augustine, and cOlllpleted this church, made 
another attempt, by sending letters to the 'Yelch 
bishops, to bring them to an 3greenlent. He sent 
letters also to the Scottish bishops, the greater part 
of which nation then inhabited Ireland, whose cus- 
t0111S were the SaIne with those of the ancient Bri- 
tish Church. But these letters were of no effect; 
and Laun;nce, when he had paid the last duties to 
the remains of Ethelbert, soon found other difficul- 
ties to call his attention nearer home. 
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CHAPTER III. 


COXVERSION OF NORTHUl\IßRIA. 


They listen'd: for unto their ear 
The word, which they haù long'd to hear, 
Had come at last,-the Ufdul word. 
"'hich the)" had often almost heard 
In some deep silence of the Lreast : 
For with a sense of dim unrest 
That word unborn had orten wfought 
And struggled in the womb of thought; 
Anù 10! it now was born indeed,- 
Here was the answer to their need. R. C, TRE.
Cll. 



 
 Y the death of Ethelbert, the newly 


 
 . m. foundE:;d English Church lost its best 

 
 - protector. He left for his successor 
.

" 
 his son Edbald, a prince" ho during his 

"', m, father's lifetime had refused to be in- 
structed in the Christian faith, and a widow, a second 
wife whom he had married after the death of Bertha. 
This widow Edbald by an incestuous union took to 
himself. His wild temper in other respects was such 
as to wear the synlptoms of I1ladness. And now all 
those, ",hOln respect or ]lope of reward had led to 
e!nbraCB the faith, openly renounced it. 
About the Saine time died Sebert, king of Es- 
sex, anù left his dominions to three pagan sons. It 
is said that these barbarian princes, entering the 
church of St. Paurs whil
 l\Iellitus was adminis- 
tering the Lord's supper, de
ired him to give thenl 
SOUle of that white bread which he was distributing' 
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to the people. As he knew that they had refused 
to be baptised, he said, "If you despise the laver of 
life, you cannot partake of the bread of life." Upon 
this, complaining of his refusal to oblige them in so 
small a matter, they told him to quit the country. 
He left London with his monks and clergy, and 
came with Justus, who had left Rochester, to a 
conference with Laurence at Canterbury. It was 
detern1Ïned that it was better to go where they 
could serve God without distraction than to dwell 
among enemies. Mellitus and Justus crossed over 
to France, leaving Laurence, who was preparing to 
follow them in a few days afterwards. 
His departure was prevented by a remarkable 
vision, which appears to have had in it 
omething 
of a providential character. On the night before 
the day fixed for his journey, he ordered his paIIet- 
bed to be laid in the church of St. Peter and St. 
Paul, that he might take his last rest in that holy 
place before he quitted these shores. " He passed," 
says .A..lfred, "a long night in prayers, and poured 
forth nlany tears, and sent up many a supplication 
to God for the continuance of the Church, till he 
was spent and weary, and put his limbs in posture 
for sleep." In a dreanl he seemed to see the apostle 
St. Peter, who sternly reproved hin1 for thinking 
of flight, when he would leave behind the flock of 
Christ in the midst of wolves. "Have you for- 
gotten DlY example," said the vision; "the chains, 
the stripes, the bonds and affiictions,-nay, the 
death which I endured for those lr
lnbs, whonl 
Christ committed to my care and bade me to feed, 
as the test by which he would prove my love?" 
Laurence awoke, and in the pangs of remorse for 
his weakness afHicted his body with the discipline 
of the scourge; and thus, under the zeal inspired 
by what he believed to be a divine warning, came 
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for the last time to nlake an appeal to the conscience 
of Edbald. The earnestness l".ith which he spoke, 
and the sufferings of nIind and body displayed in 
his appearance, awakened the king's better feelings. 
.i\s his refusal of Chri
tianity had been fronl enn1Íty 
to its moral standard rather than want of conviction 
of its truth, he was now changed at once; he gave 
up his idolatry, renounced his unlawful union, and 
becanJe a baptised Christian. :\lellitus and Justus 
were recalled; and fronl this time Christianity was 
fixed in the kingdOlu of Kent, though smne years 
were to elapse before it could be r
placed in Lon- 
ùon. It is not wonderful, if the simple superstition 
of the Saxons, or the natural tendency in men " to 
lllagnify the mighty things they hear," led thenl to 
tell the story of this vision as if the spectre himself 
had inflicted the scourge on the back of Laurence. 
The Bretwalda, or lord of Britain, who suc- 
ceeded to Ethelbert in the authority con,'eyed by 
that title, was Redwald, king of the East Angles. 
His power was established by a battle in which 
Ethelfrid of Korthumbria was defeated and slain, 
A.D. 617. Redwald, on a visit which he paid to 
Ethelbert in Kent, had been persuaded to receive 
baptislll; but on his return hOlue, finding his queen 
and other counsellors averse to the new faith. he 
attempted to compromise matters, and had a Chris- 
tian altar fur the holy conlnlunion set up in a 
pagan temple, where other rites of an idolatrous 
kind were still continued. .At this period EDWIN, 
a Xorthumbrian prince, flying frOlu the lllalice of 
Ethelfrid, his uncle, who had usurped his throne 
and sought his life, caBle for refuge to his court. 
lIe was courteously received; hut it was soon seen 
that the same irresolute conduct, which shewed 
it
elf in the religion of Redwald, endangered also 
his word of prOlnise to his guest. Ethelfrirl sent 
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messengers more than once, off pring a price for 
Edwin's head, and threatening war if he wa
 still 
protected. On the arrival of the last of these mes- 
sengers, Edwin, who had just withdrawn to his 
chamber for the night, was called out by a trusty 
friend into the open air, who informed him that the 
king had promised either to give hin1 up to Ethel- 
frid's messengers, or to put him to death in his own 
court. "X ow then, if you will be gl ided by Dle, I 
will lead you to a place where neither Redwald nor 
Ethelfrid shall ever find you." Edwin thanked him 
for his good will; but weary of his life of danger, 
he declared his resolution to remain where he was, 
and rather to abide his death from the king than 
from any meaner hand. 
His friend having left him, Edwin remained 
alone in the glooDl of the night; and sitting on a 
stone before the palace-door, gave himself up to 
the uncheerfullllusings of his situation. Suddenly 
he saw a figure of a man coming towards him, 
whose step and stature were unlike any that he 
knew. \Yhile he gazed towards it in some alarm, 
a strange voice asked him why he sat watching 
there while others slept. "It matters not," said 
the unhappy prince, somewhat impatiently; "let it 
be my choice to watch and pass the night out of 
ùoors rather than within." "Do not think," said 
the stranger, "that I am ignorant of the cause of 
this lonely watch, or of the evil which you fear. 
Eut tell TIle, what meed would YOU bestow on him 
who should set vou free fron1 this distress, and assure 
you that Red,,
ald will neither hinlself do you any 
wrong, nor give you up to the foes that seek your 
life ?" "For such a kindness the lneed that would 
be his due would be whateyer good I had it in my- 
power to bestow." "But what if you should find 
him to have truly promised not onlr this, but that. 
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after the downfal of your foe
, you shall excEl in 
nlight and rule aU the kings that have been before 
you ;-,yill you hereafter be ready to follow his 
counsel, if he shall shew you a better rule of life 
than you or your forefathers have ever known?" 
Edwin, whose hopes of deliverance rose as this 
conyersation went on, gave a ready promise that he 
would in all things obey his counsel. 'Vith this the 
stranger laid his hand upon the prince's head, and 
saiù, "\Vhen this token shall come to you again, 
remen1ber this tinIe, and the words that have passed 
between us, and delay not to fulfil your promise." 
He then disappeared; and Edwin, wondering at 
the appearance and the Iuessage, thought he had 
seen a spirit. It is 1110St likely that this luysterious 
person was a Christian, who had acco1l1panied Red- 
walel frOln Kent; and having become acquainted 
with his change of purpose, took this way of COln- 
l11ul1Ícating it to Edwin, in the hope, which was not 
disappointed, of making it hereafter serviceable to 
the advancenwnt of the faith among the Saxons in 
the 11orth. 
He had not long departed, when Edwin's friend 
Inade his appearance again, and reported that Red- 
wald's queen had turned her husband from his weak 
and treacherous counsel, and that he was now pre- 
pared to defend his cause to the utterlDost of his 
power. The n1essengers of Ethelfrid had scarcely 
left his territory, when 1ledwald assembled his forces, 
and attacking the fierce pagan before he had tinle to 
prepare for his defence, slew him in battle, and de- 
livered his kingdom into the hands of Edwin. The 
field of this slaughter, in which Regner, son of Red- 
,,,aId, fell, was on the banks of the river Idel in 
N ottinghamshire. 
It was about eight years. later, A.D. 625, when, 
after the death of Red wald, Edwin had succeeded to 
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his title of lord of Britain, and had by his successes 
obtained a nlore ample dominion than any former 
king, having a realm extending frOll1 the northern 
shore of the Humber far into tIle lowlands of Scot- 
land, and having added to it the 'Velch province of 
Cumberland and the two islands or:
Ian and l\Iona,l 
-that a distinguished visitor at his court reminded 
him of this Dlemorable interdew. Edwin sought 
in marriage Ethelbl1rga, daughter of Ethelbert of 
J{ent. LIel' brother Edbald, at this time turned fl'0111 
his errors, refused to give her to a pagan; till Edwin 
pronlised that she, with her household, should enjoy 
the free exercise of her nJigion; that he would re- 
cei\'e her bishop or other ministers, and would him- 
self become a convert to ller creed, "if his wise 
counsellors found it to be more holy and 1110re pleas- 
ing to God than his own." On this answer, it was 
determined at the Kentish court that P A ULIXUS 
should accompany her as domestic chaplain; anù as 
the answer gave the hope that the NorthunlbriaÌ1s 
might through him receive the word of God, he was 
consecrated as a nlissionary bishop to N orthumbria. 
Laurence and 
Iellitus, the second and third arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, were now dead; and it wa;; 
frOlll J ustns, who had succeeded :\Iellitus, that he 
recei \"ed consecration. 
The men whonl Gregory had sent over on his 
English n1Ïssion appear to have been men of pru- 
dence as well as piety; and this was the character of 
Paulin us. He was not at first forward in attacking 
the pagan superstitions, but waited for a favourable 
time to speak a word for Christianity; contenting 
himself with a careful regard to the Christian melH- 
hers of the queen's household, and inviting others, 


1 Called f1"O
 this time Angles-ege, " _\ngles' Is1aQ.d," or 
Anglesey. 

' 
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who luight. be willing to hear, to attend his preacb- 
ing. The following year an attempt was l11ade to as- 
sassinate Edwin. A 11lessenger from Cwiche1m, kin
 
of 'V essex, arrived at his court with a pretenùed 
embassy; and watching his opportunity, while Edwin 
was giving hinl an audience, drew a poisoned da
ger 
frOll1 his vest and rushed towarùs the royal seat. The 
king's life was saved by the self. devotedness of his 
faithful thane, Lilla, who, having no other means for 
l1Îs defence, presented his own body to receiye the 
111urderer's weapon. Such, however, was the force 
with which it was ailned, that the point reached 
he 
king through the body of his slaughtered friend; and 
it was not till after a severe struggle, in which.another 
of the attendants lost his life, that the assassin was 
despatched. In the same night, Ethelburga was 
:-:afely delivered of a daughter, who was named 
Eanflcda, and Ih-ed to he a distinguished patroness 
of the Northumbrian Christians. 'Yhen Edwin gave 
thanks to his gods for her safcty, Paulinus offereù 
his thanks to the true Saviour, and ventured to tell 
the king that it was not to those iùols, but to IIiul 
to \\'h01
 his prayers were addressed, that this benefit 
wa
 owing. The king listened without displeasure, 
and promised that if he were prospered with life 
and \'ictol'Y over the prince who had suborned thi3 
111urderer, he would himself openly choose the service 
()f Chrbt. In token of the sincerity of his pronll
e, 
he gave his infant daughter to ue baptised by Pau- 
linus, who thus was made the first-fruits of the Nor- 
thumurian mission; and with hcr, e1e,'en luembers of 
t he royal hous
hold were also baptised. The wound 
which Edwin had received being shortly healed, he 
111arched against the \Yest Saxons, and gave theln a 
{!l'pat dcfeat, in "hich fi \'C of their princes are said 
to have fallen. IIis power being thus cstablished 
oyer the whole cOUlltry, he returned and held fre- 
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quent conferences with Paulinus, giving up the ido- 
latry of his fathers, but taking 
ome time to rneditate 
what course he should next pursue. The successors 
of Gregory, at Rome, were regularly informed, by 
the missionaries, of the state of things in England; 
and at this time, pope Boniface took the pains to 
write letters both to Edwin and Ethelburga, f'xhort- 
ing the king to receÏ\'e the word that was preached 
to him, and the queen to use her influence with her 
husband for his spiritual good. These letters were 
accompanied with presents; for the king, a soldier's 
shirt of proof or hauberk ornamented with gold, and 
a camp-cloak or gabardine of strong and precious 
cloth; for the queen, an ivory conlb set in gold, and 
a. mirror of polished silver. 2 Still Edwin delayed to 
declare his conversion; he often passed his hours in 
BoJitude, and seemed to be in perplexity; sometimes 
he asked the advice of the nobles of his court, who 
had the greatest esieem for wisdom; but without 
coming to any conclusion. Paulinus now suspected 
that something of kingly pride was struggling in his 
breast against his better conviction; and seeking hinl 
one day as he sat alone, laid his right hand on his 
head, and a
ked him wheth('r he renlembered that 
token. The king, startled at the question, was ready 
to fall at. his feet; but Paulinus preyenting him, 
went on: "Behold," he said, "thou hast by God's 
grace escaped frOll1 the hands of the foes WhOlll thou 
didst dread; and through his bounty thou hast ob- 
tained the kingdom thou desiredst: remenlber now 
the third thing, the fulfilment of which depends on 
thine own promise; that he who has raised thEe 
to a short-li,'ed worldly kingdom, and put down thy 


Z An h-ory comb of this century, supposed to have been the 
property of St. Cuthbert, is still to be seen at Durham. The 
m!rrors of this period were commonl
r of polished steel or 50me 
other metal, the art of sih-ering gla
s being much more modern. 
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earthly foes, may deliver thee frOlll ettlllal woe, and 
give thee a part of his eternal kingdom in heaven." 
The Illysterious Inessage thus reealled to mind, 
-a lnessage which had been so exactly fulfilled, 
-overpowered the soul of Edwin. fIe called his 
friends and counsellers together, that they might 
deliver their opinions on the new faith proposed for 
their acceptance, and if they were found to agree 
with his own, that they 111ight altogether be hallowed 
at the font of life in the nalne of Christ. The first 
to speak was Coifi, the chief priest of the 1" ortlullu- 
brians. " It is your part," said he to the king, " to 
see what is this new doctrine which is preached to ns. 
rrhis at l(last I know, that there is neither \'irtue nor 
profit in what we have hitherto held and taught. If 
these gods whOln we have served were of any power, 
they would have helped me to honour and ad\'ance- 
Inent fronl yon, rather than others whOln you ha\re 
advanced; since I have served them most. But since 
they cannot protect their nlost zealous worshippers, 
illY advice is, that if what is now preached to us 

tands on better and stronger proofs, let us receive 
it at oncc." 
Another noLle deli,'cred himself in a sppech 
more befitting a consultation on the highest inte- 
r(lst of BUlll: "The present life, 0 king, weighed 
".ith the time that is unknown, seen1S to nle like 
this. 'Yhen you are sitting at a feast, with your 
(.ads and thanes in wint(lr-time, and the fire is 
lighted, and the hall is warmed, and it rains and 
snows, and the storm is loud without,-thcn comes 
a sparrow and flie,; through the house. It COlnes in 
at one door, and goes out at the other. 'Yhile it is 
within, it is not touched by the winter's storm; 
but it is but for the twinkling of an eye; for fronl 
wint('r it comes, and to winter it soon again returns. 
So also this life of man endureth for a little space j 
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what goes before, or what follows after, we know 
not. \Yherefore if this new lore bring any thing 
more certain úr Blore profitable, it is fit that we 
should follow it." 
Others having spok.en to the satHe purpose, Coifi 
at length proposed that they should hear Paulinns 
speak of the God whOIn he preached to them. His 
address was such as to nlove the aged prif'st to a 
kind of revenge against his old paganism, in which 
he had long sought for satisfaction of his doubts in 
vain. He besought the king that, as it was now 
determined all should renounce their idol-wor;:;hip 
and become Christians, he might be the fi..5t to 
profane the temples. \Yith the king's permission, 
he mounted the king.s own war-horse, girded with a 
sword, and brandishing a spear; and thus equipped 
he rode to the sacred enclosure surrounding the 
temple, which was the highest place of heathen ',"01'4 
ship in Northumbria. This was at Godmundingham, 
" the hOIl1e protected by the gods," now called God- 
nlundham, near l\Iarket \Veighton, in the East- 
Riding of Yorkshire. 1 t was un lawful for the Saxon 
priests to bear arms, or to ride except on a IDare; 
so that the strange appearance of Coifi attracted the 
notice of the people, who thought that he was seized 
with madness. Their surprise was still greater, when 
they saw him hurl his spear and fix it fast in the 
ten1ple4wall. His followers then quickly set fire to 
the wooden structure, broke down the fences round, 
and thes publicly abolished the pagan worship of 
NorthuHlbria. 
I{ing Edwin was baptised at York, on Ea
ter- 
day, A.D. 627, in a small church built of timber, and 
dedicated by the name of St. Peter's. Froln such a 
humble beginning arose the splendid minster of that 
ancient city. Here he fixed the seat of a bishopric 
for Palllinus, and wrote to IIonorius, then bishop of 

' 
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Rome, to obtain for him the honour of a paIl. After 
his baptislll he immediately began to erect a church 
of stone, which was to enclose the wooden walls al- 
ready erected, and to be itself of larger dÎ1nensions; 
but this was not cpnlpleted till the reign of Oswald, 
Ids successor. The olJ Saxon kings cOllullonly re- 
sided at country villages, where they had their halls 
or hunting-seats, anù changed frOl11 one of these 
residences to another. Edwin had one of these, if 
not more, in each of the Ridings of Yorkshire, and 
others farther to the north. Paulinus removed fronl 
place to place with the court; at one time preaching 
and baptising at Yeverin in Glendale, near the river 
Tin in Northumberland, at another at Catterick on 
the Swale, near Richillond, and another at Donafcld, 
which is supposed to be near Doncaster. In the 
first of these places it is said that the number of 
people who flocked to hini was so great, that for six- 
and-thirty days he was engaged frolll 11l0rning till 
evening in giving thenl daily instruction. \V]H?n 
they could answer to the catechislll he taught, they 
were baptised in the little ri\'cr Glen, and in the 
clear waters of the Swale; "for as yet there were 
no houses of prayer or baptisteries built," says TIede, 
" in the first years of the infant Church." IIowever, 
at Donafeld the king built a second church near his 
royal lwll; but this, together with the Inallsion, was 
shortly afterwards destroyed by the pagan Angles of 
1Ylercia. 
Edwin's zeal did not rest satisfied with the care 
of his own subjects; he persuaded Eorpwald, son of 
Redwald, to receive Christianity into East AngJia. 
This prince being slain in an insurrection of his 
pagan subjects, his brother Sigebert succeeded to 
his dominions; and he is said to have been a very 
zealous promoter of the 11ew doctrine. He had 
passed SOine years in France, where he had not only 
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been instructed in the Christian faith, but had ac- 
quired more learning than was common among the 
Saxon princes. 'Yhen he came to take the govern- 
IIlent into his hands, he brought with him Felix, a 
Burgundian bishop, who was sent, with the consent 
of I-Icnorius, then the primate, as Inissionary into 
East ..\..ngJia. There is no part of England into 
which Chri:stianity was more favourably introduced 
than this, or where it flourished l1lore in later Saxon 
times. I-Iere too was the first school founded for 
the instruction of boys in letters, according to the 
Dlodel of those which king Sigebert had seen in 
France. It has, indeed, ùeen conjectured, by SOlne 
who are anxious to prove the antiquity of our uni- 
versities, that this school was planted at Grantches- 
tel', afterwards called Cambridge: but it is more 
likely that it was at Dunwich, on the Suffolk coast, 
which was for a long time under the Saxons the see 
of a bishop, and where Felix resided. The nan1e of 
this bishop appears to be still preserved by the village 
of Felixstow, " the dwelling of Felix," on the same 
coast. 
The king-don1 of Edwin at this time extended 
into Nottinghamshire and Lincolnshire: and Pauli... 
nus crossed the H unlber to preach the Gospel at 
Lincoln. IIere his first convert was the reeve, 01. 
governor, of the city, a ll1an of wealth nan1ed Blecca, 
who, after he had received baptism with all his famjly, 
devoted part of his substance to build a handsome 
stone church. l-Ie also visited the banks of Trent, 
and baptised near Southwell, where, in Bede's tinIe, 
about one hundred years afterwards, the tradition of 
the place preseITed some lllCl1lorial âf the personal 
appf'ar:ll1ce (,f this first bishop and missionary of the 
proyince of York, of the height of his stature above 
t.he middle size, his dark hail', his aquiline nose, and 
pale anù dignified countenance. 
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At these public baptisms the king was usuall}" 
present: and froln the time of hi
 conyersion to the 
breakiug out of the war in which he lost his life, the 
reahns o,'er which he ruled are said to have enjoyed 
a most prosperous state of peace. And so watchful 
was he in maintainrng justic(', that it became a pro- 
verb in after-time to de
c)'ibe a good government as 
like king Edwin's reign, when a n10ther with a ten- 
der infant might have travelled in safety frorTI one 
sea to the other. It is also recorded, to the praise 
of his beneficence, that whpreyer a fountain of clear 
water weHed forth beside the public way, he pro- 
vided for the refreshment of wayfarers an iron jack 
or drinking-vessel, fastened to a post set in the 
ground; and such was the lo,re and fear of his 
natTIe, that none of his subjects would remo"e these 
vessels, or touch them for any purpose but that for 
which they wpre designed. 
In the rivah'y of so many smaIl kingdoms, llow- 
ever, peace was not easily preserved. Penda, a rude 
rag an warrior, who had succeeded at an advanced 
age to the throne of Mercia made league with Cad- 
waI, king of 'Yales, again
 Edwin. In a battle 
fought at Hatfield Chase, n
ar Doncaster, the Nor- 
t hUlnurian monarch was defeated and slain; and the 
country which he had so well governed was laid 
open to the inroads of two fierce chiefs, who Inade 
lun'oc of all that fell into their hands, sparing neither 
women nor children. Cadwal was, indeed, a Chris- 
tian: but his ,'engeance again
t the Saxons, whon1 
he naturally considered as foreign invaders, aimed at 
nothing short of their destrnction. In the n1ids:t of 
this confusion and calaIuity, Paulinu
, taking with 
J1Îm EtllPlburga, Edwin's widow, with her children) 
guarded by one of the brayest of the king's thanes, 
Juade his wa,. In' sea into I\::ent, where he and thp\" 
were 1IOnoul
abl
' rccci n'd by I-Iollorius, whom he 
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had shortly' before consecrated at Lincoln to thè see 
of Canterbury, anù by king Edbalù. It is a strong 
proof of the fidelity of hig escort of Christi'ln so&- 
diers fronl Northumberland, that he was enabled 
not only to preserve his life and the lives of the 
women and children on this dangero'ls journey, but 
even to con\'ey and deposit at Canterbury some 
precious vessels and or-nmnents presented by Edwin 
for the service of llÌs church, particularly a large 
cross of gold, and a golden chalice for the holy 
communion. tIe lpft behind him in the north his 
deacon James or Jacob, the companion of his n1Ïs- 
sionary labours, who continued to preach and re- 
ceive converts by the rite of baptism, residing chiefly 
at Akeburgh, "Jacob's Town," near Richmond; and 
who afterwards, when peace was restored, taught 
the Christians at York the use of chanting, as it was 
already pract
sed at Canterbury, in the luanneI' 
which Augustine had learnt at Rome. Paulinus 
did not hÏ1nself return any more to York; but the 
see of Rochester being then without a bishop, he 
was invited by Edbald and Honorius to that charge, 
in which he died at a good old age about ten years 
afterwards. 
The death of Edwin took place on the twelfth 
Df October, A.D. 633, six years and a half frOln the 
date of his baptism, in the forty-ninth year of Ius 
age, and the eighteenth of his reign. His name, 
which has passed, like that of Oswald, Alfred, and 
Edward, his successors as Christian prínces and rle- 
fenders of the faith, into a common English Christian 
name, is a memorial of the veneration paid to his 
11lemory Ly our forefathers. A faithful retainer car- 
ried his head from the field of battle to York, where. 
it was hononrably buried in a porch of St. Peter's 
Church, called St. Gr{'g'ory's porch, after the good 
pope fl'om who
e disciples he had receÎ\'ed the word 
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of life. liis widow EthcIburga retired froni the 
world into the nionastcry of Liming in Kent, found- 
ed for her by her brother Edbald, wh(\re her holJ 
and exe!nplary life causeù her to be revered as a 
suint after her deatb, in A.D. 647. 



CHAPTER IV. 


'"RO:\I THE DEATH OF KIXG EDWIN TO THE DE.\TH OF .'..RCII- 
B!SHOP THEODORE. ESTABLISHl\IE
T OF CHRISTI.AXITY. 


I like a blunt indifference; 
Affections which, if put to proof, are kind; 
And pietS' tow'rds God. Such men of old 
'Yere Eng1aud's native growth. 


"
ORDSWORTlI, 


.= - ......
 E have thus far 
een the work of the 
/ 

 Gospel among our Saxon forefathers 
\(
. 
 ",
 _ f
 ",
 
 jJ done only by the Italian missionaries, 


_. " and a few fellow-labourers frOlll the 
;=. - 
 shores of France. But we shall noW' 
see how the truth, taught by the anci{'nt Britons to 
the "dId nations of Ireland and Scotland, came back 
to enlighten the country fron1 which it had at fil'
t 
been spread. The sons of king Ethelfrid, after Ed- 
win had succeeded to hi
. throne, had taken refug
 
mnong the Picts and Scots, with a large body of 
young nobility attached to their party. Here the 
disciples of Columba, from Iona, had taught then1 
the ChristIan faith, and they had been baptised. 
After the fall of Edwin, one of whose sons by a 
former wife had fallen by his father'" side, and the 
other was a prisoner in the hands of Penda,-EtheI- 
burga having carried his children of the second 
marriage into Kent,-there were none of his line 
left to dispute the succession with them. Accorù- 
ingly they returned; and Eanfrid, the eldest, took 
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p08session of Northunlberlanù and Durham, called 
by the Saxons Beorna..ric, or "Bear-land," either 
frool the fierce creatures which then infested it, or 
because it was by the name of "bears" that the old 
IJagans of the North distinguished thf'ir bravest war.. 
riors. 1 A nephew of Edwin's, by name Osric, was 
at the same time set up by the Saxons of Yorkshire 
to be king of" Deer-Iand."2 The choice was un- 
happy. Osric, who ha(l received baptisn1 fr0111 the 
hands of Paulinus, no sooner was declared king, 
than he renounced the Christian faith; and then 
luarching to York, which had surrendered to Cad- 
,val, attempted to hesiege hÍ1n there. The '" eleh 
chieftain, seeing hinl ill provided for the attack, 
sallied out and destroyed him and his forces; and 
after long harassing the province, contrived to slay 
Eanfrid also, who had likewise become an apostate, 
at a conference. Oswald, the second son of Etllf'l- 
frid, was at hand with a small but resolute band of 
followers; and by a victory near HexhaIn entirely 
changed the fortunes of the contending parties. 
Cadwal and his large host Wf're left in heaps of 
slaughter on the field; and thus ended a war, in 
which the Britons seemed for a short time likely 
to regain their old possessions, but which was dis- 
graced by too llluch CrtH'lty to be crowned with 
lasting success. 
There is no Saxon king whose nalne has been 
Blore honoured in old traditions than that of Os- 
'v ALD, whom this yictory raised at once to the 
throne of Northumbria, and to the title of "Lord of 


1 To be called a bear in these degenerate days is not con- 
sidered a compliment; but in old times, in the North, as the 
bear was the strongest animal l....nown, it was as high a title to 
be called Beorn-mod, or Beorn-red, ' bf'ar-hearted/ as to bave 
the surname of 'Yilliam the Lion, or Richard Cæur.de-Lion. 
2 See above, p. 28. 
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Britain," and all the power of Edwin. It is said, that 
before he led his men to this dangerous onset, he 
planted an ensign of the cross in front of their ranks, 
and kneeling with them before it, prayed for de- 
liverance and victory. "This sign of the holy rood," 
he said, "is our token of blessing; at this rood let 
us bow, not to the tree, but to the almighty Lord 
that hung upon the rood for us, and pray him to 
defend the right." ''"hen he was established in the 
kingdom, he sent an1bassadors to the Scottish princes, 
with W1]On1 he and his thanes had found refuge, and 
prayed them to send him some bishop, frOll1 whom 
the English people might receive the precepts of 
the faith which he had learnt among them. They 
sent him without delay a man of great gentleness 
and piety, as Alfred describes him, full of zeal and 
of the love of God. This was AIDAN, to whom, 
at his own choice, Oswahi gave for his see the 
island of Lindisfarnc, on the coast of Northumber- 
land, near to I3ambrough, his own royal seat, A.D. 
635. This was the first foundation of the bishopric 
of Durhan}. 
Aidan waR a monk of lona, the I110nastery of St. 

olumba before mentioned,3 which in this century 
had sent forth many missionaries, who had founde
l 
other monasteries in the north of Scotland, and was 
the chief seat of dignity in the Scottish Church. 
After he had come to Lindisfarne, many other Scot- 
tish monks and priests came to associate themselves 
with him. They followed the '\Yelch or ancient 
British way of calculating Easter, which afterwards 
led to some inconvenience with those who had heen 

au
ht the Homan calendar; but nothing could be 
more f'xcmplary than the life and behaviour of these 
northern churchmcn. Aidan himself was a pattern 


· Ch i. p. 20 
t. 
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of that frugal and self-denying life, of which hig 
countryn1en in later times have shewn so nlany 
:praiseworthy examples. " He was onp," says TIede, 
"who seenled neither to covet. nor love any of thi9 
world's goods: and all the gifts he received frOln 
princes or rich nlen, he distributf'd in alms to the 
poor. 'Yherc\'er ne went, whether to town or yil.. 
lage, he went on foot, never riding on horseback, 
unlpss sonle urgent need required it, and inquiring 
of rich and poor WhOlll he nlPt whether thf'Y were 
Christians; if they were not, he invited thenl to 
learn the faith; if they were, he sought by dis.. 
course to establish thrill in what they had learnt, 
and by words and deeds to encourage then1 in works 
of mercy. His attendants, clergy or laynlen, wher.. 
ever he journeyed, were seen employed either in 
reading the Scriptures or in learning psalmody, 
whenever they were not engaged in holy prayers. 
If ever he was invited to the king's table, he went 
with one or two of his priests; and when he was 
refreshed, he soon rose and took his leave to return 
to read or pray. By his example, the religious Inell 
and women were taught to observe the fasts of 'Ved. 
nesday and Friday, abstaining frOlll food till the 
ninth hour of the day; and this they did throughout 
the year, except fron1 Easter to 'Yhitsunday. To 
the rich and powerful he gave his reproofs without 
fear or fay our ; offering them no fee or present, but 
entf'rtaining them when hey vi
ited his house with 
hospitable cheer. Besides the bounty which he 
shewed to the poor out of the worldly goods which 
were presented to him, he employed a great portion 
)f thenl in redeeming those who had been unjustly 
sold, for slaves; and manv of those whom he had 
thus redeemed, he afterw
rds Inade disciples in the 
faith; and when they were well instructed, pro- 
Inoted them to the sacred order of priesthood." 
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'V c may see in this character a pleasing picture 
of the life of a good Christian bishop in those simple 
times, anù the social evils which it was part of his 
task to rernedy. In those days, the governors SePI)} 
to have expected bribes from the people; in our
, 
the people elect their governors and receivp lJrih('
 
frOll1 them. It lllay be douhted whether this 01(1 
Christian bishop would haye approved of either 
practice; and surely no reform will be complete till 
it provides against both; but this, it 111UEt be ft'arpd, 
is beyond the power of law, and only Gospel can do 
it. Of the amendments which Christianity brought 
into the world, none is lllore remarkable than the 
relief ,yhich it has ever sought to administer to the 
unhappy condition of slavery. In this part of his 
works of lnercy, Aidan had lnany imitators ill the 
teachers of the Cburch in later Saxon times. 
It is said, that when Oswald first sent to Iona 
for a Christian guide, there was sent before Aidan a 
man of sterner mood, who, not being well received 
by the Northumbrians. returned to his countrymen 
,,:ith 111any complaints against the untamed and ilar
h 
nature of the people. " You Eeelll to me," said 
Aidan, "to havè been too hard with these unlearned 
hearcr
. Remember the apostle's practice, to feed 
thein first with the milk of gentler doctrine, till they 
are prepared for that which is 1110re perfect." The 
remark appeared to the council of Scottish Church- 
men so discreet, that they unanimously chose Aidan 
for the 1nission which he so rneritoriou
ly discharged. 
It appears, that when he first came to Lindisfarne, 
he was too little acquainted with the Saxon language 
to preach to the natives in their own tongue; and 
that Oswald, ,,'ho in his years of banishment had 
become master of the Scottish or Gaelic language, 
was often seen acting as his interpreter, while he 
preached to his earls and thanes. "It was a fair 
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sight," says TIede, "to see a Christian king so enl- 
ployed;" and a striking instance of the care of Pro- 
vidence, turning the n1Ïsfortunes of his youth to a 
lneans of blessing. 
Oswald married the daughter of Cynegil, or 
Kingil, king of \Yessex; at whose court when he 
was received as a suitor, he found there Birinus, a 
new Italian n1issionary, sent frOl11 Genoa under a 
promise which he haù Inaùe to Pope Honorins, to 
preach to the pagan provinces of England. Kingil 
and his people had listened favourably to his nles- 
sage, and they were now many of thel11 prepared 
to receive baptisn1, when O
wald caDle and stood 
godfather to his future father-in-law. The Italian 
bishop, who had received consecration in his own 
country, was then placed by the two kings at Dor- 
dIester near Oxford, A.D. 635. From this see, a 
few years afterwards, arose the bishopric of \Yin- 
chester; and other sees at Leicester and Sidnacester 
probably now called Stow, which, after the Norman 
conquest, were removed to Lincoln. Thus the king- 
donI of the \Vest Saxons, one of the nl08t extensi ve 
and well-peopled, becanle converted to Christianity. 
The Scottish bishops of Lindisfarne, howevEr, 
secm to have taken the steps that most effectually- 
led to the establislunent of Christianity in the hearts 
of the people. The Italian 111issionaries do not ap- 
pear to have ordained Illany of the native Saxons to 
the luinistry, though the) had now been nearly forty 
years settled in Kent; and in the reign of Ercon- 
bert, son of Edbald, A.D. 6-1-0, the old idol-gods were 
eVf'rywhere destroyed. The first five archbishops 
of Canterbury were all Italians; and Honorins the 
last, dying in A.D. 656, left the see vacant, without 
haying nan1ed, as his prf'df'cessors had done, the 
person who was to succeed him. Then, after a 
"::leaner of a year and a half, Frithona, a \Yest 
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Saxon priest, was consecrated by Ithamar, bishop of 
Uochester; but the name sounding barbarous in 
Roman ears, the monks of Canterbury changed it to 
Df'usdf'dit, or "God"s gift," names of like lueaning 
being often taken by Christians at their baptism in 
the primitiye Church. It is true that archbishop 
lIoIlorius had ill his lifetime consecrated this same 
I thamar, a native of Kent, to succeed Paulinus at 
Hochester; and Thomas, a man of the fen-country, 
and Boniface of Kent, to succeed Felix at Dunwich: 
but the two scriptural names given to the first two, 
and the ItaHan name of the last, whose Saxon appel- 
lation was Bertgils, proves something of unwilling- 
ness to turn the Roman plantation into an English 
Church. The Scottish Churchmen, on the contrary, 
being less anxious to prolong their own mission than 
to n1ake Christians of the Saxons, began very soon 
to associate nati\"es of the country with thelll in 
their labours; and did not make a point of turning 
their converts into Scotchmen. "'hen Peada, son 
of Penda, invited them into l\Iercia, A.D. 653, they 
sent for tbe first bishop one of their own country- 
ll1Pn, Dwina or Duma, accompanied by three Saxon 
priests. The see of Duma was probably at Repton, 
in Derbyshire; but it was shortly afterwards re- 
Jl1o\'ed to Lichfielll, where his successors ha,re con- 
tinued till this time. One of these Saxon priests, 
Cedda, was afterwards consecrated by Finan, second 
bishop of Lindisfarne, to restore Christianity in Es- 
srx. London was at this time in the hands of the 
l\Iercians; so that the king of Essex could not 
restore him the see of )Iellitus at St. Paul's, hut 

a"e hinl two other seats in the present county of 
Essrx; Tilbury on the Thames, and Ithancester, a 
town which 
tood near 
Ialtlon, but has since been 
dp
troyed. Thus the whole of England, with the 
f\xception of Sussex, had fccei'.rd the preachers of 
lì-2 
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the Gospel within fifty-five years after the landing 
of Augustine; but its rapid progress in the latter 
portion of this period was especially owing to the 
disciplf's of Columba, whOln the zeal of O
walù had 
brought to Lindisfarne. 
In the mean time the wars and troubles of the 
EttIe Saxon kingdoms were often a hinderance to 
the progress of the faith. The fierce old Penda, 
ill brooking his subjection to Northuulbria, renewed 
the war against Oswald, who fell in a battle against 
llim in the ninth year of his reign, A.D. 643. Sige- 
bert of East Anglia, and his successor Anna, both 
recorded as excellent Christian princes, were also 
slain by Penda in two different wars, at SOHle in- 
terval of tin1e frOl11 each other. .i\.nother Sigebert, 
surnamed the Good, who had called Cedda fronl 
Lastingham to restore Christianity in Essex, met 
with his death frOl11 two of his own relatives, in a 
luanneI' which strongly luarks the struggle which 
was l11ade between Christianity and the old pagan- 
ism. The two brothers who had done the 111urder, 
on being brought to trial, and questioned why they 
did it, could only say that they were provoked be- 
canse the king was so ready to spare his fops, and so 
n1ildly grantcd forgi,'eness to all that asked it. The 
Christian spirit of King Oswald, which had shone 
so eminently in his life, did not desert hilll in the 
hour of death. 'Vhen he saw himself surrounded 
by the enemy, and was nIl the point of receiving hi
 
death-wound, he looked upwards; and those who 
were near him, and lived to tell of that disastrous 
day, reported that the last words on his lips were, 
" Spare, Lord, the souls of my people." 
Oswy, brother of Oswald, obtained the Northunl- 
hrian throne after the battle in which Oswald fell; 
but he was fur 
OJl1e time mastf'r of only part of the 
pro\'inc(', another COlli petitoI' kceping a part, and 
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was also fòr his first years sulJject to the authority 
of Penda. That warlike pagan being at length 
slain in a bloody conflict near the river Aire, Oswy 
became for the remaining years of his reign undis- 
putpd "lord of Britain." .A t the close of it, the 
arri,"al of THEODORE of Tarsus to be archbishop 
of Canterbury, A.D. 669, brought further eminent 
benefits to the English Church. 
On the death of Frithona, three years before, 
OS\\ y, and Egbert then king of Kent, had sent a 
Ken tbdl priest nameù \Yighard to be consecrated 
archbishop at Rome by Vitalian, the pope of that 
period. 'Vighard died at Rome before he could be 
consecrated; upon which news being received, they 
sent a second message to Vitalian, desiring that he 
would himself find some good religious n1an, worthy 
of the office, and they would receive him for pri 4 
mate. . It was some time before the good pope, who 
was anxious to do his duty to the Saxons, was able 
to nleet with such a character as he thought fit for 
the station. 4 He had no one at ROllle, or of Italian 


4 Vitalian, in his letter to king Oswy, preserved in Bede's 
History (iii. 29), has these words: "A man of good instruc- 
tion, and in all things well accomplished for archbishop, such 
as your letter asks for, I have not yet been able to find; for 
the person to whom I have sent resides at some distance." It 
aprears from this, that the king had requested this pope to 
send the Saxons an archbishop appointed by himself. 'Vhen 
some modern writers therefore say, that this was done with 
,. Italian subtlety," and that the pope made an experiment on 
English patience, they mistake the fact. If the English had 
been unwilling to receive a primate from Rome, there was 
})lenty of time, after they had heard of '\ïghard's death, to 
send another of their nath"e } ,riests to be consecrated by the 
pope. "
hen Italian suhtlety filled the vacant preferments in 
England, in the time of king John and Henry III., they were 
not left open for two or three years before an appointment 
was made. Hence l\Ialmsbury (b. i. c. 50) says, that " to 
king Oswy belongs the principal honour of haying procured the 
mission of Theodore. though Egbert shared in the act as prince 
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birth, whom he could fix upon; but at a 11l0nastery 
near Naples there resided a reverend abbot born of 
African parents, named ADRIAN', fatuous fO)' hig 
knowledge of the Scriptures, and very learned in 
the Greek and Latin languages. Adrian was sent 
for, but 11l0destly declined the office; and a friend 
whom he recolluuended to the pope also dcc1in{'d, 
]lis health being too infinn. In the Inidst of their 
difficulties, Theodore happened to visit ROlue, and 
as he was well known to Adl'ian, Vitalian 111ade 
choice of hilll for the see of Canterbury. He was 
at this time sixty-six years of age, but a finn and 
vigorous old nlan, having Ii \Ted the teluperate life 
of a Blonk in his native country. And he lived 
twenty-two years more as archbishop, devoting all 
his powers of luind and body to the good of his 
adopted country. 
-As he was by education a melnber of the Greek 
Church, which after the division of the Itonlall 
elnpire soon began to vary in some of its practices 
fronl the 'Vestern Church, Vitalian thought it right 
to guard against the risk of his introducing any of 
these practices among the Saxons. For this reason 
}w required that Adrian should accompany him to 
England. In all other respects, nothing could be 
InOl'e truly catholic than the spirit of this Illission. 
Here were three churchmen, born in three di
tant 
countries, Africa, C;reece, and Italy, all led by one 
,,-jsh to benefit a fourth, to serve the cause of the 
Gospel in England; and for this sacred purpose two 
of then1 at once renounced the ties of country, kin- 
dred, and friends, to go aIllong strangers, and"one at 
that advanced age when nature cOlnmonly asks only 
for rest anù repose. Their jonrney to England was 
of the pro\"ince of Canterbury." He says not a word of Vita- 
lian as acting beyond their "ishes, not even mentioning his 
name. 
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not without incOll\'enience and delay. ...
 po".erfnl 
Ininister at the French court, suspecting that they 
came with a message from the Grecian emperor 
against his 11laster to the Engli
h kings, kept theln 
pri50ners at large for several months at Paris; and 
it was not till the king of Kent had sent his reeve or 
ambassador into France, that Theodore was allowed 
to proceed, Adrian beillg still detained a short ti me 
longer. 
They found the newly-planted Church labouring 
under something of diyision. Oswy had 111arriell 
Eanfleda, the daughter of Edwin and Ethelburga,5 
who, having been educated in I{ent, had learnt to 
prefer the Roman way of calculating Easter. lIenee 
when r-:he came, with her Kentish chaplain, to Banl- 
brough, it happened that one part of the household 
were keeping the Lent fast, while the others were 
rejoicing in the Easter festival. This led to disputes 
between those of the clergy who had been ordained 
by the Scots, and the discipLes of Augustine and 
Paulinus; and a few years before the arrival of 
Theodore, a famous council was held on this ques- 
tion at the abbey of 'Yhitby, A.D. 664<. Agilbert, a 
French prelate, who had resided some time in Ire- 
land, and was now bishop of Dorchester, wa
 the 
leaùer of one party; and Colman, third bishop of 
Lindisfarne, was chief speaker for the other. Agil- 
bert, however, who was not master of the Saxon 
language, and shortly afterwards retired to France, 
where he died archbishop of Paris, took little part in 
the debate; but deputed 'Vilfrid, a young Northulll'" 
brian priest, who had passed some years in study at 
Home and Lyons, to plead for the rule of Italy and 
France. Oswy, who presided at this council, after 
listéning in turn tl) Colman and 'Vilfrid, one of whon1 


II See aboye, p. 50. 
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traced his practice to St. John, tlJe other to St. Peter, 
on hearing the text, " Thou art Peter, and I will 
give to thee the keys of the kingdonl of heaven," 
stopped the debate. "Is it true, Colman," he 
said, " that our Lord spoke these words to Peter ?"' 
" 1\lost true." "Hut can you prove that any such 
power was given to your saint Columba ?" "\Ve 
cannot:' "Then," said the king, "I dare not with- 
stand this door-keeper of hea\.en, but must obey his 
rule, lest, when I come to that door, and ask for 
entrance, he should refuse to turn the key." This 
kingly je3t \vas received as the jests of great nien 
usually are by their dependants, and the assembly of 
carls and COlnmoners decided that it would be expe- 
dient to leave the erroneous calculation and adopt 
the better. It is 1110St likely that the influence of 
Quef'n Eanfleda had before persuaded Oswy to take 
the part he did; for it is inlpossible to suppose that 
he could have been seriously turned to a new opinion 
in the debate by such an argunlent as this. It was 
unfortunatc in its result, however, as it gave offence 
to Colman, a plain sincere Christian, who shortly 
after resignC'd his bishopric, and retired to a nlOna
- 
tery in Ire1and, taking with hin1 several Saxon reli- 
gious persons, as well as the greater part of his Scot- 
tish monks and clC'rgy. The Scottish Church after- 
wards fpformed their calendar, A.D. 710. 
It is nluch to be regretted that this difference 
could not have been left to time and friendly intel'- 
course on both sides; il.. which case it is probable 
that the change, which both the Scottish and 'Velch 
Churches aftf'rwards adnlitted, would have been 
made in concert with the English. As it was, the 
Northumbrians lo!'t a body of Christian teachers, 
whose sojourn had been of the greatest benefit to 
theIn, and whose life an.} manners were above aU 
}.\raisc. Their frugal haùits and abstinrnce from 
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an worldly indulgences were attested by the condi- 
tion in which they left the place, to which their 
abode had gained the title of the Holy Island Be- 

ides the humble church of wood, cased with lead, 
both wans and roof, there were only a few of the 
Inost simple dwenings in which ci\'iliseù man can 
live. l\loney they had none: their only riches 
were their flocks and herds. All that they had 
they gave to the poor; and if the king came to 
,'isit them, or to pray in their church, he C'ither 
departed as he came, with a few attendants, or re- 
ceived fron1 them no better entertainment than thtir 
daily fare. It is no wonder that the influence of 
such men in promoting Christianity was very great: 
the people flocked to the churches and monasteries 
on Sundays to hear their preaching; and if one of 
them came to a village as he journeyed, they ,..-ould 
crowd round hill1 to ask for an exhortation frOlll 
the words of life. Even on the way, the peasants 
who met them would run up, and ask them to .ign 
their foreheads with the cross, and to gÍ\.e them 
their blessing. And indeed, says Bede, they had 
no other errancl where\'er they went, than to preach, 
to baptise, to visit the sick, and to take care of 
souls. 
The first year of Theodore's primacy was em- 
ployed in visiting all the places in England where 
then." was any religious foundation 8tanding, whether 
bishops' sees or monasteries, and setting in order 
what was wanting. Before the time of Theodore 
there Sf'PlU to have been no parish churches or re- 
sidpnces of single clergytl1en; but whether married 
priests or monks, they dwelt together near the bi- 

hop's see, or where a Inonastery was founded. Theo- 
dore was receÎ\'ed every wllere with a hearty wel- 
('Orne; and under his instructions the right way (\f 
lpeping Easter was soon received in all tl;e English 
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Church. Both he and his cOlupanion Adrian were 
well instructed in sacred and other learning; and 
finding the Saxons as yet very little acquainted with 
letters, it was one of their first labours to found 
schools, where th
 Grf'ek and Latin language could 
be taught, together with arithmetic, some knowledge 
of astronomy for the calculation of time, and rules 
for I1laking ver3CS. FroIn this tinle also the use of 
{'hanting was taught in all the churches; and Theo- 
dore was himsdf perhaps the first who practised 
the art of Inedicine in England. He seems to have 
obtained grants of land fronl some of the Saxon 
princes at Cricklade in \Viltshire, and at Oxford, 
where his first schools were established; but the 
monastery of St. Pp-ter's, or St. Augustine'
, at Can- 
terbury, where Adrian presided as abbot, was for 
some tinle aft.er the 1110gt distinguished seat of learn- 
ing in the south of England. There were many of 
their disci pIes, as Bede testifies, in his tinle, who 
knew Latin and Greek as well as they knew their 
own tongue. For the advancement of learning, 
Theoùore had brought a nunlber of lnanuscripts 
with hilU, and procured others frOln ROlne or fronl 
the East. Among these are said to have been copies 
of the poems of Homer, the writings of Chrysost01l1 
and Josephus, besides several portions of the Scnp- 
Ìltres. Nothing can prove lnore renlarkably the 
effect of his diligence in training the lninds of the 
young Saxons, than t.he change which it wrought in 
the state of society. And it was so ordered by a 
goúd Providence, that the greater part of the Saxon 
kingdOllls at this tinlc, and for sonle years later, en- 
JOYc.l an interval of peace, without the interruptions 
of continued war. "The kings were brave aIHI 
Christian," says BerIe, ready to defend their 0\\ 11 
rights, anò not invading the provinces of each úther. 
Tlh.=:ir number, Uloreover, was by this time SOTLIO. 
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thing lessened. '","ulfhere, king of :\Iercia, had be- 
come master of Essex, and the kings of East .Anglia 
were H\bject to him. Cedwalla, king of 'Vessex, 
A.D. 685, conquered the little province of Sussex; 
so that there remained only the two kingdOll1S of 
Kent and ".,. essex south of Thames. And North- 
umbria had already obtained something of firmness 
and sf'curity, which, with little interruptiOl
 frOlll 
the Picts and Scots, it continued to enjoy. 
Theodore was receiyed as primate of all Eng- 
land, to the north as well as to the south of the 
Humber. There had been a pall sent from Rome 
to Paulinus, to give hinl the honour of archbi
hop 
of York; but the death of Edwin, and his flight 
frOlll the province, took place before he had receh-ed 
it. The see remained vacant for thirty years, while 
the Scottish bishops of Lindisfarne governed the 
Church of Northul11bria; and at the time of Theo- 
dore's arrÏ\'al there was some dispute about it. '","il- 
frid, abbot of Ripon, the Northumbrian priest who 
had taken so pr01uinel1t a part in the council at 
"-hitby, had been appointed shortly after to the 
hishopric of York; and as there "-as then no arch- 
bi
hop at Canterbury, and Rochester was also vacant, 
he would not receive consecration from the Scottish 
bishop
 of Lindisfarne or Lichfield, but went oyer to 
France to obtain it from .1gilbert at Paris, and fronl 
other French bishops. King O.5wy, not altogether 
appI'o'"ing the slight which was thus put upon the 
Church from which he had himself received his first 
Christian instruction, sent for a worthy Saxon abbot 
fl'om the monastery of Lastingham in Cle\'eland, to 
have him 1113.de bishop. This was ST. CHAD, the 
Saxun saint, whose memory is duly honoured by the 
beautiful cathedral church at Lichfield, dedicated to 
his memory; honoured also it is by a church called 
after him at Shrewsbury, though not of the propor- 
H 
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tions or style of that in which he used to worship.6 
He went for consecration to 'Vina, bishop of 'V essex, 
for whom king Coin walch, or Kenwal, had just built 
the cathedral church of \Vinchester, founded A.D. 
660. On this occasion we find the first act of cml1- 
n1union between the \Velch and English Christians; 
two 'Velch bishops having come, probably frOlTI 
Cornwall and Somerset, to assist 'Vina at the conse- 
cration of Chad. It is not, however, to be wondered 
at, if these old inhabitants of Britain continued still 
unwilling to join in Christian fellowship with the 
people who had driven them out of the best and 
fairest portion of the island, and with whmn theil" 
own independent spirit still kept them at frequent 
war; especially when these new converts to the faith, 
inst
ad of coming to thell1 for instruction, accused 
then1 of errors in their practice, and wanted them to 
conforlll to orrlinances of their own. 
Chad, being thus consecrated bishop of York, 
shewed himself in all things a pupil of the good 
Scottish bi
hop Aidan, living in the most self-deny- 
ing manner, and journeying about on foot to preach 
at cot or ca
tle, villages or towns. 'Vilfrid, finding 
his see occupied ùy another, n1ade no complaint; but 
staying in l(ent, where there was then no bishop, 
continued to ordain pricsts and to exercise the acts 
of his function therf', till Theodore can1e. It seems 


6 St. Chad's at Shrewsbury was an abbey church founded 
by the l\Iercian princes, Sf on after the death of this good bi- 
shop, when they had takE' 1 Shrewsbury from the Welch. Hut 
the present parish church, in which there is a jumbling mixture 
of Doric, Ionic, Rustic, and Corinthian, built about fifty years 
RgO, with its large round body and small head, has been com- 
pared to an overgrown spider, Quarterly Review, No. cxxvi. 
p. 410.-The beautiful old Sa-xon church at Lastingham, as 
:\[1'. Stevenson has well observed, ifnot the original building of 
Cedda or his brother Chad, is one of the oldest churches in the 
kingdom. SteYen
o:1's Beàe, p. 212. 
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that Theodore had no intention to interfere with 
ChaJ as an intruder, for he considered that the king 
had a right to dispose of the bishopric; but he had 
some doubts whether the consecration of the British 
bishops was accorrling to order. "If you doubt it," 
said Chad, "I willingly resi
n Iny bishopric. I e\'er 
thought lllyself unworthy of the dignity, but COD- 

ented to take it out of ol-"edience to Iny king:' 
Theodore replied, th

 he by no means wished him 
to resign his bishopric; but if he had not been duly 
consecrated, he was himse1f ready to complete his 
consecration. This he did; but Chad, probably see- 
ing that there was a division of parties in the pro- 
\'inee, withdrew to his hunlble retirelnent at Lasting- 
ham; and \Yilfrid entered upon the duties of the see. 
Theodore, struck by the worth of this primitive- 
mannered Christian, when the see of Lichfield shortly 
after became vacant, recommended Chad to \V ulf- 
here, king of i\Iercia. He had now a proviLcc not 
nluch less in extent than the Korthumbrian kingdom, 
having all ihe counties which compose the midland 
circuit, and Staffordshire, with part of Shropshire 
and Cheshire, beside. Theodore, therefore, at an- 
other n1eeting, having for some tin1e in vain entreat- 
ed him to use a horse for 1110re expedition on his 
journeys, at length ordered one of his own horses to 
be brought, and insisted upon nlounting him himself: 
The archbishop is said also to have made hinl pro- 
mise to have with him in case of need a horse-u:aggoJl, 
or jaunting-car; which was probably the kind of car- 
riage then used by persons of quality on peaceful 
travels. 
Thus provided, the good old Saxon journeyed 
diligently about the nlidland counties, anr} in a fe,v 
Yf'ars gained a high reputation for his Christian vir- 
tUf'
. 'V ulfhere gave him a grant of land in Lin- 
colnshire, on which he founded a Illonastery, which 
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is supposed to ha\'e stood at Barton upon Hmllber, 
where there is still standing a very ancient Saxon 
church. He died in l\Iarch, A.D. 672, within three 
years after he had been appointed to the see of Lieh- 
fidd; at which ('it,' he resided with seven or eight of 
hi., cler
y in a priv"ate house, employing hilnseÙ' witl
 
them, whenever he was not visiting his diocese, in 
study and prayer. It is recorded of hbn, that he was 
deeply llloved to adore the power of God in the 111Y:5- 
terious wonders of the wind and storn1. If he heard 
the sound of it, as he f.:at reading, he would stop to 
utter a prayer that God would be lnerciful to the 
children of men. ...-\.s it increased, he woulll shut the 
book, and, falling on his knees, remain fixed in in- 
ward prayer. But if it grew yery violent, or thunller 
and lightning shook the em'tIt and air, then he would 
go to the church, and pass the tin1e in earnest sup. 
pIications and psalms. "Ha\'e you not read," he 
would 
aY, "how it is written, 'The Lord thundered 
out of h
a\'en, and the I-lighest uttered his "oice?' 
God moves the clouds, wakens the winds, shoots 
forth the ligYltning, and thunders frOl11 hea\'en, that 
fIe may arouse the clwellers upon earth to dread 
Him. and put into their hearts the renlelllbr
nce of 
the doom that is to COlne, to bend their haughty 
boldness. and drive away their pride. Therefore it 
i
 our part to answer his hea\'enly warning with 
due fear and love, to implore his 111ercy, and exa- 
n1Ïne the secrets of our hearts; th2.t we lllay not ùe 
stricken hy his hand when it is stretched forth to 
j ud (re the 
\'orld."ï 
\Yilfriù, his succes
or at York, was a person of 
very different character, much superior to Chad in 
learning and accol11pli
lllllent
, and l110re disposed to 


7 This pious custom of St. Chad i5 dwelt upon at 80me 
len
th by the excellent Bi:5ho:.' Jeremy Taylor, Life of Clp'Ü;l, 
f;i
c. xdii. 
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advance the cause of tile Church by outward state 
and ,vealth. He was born of noble parentage, and 
in early youth had been sent by his father to try his 
fortune at court. " He went," says the friend who 
wrote his life, "with arms, and ho
'se5, and good ap. 
parel for himself and his attendants, that he might be 
fit to stand before a king." Queen Eanfleda beCaIl1e 
his patroness, and fron1 her advice he seen18 to have 
determined to entr.r upon a religious life. He re. 
tired from BaIl1brough to Lindisfarne with one of the 
king's thanes, whose inflrnl health had inspired hinl 
with a wish to pass the end of his days in that mall. 
astery. There he lived some time under the disci. 
pline of the Scottish monks; but his active mind was 
not satisfied with their simple rules. He went to ask 
the qUten's leave to pay a yisit to Rome. It was 
easily granted; the nlore so, as she was herself edu- 
cated under the discipline of the Roman missionaries 
in Kent; to whom, and to thè king, she instructed 
him to go, with a letter of introduction, on his way. 
He was well received at Canterbury, where he made 
acquaintance with Bcrìedict Biscop, another Jouth 
of prOlnising talents, who accompanied hin1 abroad. 
There, both at Lyons and at Itome, he saw SOll1e- 
thing of the pomp and state of the Church in foreign 
lands, and after passing some years in study at both 
places, he returned to England, and became abbot of 
a n10nastery at Hipon, till those events occurred in 
I!Ìs life whid1 have been already mentioned. 
He was oniy thirty years of age when he went 
oyer to France to be consecrated bi5hop of York; 
and it was now five year:; later when he took posses- 
sion of the N orthumbrian province. He found the 
church built by Edwin and Oswald in a state of mi- 
serable neglect, the old roof dropping with rain-drops, 
and the windows open to the weather, and giving 

ntrance to the bir(ls, which made their nf':5ts within. 
H2 
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He repaired it substantially, "skilfully roofing it 
with lead," (it was probably of thatch before), "and 
prevented the entrance of birds and rain by putting 
!!lass into the windows, yet such glass as allowed 
the l('llll to slti ze within. At Ripon he built a new 
church of }Jolislted stone, with colU1nns variously 01'- 
nanwnted, and porches."8 It was, perhaps, in bad 
imitation of the marble buildings he had seen in Italy, 
that he washed the outer walls of this original York 
Ininster, "and made theIn, as the prophet says, wltitel. 
tItan snow." And it was a piece of splendour, very 
strikingly in contrast with the plain Inanners of good 
St. Chad and his Scottish instructors, when he nlade 
a great feast of three days to king Egfrid and his 
brother, his reeves and thanes, and all the abbots 
and other persons of dignity, whom he could muster 
in the Northern kingdOlu, at the dedication of this 
first minster of Ripon. This custom, however, of 
exhausting a good portion of the Church's wealth 
at dedication-feasts, which prevailed both in Saxon 
and Nonnan tilnes, was not without a Inullificent 


S This is the account of Stephen Eddy, the writer of 
\Yilfrid's life, a writer oldf'r than TIede, who tells us that he 
wa.s a l{c>ntish man, and precentor, or teacher of chanting, 
under \Vilfrid, at York or Ripon, A.D. 670. It is extraor- 
dinary that many modern writers should speak of the Sa."tons 
before the Conquest as having only wooden churches, wIlen 
there is in this oldest piece of Sa"{on history such an account 
as may be found in the text. The glass which the Saxons had 
then learnt to fuse was not quite of such fine transparency as 
may now be seen in the large plates of every haberdasher's 
window; but probably something more thick and green than is 
still to be found in old country churches, where it has stood for 
many centuries. Still it was good enough to keep out wìnd 
and weather, and it 'Was their best. And if it cast" a dim re- 
ligiûus light" through the interior, they did not want those 
ugly green or red curtains, which are needed in modern temples, 
tG shut out the yiolence of the summer sun.-Since this note 
was first written, a manufactory of glass adapted for church- 
windows has been found
d at 
ewca
tlè. 
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k'_!ld of charity; and it was founded on tbt E.xample 
or- Solomon at the dedication of his temple. 
It must be observed, that in these early times, 
before the division of the country into parishes, al- 
11105t all the income of the church was paid to the 
bishop. The tithes were sent by Christian land- 
owners to the bishop's see, which were before paid 
to the heathen priest; for this religious offering, 
which was paid by the patriarchs before the law,9 
was never lost in the heathen world before the tilnei 
of Christianity. Besides these, we find before TIede's 
time there wås established in Northumberland and 
'V e
sex a payment called church-scot, or first-fruits, 
to be paid at l\lartimnas; which was probably ap- 
plied to building or repairing of churches, as the 
name seems to imply, and has been supposed to be 
the origin of l!lodern church - rates. The bishop 
therefore travelled about in those times, wherever 
he went taking with him not only his chaplains and 
clergy, who taught chanting and psahn-singing, but 
a company of builders and stone-Ulasons, plumbers 
anù glaziers, and carpenters, to build churches and 
baptisteries about the country, in places where the 
noblemen and country gentlemen (earls and thanes) 
gave theln grounù for builùing. There were nlany 
places where the ancient British clergy had held 
churches, which were now deserted. It was the 
aim of \Vilfrid to recover these for holy uses; and 
in many instances his labours were crowned with 
6U ('cess. 
As this account of the dedication of R ipon is the 
. earliest account of the kind which is left to us of the 
dedication of an English church, it niay be well to 
give it a little lnore at length. On the assc)ubly oi 


9 Gen. xiv. 20; xxyiü. 22. 
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princes and people cOIning together, '''''ilfrid, or one 
of his priests, appears to have offered a prayer taken 
frmn the prayer of 8010n10n (1 Kings viii.), to con- 
secrate the hou
e of God and the prayers of the 
people in it. They then dedicated the altar, which 
was raised on stf'pS, and laid o\yer it a purple cover- 
ing em broidered ,,,ith gold; the sacred vessels were 
then placed on it, and all the congregation partook 
of the holy communion. Then the bishop, standing 
in front of the altar, deliyered a sern10n, turning to- 
wards the people, and enumerated in it all the gifts 
of land which the princes of l\orthun1berland lwd 
given to the 111inster of Ripon; and exhorting thenl 
to go on in such good works, nlade lllention of the 
old British churches, which were still lying waste 
about the country where they dwelt. Aluong the 
other precious gifts presented by \\ïlfrid on this 
occa
don, was "a wonderful piece of workluanship 
unheard of before his tin1e." This was a copy of 
the four Gospels, written with gilded letters, on 
parchment, adorned with purple and other colours, 
the coyer of which was inlaid with gold and pre- 
cious stones, "the work of jewellers." After the 
service was concluded, the festivities began; and the 
princes and nobles were as affable and court
ous 
among the 1110nks of Ripon as the occasion de. 
111anded. 
The reign of Egfrid, son of Oswy, was as pro- 
sperous at the outset as his father's had been; and 
for son1e time \Vilfrid al1d his sovereign were the 
best of friends. But the zeal of the Northumbrians 
to enrich the Church, and the l11any 11l0nasteries 
which they founded in that wide province, was now 
such as to awaken some alann and jealousy in the 
breast of the king. The abbots and abbesses of 
these n10nasteries, who were of the best blood ill 
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Northumberland, often made presents to \VilfIid of 
their wealth, or left hin1 heir of their possessions; 
and thus the king's heriots lO and other revenues \\ ere 
impaired. l\lany persons seem to have kept their 
Inoney back in their life-time, under pretence that it 
was consecrated to pious uses. Others, who were of 
noble rank, sent their sons to be educated by \Vil- 
frid, that they might choose whether to serve the 
Church or the king; and it is likely that the bishop, 
who was young and fond of power, would engage as 
many of them in his own way of life as he could. 
This was, indeed, his weak side. His influence 
was dangerous for a subject to possess; and he used 
many popular arts to promote it. His gifts to clergy 
and laymen were so large, that they were beyond all 
example. His retinue was princely both in number 
and apparel. Egfrid's first queen, Etheldreda, seems 
to have been obliged by her relatives, against her 
will, to enter upon a married life. When she had 
retired into a monastery, the second queen, Irmin- 
burga, not being a favourer of monasteries, was often 
reminding the king of \Yilfrid's splendour, his large 
housekeeping, the number of nlonasteries, like pa.. 
laces, that were rising round them, and his army of" 
followers. Egfrid, who had reason to complain of' 
some encroachment on his rights, sumnloned Theo- 
ùore to hrar his accusations against him. Theodore 
seems to ha\'e proposed that \Yilfrid's great bishopric 
should be di,-ided into two; but as \Vilfrid refuse(\ 
any lessening of his power, he was deposed. After 
his drparture, the proyince of Xorthumbria was di- 
yided between the sees of York and Hexham, and 
again a few y"ars afterward:, into four, lUpon and 



o The Saxon kings, on the death of an earl or thane, had 
a claim to 
ou;.e of h:s beí't hor:::es and suits of armour, and a 
sum irl g:old. But if he left his property to the Ch 1 lfch, it 
passed w
thout the
c heriot:;;. 
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Lindisfarne being added; and a fifth bishop was 
appointed for the part of the kingdon1 which lay 
ill Scotland, whose see was at Abercorn or vVhi.. 
thern, in Galloway. .It is said that \Yilfrid left 
son1e thousands of nlonks in l\orthumbria to be 
lSoverned by these bishops. 
\Vilfrid's character was active and enterprising; 
and he l1id not remain quiet under this nlisfortune. 
He detern1Ïned to go to HOIne; and it is the only in- 
stance of an English churchman before the Conquc.3t 
who tried to use the pope's authority against the soye- 
reign and the Church of his own country. He found 
pope Agatho and a council of bishops assemLled to 
debate upon some her('
y of the time; and haying 
gi,-en a good account of his own faith, he was sent 
back with letters to the king ornamented with a bull ll 
and waxen seal; an unusual sight to the Saxons, 
who only signed their letters with a 'J.ood-tolcen, or 
lnark of ,1 crOss. \Vhen 'Yilfrid .displayed this en- 
sign of yictory before king Egfrid, that 1110narch 
was rude enough to say he had bribed the pope; 
and treating him as a rebel, sent hinl to prison at 
Brunton in Nortllllluberland, and afterwards at Dun- 
uar. .A fter he had relnained llC're nine nlonths, St. 
ELba, a pious WOlnan, to whosp honour one of the 
churches at Oxford is dedicated, abbess of Colding- 
ham, the king's aunt, procured his release; but he 
was not now permittcd to relnain in the country. 
lIe' went to l\lercia, and afterwards to \Vessex; but 
the influence of Egfrid drove hinl out frOln both. 
Affliction mends the heart, and often quickens a 
zral for the cause of God, when prosperity had gone 


11 The pope's letters have been called bulls, from the bull 
or leaden seal, with the image of St. Peter and St. Paul, hang- 
ing to them. In former times kings and emperors on the con- 
tinent used to hang such seals at the bottom oÎ their letters of 
authority. 
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nEar to quench it. The bani
hed luan, finding the 
ChristÍ3n kingùoms shut against him, went to try hi:; 
fortunes with the poor pagans of Sussex, who were 
yet almost excluded from the society of the rest of 
EnglanLI. Their king had, indeed, received baptism, 
and had 111arried a Christian princess fi'om another 
pruvince; and a Scottish n10nk had estaoIished a 
small monastery at Bosham, near Chictester. nut 
the poor men lived here, and sung their psalms, like 
the pilgJ'iIn-father
 in New England; 
. Amidst the woods they sung, 
And the star3 heard, anù the sea: 


but not one of the people of the province came to 
leaI'll their rule of life or hear their preaching. It 
happeneù, however, shortly befure \Vilfrid came 
among them, there had been long-continued drought 
in their country, and a se\Oere Üuuine had followed. 
'Vithout resource in this distress, there would go 
forty or fifty of theln in con1r
nies, shrunken and 
pined for lack of food, to the heights along their 
coast, and desperately joining their hands together, 
that if one's resolution or strength should fail, he 
might be dragged on Ly his next ft:llow, throw them- 
selves down to Uf' dashed in pieces by the cliffs or 
swallowed Lv the waves Lelow. In the midst of this 
wreck of life" came 'Vilfrid among theul ; and finding 
the 111isery greatly enhanced by their ignorance of the 
art of fishing (for except the few eels which they 
picked out of the miner'::; dam, their skill was unable 
to guide thenl to any other supply), he collected all 
the nets tllf'Y could muster, and joining them togEther, 
direc
ed an experiment to be made upon th
 sea; 
and this proving very successful, L;)th the people 
whom he had rescued from perishing and the king 
received him as a IneSSf'nger of truth with the great- 
est willingness. The king gave hÏ1n a large grant of 
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land at Selsey, which was long afterwards a bishop's 
see, before it was changed to Chichester; and on the 
day that \Vilfrid held his first public baptislll aIl10ng 
them, a shower of 111ild abundant rain seemed to 
shew that a God of 111ercy was restoring the earth, 
for the sake of those who had turned to acknowledge 
His power. 
After ten years of banishment, Egfrid being slain 
in a battle with the Picts, Aldfrid his brother and 
successor recalled \Vilfrid, who had before been re- 
conciled with Theodore. He was not, however, a 
character fitted to ren1ain at rest; and after the death 
of the aged archbishop, trying to undo his arrange- 
ments of the sees in the north, he was again depo
ed 
by a council of bishops; and refusing the mona5- 
tery of Ripon, which was offered him as a residenc
, 
again appealed to Rome. Pope John wrote to Ald- 
frid, but with 110 better success than his predecessor; 
but as Bertwald, archbishop of Canterbury at that 
time, and Ethelred, king of l\Iercia, who had become 
an abbot, took his part, his restoration was procured 
after Aldfrid's death. He died at Oundle, a mona
- 
tery he had founded in )lercia, A.D. 709, 
nding his 
remarkable and troubled life forty-five years afkr 
his first consecration to the hi5hup's office. 
It would ha,'e been happ
' for the Church, if a 
man of such ability to ser\'e it had been 1110re free 
from amÞition, and more: ruled by the prudent 
counEels of Theoòore, who, during the first year
 
of "'ilfrid's trials, was pursuing his own df'signs of 
peaceful improvement. A war having broken out 
between Ethelred, king of 
Iercia, and Egfrid, A.D. 
679, the Christian luediation of Theodore resto1'c(1 
peace. He first introduced a practice, which was 
long continued with great bcntht to the Church, of 
frequf'ntly holding councils or a
3('mbìies of bishop
 
and clergy for the regnlatiolJ of the Church in dif- 
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ferent provinces, and laying down laws or canons 
for faith and practice. AlTIOng other good rules 
passed at the first council, held at Hertford, A.D. 
673, it was resolved that the nunlber of bishops 
should be increased as the faith was spread into new 
provinces, and that they should take occasion, as 
they could, to obtain the consent of the Saxon kings 
to this increase. Agreeably to this resolution, beside 
the new sees which he had founded in the north, he 
was enabled to found the bishopric of Hereford A.D. 
67.5, that of \V orcester A.D. 679, and in A.D. 686 to 
appoint a bishop at Selsey, where \Yilfrid had so hap- 
pily prepared the ground. lIe was also an encou- 
rager of the building of country churches apart from 
monasteries, having, as it is likely, seen the benefit of 
having parish priests, according to the institutions of 
.J ustinian, the Grecian emperor, in his native coun- 
try; and for this end he seems to have begun the rnle, 
which afterwards became a Saxon law, that the thane:; 
or country gentlemen, who built such churches on 
their estates, should pay a portion of the tithes to 
the priest of their own church, instead of paying an 
to the minster or cathedral. FrOlTI this beginning, 
of which perhaps there were only a few examples in 
Theoùore's lifetime, arose our excellent arrangement 
of parish churches. 12 It doe
 not belong to this His- 
tory to speak of a book which he wrote on the rule 
of priests for dealing with penitents; which was for 
a long time held in high value at home and abroad. 
He is said to have been harsh towards the 'Veleh 
Christians, not allowing them to receive the sacra- 
ment with the English, unlé
s they copformed. But 
his merit is proved by the great advancement of 
Christianity in his time, the work of his wise and 
vigorous old age. He found the people rude and 
IZ Pilri
hes &re mentioned in Theodore's Penitential, c. xliii. 

 2; all
 .-\ lcuin, Erist, Ix. 
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ignorant, and gave thelu the nleans of good instruc- 
tion; he found the Church divided, and left it united; 
he found it a missionary Church, scarcely fixed in 
nlore than two principal provinces, he left it what it 
will ever be, whil6 the country relnains in happiness 
and freedom, the established Church of England. 
He died at the advanced age of eighty-eight, A.D. 
690. 


TABLE. 
Conversion of Kent began A.D. 596 
Essex, under l\Iellitus GO-l- 
-, under Cedda, bishop of Tilbury 653 
Northumbria, under l'aulinus 627 
, under the Scots . 635 
East ...\nglia, under Felix, a Burgundian 6;)1 
'Yessex, under Birillus of Genoa G3a 
:
nercia, amI the .l\Iiddle Angles, under the 
Scots and their disciples 653 
F.:m:sex, under \Yilfrid 63' 
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CHAPTER V. 


EARLY E:SGLISH MO
USTERIES. 


A life by solemn consecration gÏ\ en 
To labour anù to prõ.tJ-cr, to nature anù to heaven. 
'V ORDSWOTITH. 



 
 - ,
 _
 . 
 :I HE English reader will have an imper- 
IW -'- . \ 
 feet view of the state of Christianity 
1
 
 r'1 ( in these eady times, if we do not at- 
L
 Æ tempt to give son1e account of those 
..;::s;;;: '-! ancient Inonasteries which we find were 
e
tabli:5heù, together with the faith of the gospel, 
among the Saxons, and which were before received 
among the 'Yelch, Irish, and Scottish Christian
, 
w hen as yet they dill not acknowledge the patriarchal 
authority of the bishop of Rome. 
\Ve have been so long used to near of tIle 
ignorance and idleness of monks and friars, that it 
requires some effort of Inind to come to the belief 
that the old monks of the primitive Church were 
neither ignorant nor idle, but patterns of acti,"e 
virtue, and zealous promoters of learning and uSéful 
arts. One of the earliest patrons of monast
ries was 
the excellent St. Basil: archbishop of Cæsarea in the 
lesser 
\.
ia, whose rules have been the foundation of 
all such in
tituti01"!s in the Greek Church. St. Basil 
died A.D. 378, the same year in which the Roman 
C'mperor Valens was o,.erthrown and slain in a great 
battle ,,,-ith tlw Goths. and left the empire op
n to 
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the inroads of those fierce nations ,vhich short.Iy af- 
terwards gained possession of it. This good bishop, 
perceiving that Dlany Christians in his time were in 
trouble from the public disorders, and seekil:g for 
some way of life in which they could serve God 
without distraction, many having chosen to live as 
hermits in solitary places, advised thenl rather to 
unite together in colleges or 11lonast.eries, where they 
might have help froIlI each other in cases of sickness 
or infirmity, and provoke each other to Io,'e and 
to good works. "This solitary life of hermit
," he 
would say, U is a life of self-pleasing; it leads us to 
forget that".. are members one of another; it makes 
a Ulan bury his talent in the earth; it lays hinl opec 
to the temptation of idlenes5, and how dangerolls 
that temptation is, all who have read the gospel 
know. How can a man exercise any spiritual gift, 
when he deprives hi:n
elf of all opportunity for its 
exercise? How shall he shew his humility, where 
there is no one to whOln he can humble himself? 
How shall he 
hew compassion, when hr. ha
 cnt 
himself off from the society of his feIluw-nltn? IIow 
shall he exercise hinlself to patience, when there is 
no man to resist his will? True, he may read the 
Scriptures, and their doctrine is enough for reforma- 
tion of life; but if it is not put in practice, it is as if 
a man should learn the art of building, yet never 
build, the art of working in brass, and make no use 
of the n1aterials given him. Behold, how good and 
pleasant a tIling 'it is, breth1'en, to dwell together in 
unity. This good and pleasant thing, which the 
Holy Spirit compares to the breathing odours of the 
precious ointment of the high-priest, how can it be 
obtained in solitary living? The place to run our 
Christian course, the good way of ad'"anCenlent, the 
Jife of long exercise and practice of the Lord's com- 
mands, is where brethren dwell together." 
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'\ïth this view he promoted these religious so- 
cieties about the East, having himself passed many 
years of his early religious life in visiting those which 
were then established in Egypt at:Jd other provinces, 
and afterwards having founded a monastery on an 
estate belonging to his own family in the neighbour- 
hood of his birth-place. It was a high lllountain, 
clothed with deep woods, fronl which many waters 
cool and clear flowed down, and uniting at the foot 
of the steep formed a river, enclosing on one side a 
sloping plain, which was fenced in on all other sides 
by the rising heights of the mountain behind, or by 
precipices which raised it above the le"el country 
below. A natural belt of trees enclosed this space 
of ground; and on it, near the only outlet to the 
adjoining lands, Basil built a dwelling large enough 
to admit a society of his religious friends, and in- 
vited them bv letters to come and share his retire- 
ment. Kear"' to his door, the river, falling over a 
ridge of rock, rolled down into a deep basin, afford- 
ing him the sight of one of the greatest natural 
beauties, and furnishing the inhabitants of the place 
with a plenteous supply of fish, which made a prin- 
cipal portion of their fare. In the neighbouring 
woods, where the deer and wild goats browsed with- 
out disturbance from the brothers of the C0nYent, 
and wllOse quiet was only broken by a wandering 
hunter now and then, wpre trees of every kind, 
flowering and fruitful shrubs; and the climate and 
soil were such as to give thelll every kind of pro- 
duce for cultivation: but, 1110St of all, it was a spot 
which ga,'e to Ba
il, who had passed his first years 
in the turmoil of the bar, the fruit of nJigious rest 
and peace of mind. 
The eastern monks, whose habits were formed 
under his rule
 were not for the nlost part priests, 
but laymen; but they had always one or more 
I 2 
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priests in the conullunity, who guided their worship 
and administered the sacrmnents anlong them. They 
lnet together seven thues a day for a short prayer, 
and to sing a hyuln or psalm;1 at daybreak, at nine 
o'clock, at twelve, at three, and again at six in the 
evening, at nine;' and at n1idnight. Their 1l10naS- 
tery was a house of hospitality to travellers, and they 
gave the same frugal fare, on which they lived, to 
rich and poor, that the one lnight see a pattern of 
Christian poverty and plainness, and the other n1Ïght 
not think of the hardship of his lot, when he saw 
that those who were born to Illore abundance had 
cheerfully embraced it. They were constantly e.Ill- 
ployed at other tilDes in such labours as gave them 
occupation without anxiety; for which reason those 
arts were preferred which conlbined cheapness with 
simplicity, not requiring costly materials, or minis- 
tering to vanity. Building and carpentry, working 
in brass, weaving and shoemaking, were the lnost 
comInon. Others tended the flocks (for they com- 
ulonly had flocks near the lllonasteries), or tilled the 
ground; and this kind oX occupation Basil particu- 
lOne of the earliest hymns of the Christian Church, sung 
by St. Basil and his monks as an evening hymn, is preserved, 
and has been translated by the Rev. John Keble. It is ad- 
dressed to the true Light of ligl
t, our Saviour:- 
Hail, gladdening Light, of His pure glory poured, 
'Vho is the immortal Father, heavenly. blest, 
Holiest of holies-Jesus Christ our Lord 
 
Now we are come to the sun's hour of rest, 
The 1ights of evening r,mnd us shine, 
\Ve hymn the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit divine! 
,y orthiest art Thou at all times to be sung 
'Yith undefiled tongue, 

\m of our God, Giver of life, alone 
 
Therefore in all the world thy glories, Lord, we own. 
Some notice of St. Basil's hours of prayer may be also found 
in Bishop Cosin's Devotions, of which a new edition bas beell 
lately published. 
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13.rIy encouraged. 'Yhen the artificers had prepared 
a stock of clothing or other things for sale, they 
were sent in snlall companies to places where they 
were likely to be well received, and held a kind of 
charity-bazaar. There were SOlne convents which 
had these sales within their walls; but this practice 
was less approved. Their own clothing was very 
plain, and belonged to a conlmon stock, none being 
allowed to possess any property separate from the 
community; but Basil discouraged any excess of 
plainness, justly observing that there may be a de
 
sire of popular praise, and somewhat of vanity, in 
affpcting meanncss of dress, as well as in needless 
ornament. 
In the social evils of the people they often found 
employment for bene,'olenee and charity. Some- 
times a poor slave would fly to the monastery, to 
entreat their intercession wIth a hard master; and 
thcy would use their influence to obtain sonle miti- 
gation of his lot. I f they were unsuccessful, they 
prepared hinl to suffcr as a Christian should, and 
were ready to suffer for hiln rather than neglect 
whatever they could do for his relief. Their house 
was a school for orphans, whonl they clothed and 
fed and educated, together with tbe chilùren of 
such parents as chose to commit thenl to their 
chargp. For these they had a separate building 
and chambers set apart, that they l1light be eln- 
ployed in their studies and at play, without dis, 
turbing their elders. But they met together at 
prayers; "for children," said Basil, "are nlo\'ed 
to sad and serious thought by in1itating the aged; 
and the help is great ,,-I1Ïch the ageJ receive from 
children in their prayers." In other respects, the 
care and tenderness with which he directed their 
teachf'rs to watch over them, to correct their child- 
ish fauliC;:, to encourage their studies by rewards, 
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were such as none of our later systems of education 
haye surpassed. .. 
It would naturally happen that the children 
thus brought up, and especially the orphan
, when 
they grew to years of discretion, would wish to 
remain in the monastery, and Inake their profession 
of abiding by the rules. This Basil would not allow 
them to do, till their reason was COlne to its full 
power, that there might be no doubt of the choice 
being deliberately Blade. At this period those who 
did not choose to become nlonks were allowed to 
go where they pleased; those ,,'ho entered the so- 
ciety signed an agreement before the heads of the 
Inonastery, which ,,-as kept as a record of it. He 
ga,'e dil'ection also, that if any parents brought 
their children to be received into his rule, they 
should not be received till they were able to judge 
freely for thenlselves. The novice took upon hilll 
no YOWS; but the elders offered prayers for him, as 
for one that had lnore iUl111ediately consecrated him- 
self to the service of God. Still further tu guard 
against any rash engagelnent, the young person 
who offered himself was charged to take sonle days 
to consider and inquire what it was that he engaged 
to do, before he was recf'ived. But if after this 
they chose to renounce their profession, the rest 
were taught to consider it as a forfeiting of their 
Christian integrity and truth. Such were the rules 
and practices of the best monasteries in the East; 
UIH.lpl' such discipline had r.rchbi::-hop Theodore lh"ed 
for the early part of his 
ife, and something of this 
kind we may expect to find illtroduced by him into 
England. 
But there were other 11lonasteriEs before his time, 
as we haye alread,
 seen; tho
e which St. Germain 
introduced into \\
all?
 being the earliest that w('re 
known in Britain, and next to them those "hich St.. 
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Patrick, the pupil of Germain, established in Irf,- 
land. From Ireland was founded Iona; and fr<
lU 
lona the Scottish missionaries had founded Lindh

 
farne, and other religious houses in the south a
 
well as the north of England. 'Ye have seen that 
they had settled in Susse'X, before the people of that 
province were converted by 'Yilfrid. And another 
monastery, in 'Yessex, of the greatest name in old 
English history, :\Ialmsbury, " l\Iaidulf's borougb." 
owes its naIne and foundation to :\Iaidulf, a Scottish 
nlonk, who fixed himself there and taught a school, 
about the same tinlE - 
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LIO:S-A, TilE REoIDE:"CI> OF "r CLLLNIU..] 


A friendly intercourse between the Saxon ChrIs- 
tians and the rnonks of Scotland and lrelanù con- 
tmUf'tl to be kept up from the time of Aidan to the 
time of Bede, Alcuin, and Alfred. And thO'lgh 
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these monasteries were situated in the midst of 
countries ruled by barbarous chief8, and never sue.. 

eeded far in reforming their wild manners, yet it is 
certain that they were long in high repute for their 
Christian di::;cipline. The learned teache
s of Ire- 
land came not Qnly into Great Britain, but into 
France and Italy, to instruct and edify the churches 
of Christ in those countries. 2 And we have seen 
how Agilbert, the French bishop of Dorchester, 
had visited Ireland for the sake of study and ilU- 
provement, and how l11any Saxons went with Colman 
into that country, to which others continued to go 
after his departure. It is necessary, therefore, to 
ask what was the character of the discipline of these 
native Inonasteries, as they must have had great in- 
fluence in forming the early Saxon religious houses. 
There is every reason to believe that their rule 
was most like St. Basil's. It may be judged of in 
some 111easure by what \" e have seen of Aidan and 
his Inonks at Lindisfarne. 'Ye have also some means 
of learning its character frorn the writings of Colum- 
ban, an Irish nIissionary, who, while Augustine and 
Mellitus were in Kent, was employed in foundi!Jg 
monasteries in France, Switzerland, and Italy; dying 
at Bobbio, in the Iast-mentione
 country, A.D. 615. 
His exhortations to his monks speak something of 
austerity, but are Inarked by simplicity and good 
t;ense. " Think not," he says, "that it is enough to 
weary these bodies, formed of the dust of the earth, 
with watching and fastLlg, unless we reform our 
l11anners. To make lean the flesh, if the soul bears 
110 fruit, is like working the ground wit.hont being 
aùle to 111ake it bear a crop; it is like making an 
image of gold on the outside, and of clay within. True 
piety dwells in hunlbleness of soul, not of body; for 


"l A1cuin, Epist ccxxi. 
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of what use is it to set the servant to fight with pas- 
sions, while those passions are good frienùs with the 
master? It is not enough to hear talk or to read of 
virtue. Can a man cleanse his house of defilement 
by words only? can he without pain and toil ac- 
complish his daily task? Gird up your loins, there- 
fore, and cease not to- maintain a good fight: none 
but he who fights brayely can gain the crown." 
Such plain speaking shews the active character 
of the life which was led in these ancient British 
nlOnasteries. The members of such societies lived 
under a rule enjoining labour, abstinence, and hours 
of prayer. The houses governed by HIe disciples of 
Germain were the nTIrseries of the Church also, that 
the young who were educated there Juight do the 
Church service afterwards. 3 Nor was there any ma.. 
terial difference made in those which were founded 
after the arrival of the di
ciplcs of Gregory; as we 
Ileal' of no dispute or variance between the Roman 
and Scottish monks, except on the subject of keeping 
Easter, and the mode of shaving the head. There 
was then no rivalry of different orders, such as arose 
subsequently in HIe hi
tory of the Church. 
St. Benedict, to whom, at a later period, Inost 
of the monks in western Europe looked back as to 
their founder, was born at Nursia in Italy, about 
A.D. 480, and his order was first instituted in A.D. 
529, more than a century after the tilne of Germain. 
Some of the early Saxon monks had heard of Bene- 
dict and his rule; but it was either not at this time 
receÏ\red into England, or it was not of the same 
character as it afterwards assumed under s:ubsequent 
reforms. The beginning of this order in England 
will be noticed as having taken place two or three 
hundred years later, in the tilDe of St. Dunstan. 


II Bishop Stillingfleet. 
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The chalacter of the earlier Saxon nlo11asteries ,\ in 
best be seen, if we take an eXaluple fronl one of the 
1110st fanlolis, that in which the \r enerable Bede re- 
ceived his education, the nlonastery of Jarrow in 
:K ortllllll1 berland. 
 
BE
EDICT BISCOP, a Northumbrian nobleluall, 
one of the Ininisters at the court of king Oswy, at 
the age of twenty-five ùetf'rn1Ïned to quit his worldly 
honours and embrace a religious life. He went to 
ROlne about A.D. 663, and again a few years later; 
and haying studied for sonle time there, wEnt to 
reside for two years as a novice in the ranlous mon- 
astery of Lerins in the south of France. I-Je then 
paid a third visit to Ronle, just at the tilne that The- 
odore was about to be sent as archbishop to England. 
He was glad of the opportunity to nlake his acquaint- 
ance, and accompanied him to this country, bringing 
with hinl so 111any books and luanuscripts, and also 
relics of apostles and martyrs, as were the wonder of 
the Christians in Northumberland. 
King Egfrid, who had now succeeded his father 
OS\'"y, receiyed hinl kindly, and gaye hinl a large 
grant of land to build a 1110nastery near the mouth 
of the river \Vear, at the place now called l\Iouk 
\Yea1'n10uth. To this place he brought skilfullna- 
sons and artificers of glass frOlll France ;4 and sparing 
nothing in cost or labour, soon completed the work. 


4 The!e were the first artificers of glass, says Bede, who 
were known among the Saxons. They glazed the windows of 
the church and the lodg:ngs of the monastery; and from them 
the English learnt the art, A.D. 6ï8. "It is an art," says 
Eede, " not to be despised for its use in furnishing lamps for 
cloisters, and many other kinds of vessels." It is most likely, 
ho,,"ever, that the Romans had taught the ancient Britons this 
art before, if they did not themselves know it; for the Druids 
sre said to haye used glass rings for amulets or charms. And 
the glass used by 'Vilfrid at York minster was a few years 
earlier than this at Jarrow. See p. 78. 
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The church was dedicated by the king's (lirection to 
St. Peter, the first pastor of Rome. Scarcely was 
this monastery reared, when this active and liberal 
Sa
on again went abroad, paid a fourth visit to 
Rome, and returned with rich gifts and ornaments 
for the church, anù another collection of books. He 
also obtained a letter from pope Agatho approving 
the regulations of the monastery, as the king had re- 
quested, and brought with him as a visitor a Roman 
abbot, who was very skilful in the art of chanting 
and church-music. The monks of 'Yearrnouth were 
thus instructed perfectly in the lnanner of divine 
service as it was used at Rome. The king now 
increased his grant of land; and Biscop determined 
to raise a second nlonastery near the other. This 
was dedicated to St. Paul, and was Bede's monastery 
of Jan'ow. The founder of these religious houses 
passed Ino::;t of his life in these travels; and it was 
not till he had made five journeys to gather stores 
for his great foundation, that he returned to die at 
home. 
In a monastery like this, where the advancement 
of learning was so nluch the aim of its founder, 
we might have expecteù there would have been no 
room for such arts and labour as St. Basil enjoined. 
But it was not so. \Yhen Biscop was abroad on 
some of his later journeys, he entrusted the charge 
of one of the houses to Ceolfrid, a learned friend; 
the other to his own nephew Ostenvin, a young 
nobleman who had become a monk at'Vearmouth. 
This young noble, who had come fronl an office or 
dignity in the court of king Egfrid, used tQ thrash 
and winnow the corn with the other monks, with all 
cheerful obed
ence, to milk the cows aud sheep,s to 
$ It was common to milk sheep in England when Tusser 
wrote his" Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandrie," A.D. 
(557. It is still usual in some pa.rt
 of \Yales. . 

 . . 
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".ork at the n1Ïll, in the garden, in the kitchen, and 
to share all the labours of the monastery. 'Vhen he 
was made abbot, he was still the same; ready to take 
a part at whatever task he found the brot.hers en- 
gaged; at the iron-forge, or guiding the plough, or 
shaking the winnowing-fan. He slept in the COll1- 
mon dorlnitory,-as was usual in these houses, where 
the monks had one dress for night and for day, that 
they might rise without delay to prayer,-till feeling 
the attack of a fatal disease upon him, five days 
before his death, he retired to a private chamber. 
On the morning of the day on which he died, he had 
a seat placed for him in the open air; and, calling all 
the brotherhood together, who were nloved to tears 
at the early death of so kind a friend and pastor, 
gave them the kiss of peace, and quietly breathed 
his last. He died at the age of thirty-six, at the 
hour of singing the morning psalms. 
Such was the kind of life which was lcd by the 
greater part of the nlenlbers of these cOlnmunities. 
But others, who had the charge of instructing the 
Joung, 01' those who had taken any of the offices of 
the n1Înistry, were less employed in these manual 
labour8. Bede hirllself 111ust unùoubteùly have 
passed his spare tilne in study, when he was not 
elnployed in teaching his pupils; or rather, he made 
the two ernployments Ineet in one, as a skilful 
teacher wi]}, and was learning himself while he in- 
structeù others. It was a comnlon regulation in 
early monasteries, to employ some of the younger 
nlonks in 111aking copies of the Gospels, the Psalter, 
and the books used in the services of the Church; 
and the want of a supply of these books lllust have 
becn so great, that no doubt the practice was begun 
800n after the introduction of learning into the coun- 
try. In a11 the larger IllonastC'rics was kept a cluo- 
"
iclc or register of the reign and life and death ot 
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kings, the election of bishops, and all remarkable 
events of war and peace. One of these chronicles, 
kept at the old Saxon monastery of l\Iedhamstead, 
or Peterborough, has been preserved to this time
 
and is one of the 1110st valuable records of ancient 
times in this country. There was also another rEgis- 
ter-book, in which the monks kept copies of aU the 
decrees made at councils of the early English Church, 
the priests who attended there being ordered to bring 
ink and parchment to write thenl down. And it is 
most likely, that the copies of the laws passed by 
Ethelbert and other Christian princes after hinl were 
kept at some of th
 principal monasterie
, where the 
bishops held their sees; as the Saxon kings had no 
other record-office than those the Church supplied. 
It is plain that the Saxons, as soon as they em- 
braced Christianity, were eager to abound in gifts 
of land to the Church, and to favour the building of 
1110nasteries; and however we lnay judge of their way 
of proving their zeal, we must admire the spirit with 
which they so freely gave to advance the cause of 
God. l\Iany of the churches which they founded 
,yith thE'se religious houses have preserved a place 
sacred to divine worship from their time until now ; 
and we owe to them, after twelve hundred years of 
chance and change, the best institutions that can 
helong to a Christian land. And at the time whEn 
Christianity began among them, there was scarcely 
the means of living a reJigious life, except by be- 
coming a member of such cornmunities as these. 
Persons of the highest rank, weary of the noisy feast- 
ing which made up most of the stat o of a Saxon 
court, undertook the quiet rule of a lnonastery, as 
a charge 1110re suited to a peaceful and thoughtful 
mind. St.llilda, who founded the abbey of 'Vhitby, 
was one of these: she was a niece of king Edwin, 
and received baptisln from Paulinus; and chose the 
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life of a recluse, under the approval of bishop Aidan, 
at the first nunnery which was founded aInong the 
Northumbrians, at Hartlepool. \Vhen sonle way 
advanced in life, she bought an estate at \Vhitby, 
where she built the abbey over which she presided, 
and where Rhe died A.D. 680. She was a person of 
eminent ability and prudence, as well as piety; so 
that her counsel in difficulties was sought, not only 
by persons in the common c1ass of life, but also by 
kings and princes. The discipline of her Illonks, and 
their attainments, were so remarkable, that five of 
thenl were at different tinlE'S called froln their cells 
to take upon thenl the office of bishops: but the 
fame of the place remains still greater from its hav- 
ing been the abode of CÆDl\IO
, the earliest English 
sacred poet, whose songs on the subjects of history 
contained in the Bible contributed to enlighten the 

eople's Ininds with divine truth, and to inspire them 
",:th the love of holiness. Etheldreda, the wife of 
Egfrid, having left the partnership of a crown to 
enter upon the sanle way of life, enjoyed a high re- 
putatiun for her renlarkable self-denial and devoted 
piety; 11laking it her practice to pass her whole time 
in prayer in the church, frOlll the time of singing the 
lllidnight. hymn to the dawn of day. She was the 
founder of the abbey of Ely, which becan1e, after the 
Norman Conquest, a bishop's see. Of like nan1e for 
piety in high station were St. Ethelburga, sister of 
Erconwald, bishop of London, first abbess of the 
great n10nastery of Barking; St. Osith, wife of Sig- 
here, a king of Essex; and St. \Verburga, of Chester, 
daughter of'Vulfhere, king of l\lercia, the founder 
of what is now the cathedrai church of'that ancient 
ci ty. 
. It is true that the places which these pious 
Saxons chose for the seat of monasteries were not 
always so full of natural beauty as St. BasirR nloun- 
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tain-side. ì\Iany were built in fens and marshes; as 
l\Iedhamstead, "the home in the nIeadow," after- 
wards Peterborough; and, in later Saxon times, 
Crowland and Ramsey. Bede truly describes Ely, 
as it nIust have been before the marshes were 
drained: "It is a district of land," he says, "like 
an island, compassed all about with fen and water; 
so that it has its name, Elige, , Eel-island,' from the 
number of eels that are caught in these same fens." 
Of much the same description was Boston, "Bo- 
tolph's Town," founùed about this time by a Saxon 
saint, whose name was great in early times, though 
little is known of hiIn now, except that he was a 
nobleman who, having learnt the monastic life in 
France, returned to found this nlonastery at a place 
called Icanhoe, since called after his name. But his 
reputation must have extended far in l\lercia; as 
not only in London and Lincolnshire, but in all the 
midland, many churches are dedicated in towns and 
villages to his menlor)". 
It is likely that these situations in the marshes 
and fen-districts were chosen as places of security, 
at a time when the more frequented parts of the 
country were often the scene of war. For the sanle 
reason, after the N onnan Conquest, the last Saxon 
who held out against the Conqueror, Hereward, 
"the hardy outlaw," retreated to Ely as his place of 
defence; and a party of the barons here made their 
last res
stance against Prince Edward, afterwards 
Edward I., when the\" had lost the battle of Eves- 
hanl. The choice o"f such places seems to have 
been taught to the Saxons by the Scots, who had 
fixed their monasteries at Iona and Lindisfarne, tc. 
be out of the way of public disturbance. They 
chose also places 8urrounded by deep woods, such 
as Bosham in Sussex, before nlentioned, and Last- 
ingham, which, when Ccdda founded it, was a spot 
K2 
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among the Cleveland hilIs, high and far frOlll all 
abode, except the dens of wild beasts, and of rob- 
bers, who led as wild a life as they. 
The Britons also had consecrated such retreats to 
religious uses. The famous Dubritius retired in hig 
old age to Bardsey island, near the coast of Caernar- 
vonshire; and the island ofI-Idyhcad had an ancient 
1110nastery built upon it. The celebrated abbey of 
Glastonbury was probably a \VeIch monastery before 
king Ina of \Vessex, at the close of the seventh cen- 
tury, took SOlnerset from the \Velch, and raised his 
own great foundation there. There seen1S no reason 
to doubt that king Arthur was buried in the island 
of Avalon, or Ynis-vitryn, "the glassy island," as it 
was caned by the \Velch, being surrounded at that 
time with a wide lake of still waters, before the 
. strCaIns that encircle it were confined to their banks; 
and here there was a church founded by the Saxons, 
built, as they sometill1eS built their churches, of that 
kind of stud-building still in use in many parts of the 
country, where it has not given way to brick or stone. 6 
In all likelihood the Britons had a n10nastcry here, 
for at such places their princes were buried; and 
whatever may be thought of St. Patrick's cOIning to 
Glastonbury to die, and of the legend about Joseph 
of Arirnathea, the tOll1b of Arthur discovered in 
Henry II.'s reign is a strong proof of the ancient 
religion of the place. 
And this practice the \V dch again seeln to have 


fi The notion which some modern accounts would give of 
this old \VeJch church is, túat it 'Was a hovel made of wattled 
brambles, like a modern cow-shed. Is it likely that the ancient 
.Britons sholÙd have had the Romans four hundred years in the 
country, and yet, after all, be something lower than Hottentots 
III the scale of civilisation? No doubt it was a stud-building, 
with glazed 'Windows; for how should the 'Velch have called 
the place II the glassy island," as the Saxons called it " G lass- 
town - bury," if they had no notion Vi hat glass was? 
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been taught by St. Germain anù his disciples. Ger- 
malll was a disciple of Honoratus, first abbot of 
Lerl11s, frmIl whose n10nastery came Hilary bishop 
of ...-\.rles, and many other famous and learned Chris- 
tian teachers, in that tiIne of public confusion when 
the Goths were breaking up the Roman empire.. 
Here, in the small island of Lerins, now called the 
island of St. Honorat, near l\Iarseilles, the Gallic 
Christians found an asylum; while the Italians fled 
to Gorgona near Leghorn, or to the islands in the 
Adriatic Sea, from whom the city of Venice took its 
rise. The pagan ROlnans, in the hour of their de- 
struction, scoffed at these religious retreats. "Thi
 
sect of monks," said one of their last poets, "use 
'Worse enchantments than the old witch Circe; for 
she only changed men's bodies, but they change the 
spirit and the soul." But thus, while the old hea- 
thendom perished, it was the providence of God to 
preserve a small renlnant of Christians, to kindle 
again the light of religion, and restore the love of 
brotherhood in the Christian world. 
Besides the famous monasteries already men- 
tioned, there arose in ahuost every part of England 
religious houses of the san1e character; particularly 
in Kent, at Dover, Reculver, and 1\Iinster in the 
isle of Thanet, built by Egbert, a king of Kent, 
A.D. 670, for his daughter St. l\lildred; at ßedrics- 
""01 th, afterwards Bury, in Suffolk; at Bardney, in 
Lincolnshire; at Beverley, and at IVlelrose on the 
Tweed, then within the borders of Korthumbria, 
where St. Cuthbert was one of the first abbots; at 
Repton, in Derbyshire; at Oxford, St. Fridiswide's, 
now the cathedral of Christ Church; at \Vimborne 
l\Iin:5ter, Dorset; and at Bath. This ancient city, 
whose wann springs were known to the Romans, 
and n1ade it a favourite residence with them, seenlS 
also to have been used as 3 resort of sick persons by 
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the Saxons, who called it Akemanchester, "aching 
men's city." The nunnery, which was founded there 
by Osric, a petty king of the \Viccas (or men of 
'V orcester and Gloucestershire), A.D. 676, was pro- 
bably a htHlse in which the pious 11laiùens might be 
employed in ministering to the infirnl and aged, who 
came thither for relief. 
Wherever a bishop's see was established in a 
province, the next step taken was to found lllonas- 
teries in different places. Theodore had no need to 
stir up the Saxons to such works, for he found them 
quite ready to undertake them. Kings, nobles, and 
bishops, were all vying with each other in their 
efforts to pronlote the best 11leans, as it then seemed, 
to spread the faith of Christ into all quarters of the 
Jand. It was Theoùore's care, while he forbade any 
bishop to disturb the monks, and" nlaidens serving 
God," as they called the nuns, in their property and 
dwellings, to order, at the council of Hertford, that 
110 monks should go wandering about the country, 
or leave one monastery for another, without the 
abbot's leave. By thfs rule he prevented those 
vagabond habits, of which St. Augustine and St. 
Jerome had before complained, and provided for 
that obedience to their superior, which is necessary 
to t.he well-being of ever}
 community fornled among 
men. 
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puímtn of an tatIu 
axon <!Cbartu, 


CONTAINING A GRA
T TO A MONASTERY. 


IN the name of our Lord Jesus Christ, our R.uler 
and Guide! On the sixth of July, A.D. 680. 
'Ye brought nothing into this world, neither ma y 
we carry any thing out; therefore we lTIUst provide 
heavenly things with earthly, and eternal with those 
that perish and decay. For which cause I, bishop 
Eddi,7 freely give to abbot Hemgils three hydes of 
land at Lantocal; and also land in another place for 
two dwel}lings, that is, in an island, which is surrounded 
on each side by a marsh, or pool, the name of which 
is Ferra-mere. And I pray that no man after my 
death presume to undo this gift; but if anyone shall 
attempt it, let him know that he will be called to gi,'e 
an account to Christ. 

 I, Eddi the Bishop, sign it with my name. 


i Eddi, or Hedda, was bishop of "
inchester, A.D. 677 -70i. 
_\ hyùe of land "as about sixty acres. Hemgils was abbot of 
Glastonbury; and Ferra-mere seems to be the village of :tvleare- 
near Glastonbury. 


v 
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CHAPTER VI. 


ElrFECTS OF TIlE l\10
ASTERIES OX SOCIETY. BEXEFITS A
D 
DEFECTS. PILG-RI!\IAGES AI'D HERMITS. 


Go to the ants or bees, as the Proverbs of Solomon bid you; and 
from those little people learn the good order of a kingdom,-ur 01 
a monastery. 


ST, J EnO
IE. 


I 

t? i , rft I T win now be well to take a :iew both 
_ ,7 ,-r
' of the benefits and of the eVIls of the 


 monasteries, <lnd of other practices which 

JÜl were brought in with thenl. It has never 
. '. been the fault of the English people to 
enter coldly on any plans of public refonll which 
they have once taken up: and this was pro\'e(l in 
the zeal of our Saxon forefathers in rearing these 
rdigious houses. It was a great benefit that there 
should be places of education, where the young 
might be trailwd for the sen.ice of the Church or 
state: it was well that there should be places of 
retirement, where the aged n1Ïght enù their days in 
peniteuce and prayer; and places of refuge, where 
the orphan and frienciless Inight find support and 
protection. But the::,e places were lliultipliecl be- 
yond the need of the country; and the rage for 
them led improper persons to enter upon this way 
ûf life, to the neglect of 1110re pressing duties. It 
may be, that if those who lived unùer the rule of 
a 1;lona
t('ry thought this life more favourable to 
,-'ligion than one burùened with luarried cares, the 
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apostle St. Paul was of the Saine opinion: out it 
was never meant that husbands and wives shoulll 
therefore separate fronl each other, and go into 
different monasteries. It might ha\'e been piety ill 
parents to permit their children, when they were 
old enough to lnake this choice, to take upon thenl- 
selves the religious habit; but it was a superstitious 
tyranny when parent
 determined this without con- 
sulting theil' children's inclination, and while they 
were of tender years. Thus king Oswy, before his 
battle with Penda, is said to have vowed that he 
would dedicate his daughter Elfleda, then sCaI'c(>I

. 
a twelvemonth old, to lh'e in holy maidenhood. She 
was placed under the charge of St. Hilda, WhOll1 
she afterwards succeeded as abbess of \Yhitby. In 
her case it does not seem to have put a force upon 
her own inclination; but if such an example was 
followed by other parents, it must in many cases 
have led to great misery; and no sacrifice can be 
acceptable to God, where the will does not con- 
sent to the offering. \Ye may, indeed, believe that 
such acts were not common; for the Saxons had 
in general a scrupulous regard to the liberty and 
proper influence of women; they were sonlctimes 
go,"erneLl by queens; and their monasteries, whicl: 
sOIll(:tiulf's consisted of men and wonlen dwelling 
undf'r separate roofs, were placed, like St. Hilda's, 
under the government of an aged felnale. And 
Bede, who tells us of this vow of Oswy's, informs 
us that this king was not a perfect Christian cha- 
racter; that he was led too much by ambition
 and 
not very scrupulous about the nleans he took for 
compassing his enùs. It is -often îúund that !he 
religion of such characters is mixed with supersti- 
tion; they try to compound for their crimes by 
f'plendid offerings; and their sense of natural affeè. 
ti(U ',eing dulled or lost, thc)y are ready to sacrifice 
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anr thing rather than their own besetting sins. If 
there is any other way of accounting for such an 
Rc>t as this, it probably arose from a mistaken ilnita- 
ion of the vow of J ephtha, or of Hannah the lno- 
ther of SalnueI. . 
'Ye are not to suppose, however, that all these 
Jnona
teries were of the same character, under the 
government of single Dlen or single women. ::\Iany 
of them were kept by l11arried persons, widowers 
or widows; and the inmates, though they did not 
there live with their families, were persons who had 
done their duty in their generation, and retired to 
serve God in their old age, without al ways re- 
nouncing the ties of kindl'ecl. Ostrytha, another 
daughter of Oswy, was the queen of Ethelred, 
king of l.\Iercia, and a great benefactress to the 
nlonasterv of Bardnev, in Lincolnshire. Here she 
often retired to pass" her time in acts of devotion 
and charity. In the year A.D. 697, she was un- 
happily slain in a tumult of the Lincolnshire people; 
and Ethelred, after a few years, having first taken 
his brother Conred for a short tinle to share his 
throne, in his old age retired to die at Bardney 
I t is most likely that such 1110nasteries as the
e, into 
which aged princes withdrew, were inhabited by 
persons who had seen the world, and having tasted 
enough of what it has to gi,'e, were content to bid 
it farewell; and we may look back with some 
respect upon the mC1l10ry of those, who, raised to 
the height of worldly (hgnity, found out its deceit.. 
fuIness, and instead of turning their brief authorit
 

 to a mea"1S of oppression, sought a purer satisfac- 
tion for the soul in tne pursuit of an hereafter. 
Such was TIede's friend and patron Ceolwulf, king 
of Northumbria, who, A.D. 737, two years after the 
death of Bede, resigned his crown:- and became a 
Dlonk at Lindisfarne. Such was his successor Eg- 
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hert, who, after a brave and happy reign of nlore 
tban twenty years, laid down his greatness, and 
lived for ten years more under the discipline of 
his brother Egbert, arch bishop of York, A.D. 768.1 
Others there were, who, with the enthusiasm of 
youth, devoted them
elves at the outset of life to 
the sanle service; such as Offa, a prince of Essex, 
who, with Conred of l\lercia, betook himself to a 
nlonk's life at Rome, A.D. 709. lIe was a youth of 
great personal beauty, says TIede, and his pleasing 
nlanners Inade him 1110st acceptable to the people, 
who looked forward with hopes to the time when 
be should be called to govern them. He was also 
honourably betrothed to a princess of l\Iercia: but 
he left aU the wealth, and power, and pleasure that 
courted him, for Christ"s sake and the Gospel's; 
" He gave his honours to the world again, 
His better part to heaven. " 
\Ye must confess, though a mistaken sense of duty 
ruled his choice, that it was eno common power of 
religion, which could take I11n1 at so early an age 
from all the advantages of birth and state, to live 
In a foreign land, in unknown society and undistin- 
guished habit
, and to gi v 
 himself up to a life of 
prayer, and fasting, and ahns-deeds. 
To come, however, to more common life. It 
appears that many of the monasteries were private 
property, founded by clergymen or laymen, wh<.=' 
turned their country houses into colleges for reli- 
gious persons. Earl Osroo, A.D. 743, obtained a 
grant of an estate from Ethelbald of Mercia, at 
Aston and Turkdean, Gloucestershire, on condition 
that he should support" a family of God's servants" 
on it. A clergyman, named Hedda, about A.D. 787, 
gaye a charter of some estates in 'Y orcestershire to 
1 See Chap. IX. 
L 
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his kinsn1an, bishop Hatllored, as a sE:curity that the 
land should remain with his own heirs of the Inale 
tine, as long as there should be any in holy orùers to 
take the governnlent of a 1110nastery he had founded; 
but if they sho4Jd fail, as he did not wish the nlonas- 
tery to be governed by laymen, he left it to the ca- 
thedral at \Y orcester, that the bishop for that time 
might appoint a priest for abbot. This arrange- 
11lent was plainly a step towards turning the nlonas- 
tery into a parsonage, and endowing a parish church. 
And it is plain that the worthy clergYluau who drew 
this deed was neither a rnonk himself, nor wished his 
children after him to be so. Another deed of earlier 
Qate, about A.D. 737, drawn up by Kothelrn, a friend 

f Bede's, who had been a London clergynlan, and 
was now archbishop of Canterbury, speaks of a nun- 
nery at Huddingdon in \Yorccstershire, which had 
been the property of a Saxon lady BatHed Dunna, 
granted her by king Ethelred. On her deathbed 

he had bequéathed this nunnery and the estate to 
her daughter Rothwara, then of tender age; whose 
father haying luarried a second wife, the step-nlother 
had taken possession of the lands, and also of her 
mother's will, which she pretended to have been 
stolen from her. The deed, which is signed by all 
the bishops of the province of Canterbury, declares 
the property to belong to Rothwara, on condition 
that the nunnery should be kept up, and pronounces 
the displeasure of God upon those who had attenlpted 
to defraud her of it. It is a proof of the same hind, 
that these nlonaster
es or religious houses were pri- 
\ ate prop\?rty, that they were often presided over by 
married persons, who had the power of leaving thenl 
to their heirs. 
I t is true that TIede himself did not approve of 

OI11e who, \YÎth too little inclination for the disci- 
r line of a 111onastery, undertook the care of such 
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plac('
. The fashion had gone too far. There were 
many sheriffs of countie3, and town-reeves, or mayors 
of borough
, who had taken upon themselves to set 
up mona::.teries, and passed their time half in the 
business of their magistrate's office, half within the 
walls of tbe religious houses. The king's thane
, or 
officers of the court, were doing the same; so that 
they were acting the part of abbots and ministers of 
state together. Anù Belle, who was himself a monk, 
did not wbh to see p.ersons in the charge of abbeys, 
who were, as he says, dÎ\'iding their time between 
the observance of a religious rule al1d the company 
of their wives and children. Indeed, there was some 
ground for his fear that this rage would lead to pub- 
lic incon\-enience. The privileges which the kings 
had granted to these lands were such as to temI
t 
nlany, who only desired idleness, to take refuge in 
the loosely go\'erned nlùnasteries from their duties 
to the state. So that Cuthbert, archbishop of Can- 
terbun., at one of the councils held at Cliffs-hoe, 
near Itochester, ..l.D. 742, thought it necessary to 
decree, that the monasteries should not be made 
places of retreat for singers, minstrels, or jesters. 
The ath-ice of Bf'de, which he gave to Egbert, 
archbishop of Yark, a shert time before his own 
death, was therefore no uoubt well timed and ne- 
ressary. He reminded him that it was his business, 
as bishop, to \"isit the monasteries, and to take care 
that the places consecrated to God should not be 
given up to the dOlninion of the de\-il. He reCOll1- 
mended that the number of bishops should rather be 
increa
ed" and that some of the larger Dlonasteries 
should be turned into bishops' sees. This letter of 
his, which he wrote about the year A.D. 735, is sup- 
posed to ha\'e been the last work of his hanù; and 
it is a remarkable monument of his loye of his coun- 
try anù prudent foresight. If these honses went on 
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increasing, he said, without a check to their abuseEl, 
Hie country would be overstocked with then1; tbere 
woulù not be estates left for the nobles and country 
gentlemen; and the persons who were wanted to 
defend the country against invaders would not be 
found at the time of need. "vV e have had a long 
time of peace and cahn in N orthun1bria," he said; 
"and now many of our people, thenlselves and their 
bairns, gentle and simple, are lllore bent upon going 
into luinsters, anù taking the shaven crown, than 
upon going to the cmnp-exercise. \Vhat the end of 
this will be, another age will shew." It is probable 
that archbishop Egbert, and Adelbert or Albert, his 
learned successor, acted upon Betie's advice; for 
the 1nisfortunes which afterwards befell the North- 
umbrians did not arise, as SOlne have. supposed, froln 
their being too devout, but frOlll their civil dissen- 

ions and wars. 
The form of privilege which the monasteries en- 
joyed is said to have been first granted by Wihtred, 
king of Kent, A.D. 69-1<-725; and it was continued in 
the other Saxon kings' charters before the Norman 
Conquest. The monastery-lands were set free from 
gable or land-tax; and the tenants obliged only to 
attend the king in war, and to pay burgh-bole and 
hrig-bote, a kind of county-rates, levied for the repair 
of town-walls and bridges, but which were often paid, 
like other taxes in those early times, by personal ser- 
vice and labour. These land
, therefore, were com- 
lllonly free from the most burdensome kind of tax, 
which all other lands had to pay to the king. This 
was confirmed by Ethelbald of )Iercia, A.D. 742, at 
the council of Cliff's-hoe; and all the assembly 0"" 
earls, bibhops, and aJ)bots, declared it to be a statute 
1
10St worthy of a noble and prudent prince. Yet if 
the church-lands were greatly increased, it 11lust have 
made some diffprence in the income of ODe ûf these 
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kings of provinces. THe value of the gable or lap..d- 
tax was in those days estimated in produce or stock 
instead of metal; and Inost likely the tax itself was 
often paid in live-stock or in grain. Thus in the 
laws of king Ina, of \Vessex, about A.D. 692, the 
value of the tax of ten hydes of cultivated land, 
from six hundred to a thousand acres, is set down 
at ten pints of honey, three hundred loaves, tweh'e 
barrels of \Yelch ale, thirty of clear ale (perhaps pale 
ale), two old oxen or beeves, ten wethers, ten geese, 
twpnty hens, ten cheeses, a tun of butter, five trout, 
one hundred eels, and a sInall weigqt of hay or 
fodder for cattle. 2 The givers of lands to 1110nas- 
teries did not always like to grant away tl)is gable. 
Ethelwald, prince of the 'Viccas, A.D. 706, makes it 
a clause in 
 grant to Egwin, bishop of ,V orcester, 
that if the wood-land at Omberslgy, on the Severn, 
bear a good crop of acorns in any year, his swine- 
herd is to have the right of pasturing one herd 
of swine within the borders of the land he grants. 
And Offa, king of Mercia, A.D. 791, in renewing a 
charter and large grant of his predecessors to the 
abbey of 'Vestbury, in 'V orcestershire, bargains that 
the land shall still pay the gable of two tuns of clear 
ale, a coomb (or kilderkin) of mild ale, a coomb of 
'Velch ale, seven beeves, six wethers, forty cheeses, 
thirty bushels of rye-corn,s and four n1eaSUre:5 of 
2 Honey was a produce of high value in all ancient hus- 
bandry. The Saxons especially used it for their metheglin or 
mead, the only royal beverage before the Normans brought 
over French wines. Honey still continued to be a tax levied 
in kind till the time of the Conquest. Trout there must ha'\"e 
been plenty in the Hampshire and \Viltshire streams t in king 
Ina's time; but the art of fly-fishing not being kl1':>wn till after 
Izaak \Yalton wrote, they were not so easily caught by the old 
Saxons, and therefore, it seems, were of greater value. 
3 Rye-corn perhaps means that mixture of rye and wheat, 
grown together, which in Cheshire is still called monk-com. \Ye 
have in this charter mention made of three kinds of ale i thø 
L2 
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n1eaI. I t was also a conUl1on condition of holding 
land under the Saxon kings, that the owner should 
once or twice a year entertain the king and his court 
for a day and a night. The 1110nasteries were often 
set free fr0111 this demand; or, if the king yisited 
them, they were lot required to furnish a great feast, 
but only what they would give with good will. And 
it would doubtless be some benefit to society, if the 
Saxon clergy, who had the care oÏ monasteries, were 
anxious to enforce this condition, entertaining their 
visitors as bishop Aidan did at Lindisfarne; for it 
would be one way of checking the vice of drunken- 
ness by example as well as precept,-a vice to which 
the Gothic and German nations were much addicted, 
which was much indulged at the Saxon courts, Inore 
by the Danes, and which is still the besetting vice of 
the English people. 
The scarcity of the precious n1etals among the 
Saxons made a very small sum to be considered a 
good price for a large allotment of land. Edric, 
king of Kent, A.D. 686, sold to Theodore and Adrian 
for teÚ silver pounds, about thirty pounds sterling, 
about three hundred acres near the city of Canter.. 
bury, for the abbey of St. Peter and St. Paul, over 
which that learned abbot was then presiding. And 
Beonna, abbot of Peterborough, about a century 
afterwards, sold to earl Cuthbert a lease of three 
lives of the manor of Swil1eshead, about a thousand 
acres, for a shilling an acre, only reserving a yearly 
rent of thirty pence, or one night's 
ntertainnlent. 
The forn1 of delivering up possession of an estate 


'Velch ale would seem to be the strongest. Our Saxon fore- 
fathers were not unlike their descendants in their opinion of the 
merits of this native and wholesome liquor. "Hwæt drincst 
tlm ?-Eala, gif ic hæbbe; oththe wæt
r, gif ic ne hæbbe 
eala." EIf1'ic's Colloquy: i. e. "\Yhat drinkest thou ?-Ale, 
if I have it; or water, if I have not ale." 
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among the pagan Saxons was to give a turf cut frOln 
the land to the purchaser or receiver, with a feww0rds 

poken to signify the intention of hin1 who parted 
with it. At the shire-nloot, or county-court, it was 
sufficient evidence about property, if a witness or two 
could prove that a person had spoken word
 declaring 
an intention to give or bequeath property to another. 
Thus, a son having claimed some lands that were in 
the possession of his Blother, at a county-court, the 
judges, or sheriff, sent a small party of jurymen to 
bear what answer she would make. The poor woman 
was at that moment very angry with her son; and 
pointing to a kinswoman who was with her in the 
house, said, "Here sitteth illY kinswoman Leofleda, 
to whom I give both gold ftnd land, gown and kirtle, 
and all that I have, after my own day." The persons 
who heard this, having borne witness that such words 
had been spoken, the court gave judgment that Leo- 
Heda's husband was entitled to the property.4 Such 
a way of n1aking property change hands must cer- 
tainly have left great temptation to bear false wit- 
cess; and we find from the Saxon laws, that this was 
an evil which they were n1uch perplexed to remedy. 
It was therefore a public benefit when the Christian 
counsellors required property to be made over by 
written deeds and charters; not only such as was 
given to n1onasteries, but that which the kings gave 
to their thanes, or one private person sold to another. 
The Saxons at first thought this a superfluous cau- 
tion. \Yhen king Suefred of Essex, A.D. 704, gave 
Twickenham meadows, and some of the land which 
may be seen from Richmond Hill, to 'Valdhere bi- 
6hop of London, he said, in the preamble to his deed, 
A word spoken is enough for evidence; but that 
ne may hereafter ignorantly incur guilt, and since 


Preface to 1\1r. Kemble's Anglo-Saxon Charters. p. c
f. 
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parchmeat is cheap, it is as well to confinn it by a 
record that may last for time to come. H "It is a 
good pattern th
t thc Greeks have left us," said ab- 
bot Hedda of \\"r orcpstershire, alluding, as it seems, 
to arch bishop Theodore, "to set down in writing 
whatever they \ ould have to be known, that it may 
not be washed out of the luemory." Still, the fonn 
ofgi\'ing a piece of the sod was sometiules continued; 
and the sod was sOlnetimcs laid upon a copy of the 
Gospels, to make the fonn Illore sacred. There can 
he no doubt that all this had the effect of Inaking 
property l1lore safe and secure, and impro\'ing the 
industry and social order of the people. 
Another improvement which the monasteries 
brought in, with the advance of internal peace, was, 
an inc
ease of communication between one part of 
the kingdOln and the other. It l11ay perhaps be a 
surprise to some of those who think that all such 
comnlerce has begun with canals and railroads; but 
there were certainly persons living in the seventh 
and eighth centuries in England who saw the benefit 
of importations and exchange of produce between 
one part of the kingdo111 and another. And though 
they did not drealn of turning earth into water, or 
hill into plain, yet they saw that the rivers flowing 
through the nlost inhabited parts of the country 
,vere nlany of thenl navigable, and that it would be 
useful if they could find conveyance for their heavy 
goods Ly water rather than by land. St. l\1ildred 
and her successors, abbesses of lVIinst.er in the isle 
of Thanct, had a vessf'l which regularly traded with 
the London nlarkets about A.D. 747; and probably 
it conveyed wheat, which that island so plentifully 
produces; for which the church in Bread Street is 
properly placed to prf'serve the menlory of her sup. 
pl
es. But this was an ea
y voyage, the distance 
being so small. It wa
 a much longer trip which 
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was performed about the sanIe time by two vessels 
of bishop l\Iilred's of 'V orcester, which appear to 
have sailed from the Severn down by the Bristol 
Channel, and round by Cornwall to London up the 
Thames. There were salt-works at this time at 
Droitwich anù Salwarp, which the bishop's tenants 
occupied; there were also lead-works at Hanbur)y: 
and the 'Velch are said to have had the art of mak. 
ing cider, which the 'V orcestershire and I-Iertford. 
shire nIen were not slow to learn frOll1 theul.5 It 
is possible that sonle part of their cargo consisteù 
of these comnlodities; or they might have brought 
wool to exchange with foreign l11erchants, who at 
that time scarcely visited any part of England but 
London and the ports in Kent. Howe\rer it might 
be, Ethelbald, king of l\fercia, thought it well to let 
these vessels trade at " London-town-hythe U free of 
toll. 'Vhere religion has brought peace, the arts 
of peace will follow. As in later times the earliest 
colonies fonned in America were pronloted by cler- 
gymen, as Hackluyt and his friends,6 so it was the 
Church which led the way in pointing out to the 
English people the beginnings of commerce, in these 
first ages after the settlement of Christianity. 'Yhat- 
ever intercourse there was between different English 
ports, or with foreigners, was owing to the spirit of 


li In the reign of Edward_the Confessor, the'Vorcestershire 
people paid salt-tax in kind. Seider, which the Sa.
ons calle(l 
" apple-wine," is said to be an ancient British \\"ord. The 
.c strong drink" in our Bibles, St. Luke i. 15, is in 'Yickliffe's 
old English ,ersion called" sydyr." 
6 Richard Hackluyt. prebendary of 'Yestminster, published 
the first English Collection of Voyages, many of them trans.. 
lated from Spanish and Portuguese voyagers, A.D. 1589. He. 
was the promoter of several of our earliest expeditions to 
orth 
America, A.D. 1603 and 1605; and aided in founding the Vir- 
ginian Company. "His name," says 'Yilliam Gifford, " is 
never to be mentioned without praise and veneration." 
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improvement thus fostered. Copies of the Bible f'rom 
the continent were among the first imports; and it 
becalne a customary law, that a merchant who had 
traded three til11es beyond sea, on his own account 
and in his own essel, should be entitled to a thane's 
ran k. 
" Wherever monasteries were founded," says 1\11'. 
Southey, "marshes ,,,ere c1.rained, woods were cleared, 
wastes were brought in\,o cu1ti\'ation, the means of 
subsistence were increased, and new comforts were 
added to life." "A colony of monks," says 1\1. Gui- 
zot, "in small numbers at first, transported themseh"es 
into SOll1e uncultivated place; and there, as Inission- 
aries and labourers at once, in the midst of a people 
as yet pagan, they accomplished their douhle ta
k 
with as much of danger as of toil." Their diffi- 
culties, too, ''''ere doubtless nl1lCh increased bv the 
number of wild beasts, especially wolves, which"' then 
abounded in the country; as is testified by the naI11e 
1volf-month, given by the Saxons to distinguish the 
n10nth of January. The continual ravages of these 
fierce creatures on the flocks and herds l11ust have 
caused an amount of destruction, which at this time 
and in this country it is not easy to imagine. The 
Inonks who went out first into uncultivated spots, 
lllust no doubt have gone, as St. Owen of Gloucester 
went to Lastingham, in a woodman's dress, arn1ed 
with an axe and mattock, to clear away the forests, 
and with dogs and spears to guard their stock from 
the wolf: and their tillage from the wild boar. 7 
7 Elfric describes the duties of a shepherd in his time, about 
three centuries after Bede : " In early morning I drive my sheep 
to their lea, and stand over them in heat and cold, with dogs
 
lest the wolves swallow them."-E{fric's Colloquy. It is said 
that in the Russian province of Livonia, a few years since, the 
number of cattle destroyed by woh'es was given in a govern- 
ment-return,-horses and foals, 308+; horned cattle and calves, 
2'>40; sheep and lambs, 15,908; swine, 4190; besides a great 
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But amidst these hard labours, the useful m-ts 
were not forgotten. The women who followed this 
religious plan of life soon bp.came skilful at needle- 
work and embroidery. The monks taught children 

he common arts of life, and also of carving wooù 
and stone, working in metal, and setting jewels: 
and jewels in those days were as much used in orna.. 
menting copies _ of the word of God, as in embel- 
lishing the pers
n. And that these arts were not 
without their value to those who exercised them, 
may be judged fron1 an old deed of bishop Denbert 
of \V orcester, A.D. 802, in which he grants a lease 
for life of a farm of two hundred acres, to Eans- 
witha, an embroideress at Hereford, on condition 
that she is to renew, and scour, and frolll time to 
time add to, the dresses of the priests and ministers 
who served in the cathedral church. It is also clear 
that the talents of the best artists were employed 
very early in England in lllaking ornaments for the 
churches as well as for the Ininisters; in adorning 
the altars, preparing lamps and candlesticks, and 
more particularly in furnishing conununion-vessels, 
which, even at this early period, were often made of 
the most costly metals. Of these works some notice 
will occur, as we speak of eminent persons in the 
Saxon Church in the following chapters. 
But to return, to speak of the faults and defects 
in the monasteries and religious practices of this age. 
In the first place, notwithstanding the precautions of 
Theodore, there was always something too nlucb of 
a taste for pilgrimages and hermitages. FThe ancient 
British Christians, as we learn fronl St. Jerome, often 
went to vi
it the Holy Land; but he speaks as if he 
thought the practice likely to lead to abuse. "It is 
number of goats and kids, and the loss of more than 700 dogs. 
It is somewhat more than a century since the wolf was finally 
extirpated 
n Britain. 
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as easy," he says, "to find the way to heaven in Bri- 
tain as at J erusalenl." There were but few of the 
Saxons at this time who are said to ha,'e gone to 
Jernsaleul; but ...\damnan, abbot of lona, in TIede'!; 
ifetinle, wrote.an account of the holy places, which 
was taken from the description of Palestine given 
by Arcwolf, a French bishop. Arcwolf had visited 
Jerusalem and the neighbouring country, Danlascus, 
Constantinople, and Alexandria; and on his return 
hOlìle, being carried b)T a 
tonu to the coast of Scot- 
land, had happily found shelter at lona. 8 Fronl hinl 
Adamnan received an e),.act account of Jerusa.lenl, 
the 
Iount of Olives, Bethlehenl, and the other holy 
places, as ther were at this period, before they were 
overrun by the Saracens, and while the churches 
built by the Christian enlperor Constantine and his 
luother St. Helena were in their first beauty. This 
book _\.damnan sent, A.D. 704, to ...-\.ldfrid, king of 
X orthumbria, who was a man of learning himself, 
and did much to encourage learning in his country. 
It "as a very acceptable present to the Korthunl- 
brian Christians. However, it does not seem at this 
time to have kindled in them any desire of visiting 
Jerusalem, though one or two such pilgrimages are 
Illentioned in this century. The Saxon Christians 
tOúk all their pilgrimages to Rome. The first en1Ï- 
nent person of whom such an act is recorded was 
Cedwalla, king of \Yessex, a young and warlike 
8 X 0 doubt these mom' 3teries on islands, or near dangerous 
coasts. ","ere often places of refuge to shipwrecked men. The 
Bell- rock, on which a lighthouse is now erected near the Frith 
of Forth, is said to owe its name to a bell formerly fixed upon 
it by the monks of the abbey of A.berbrothock, or Arbroath : 
"nen the rock was hid by the surge's swell, 
The mariners heard the warning bell; 
And then they knew the perilous rock, 
And bless'd the abbot of Aberbrothock. 


SOUTHBY. 
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prl1lce, who was brought up in paganism; and after 
making great havoc in Sussex and Kent, was seizerl 
with a fit of remorse on hearing something ofChri>:- 
tian truth, and determined to go to Rome to be bap- 
tised. He was well received there by pope Sergiu-= 
A.D. 689; and having been partaker of the rite on 
Easter Sunday, died within se,'pn day!::.: afterwards. 
Hi.:: successor, king Ine, or Ina, after a rei
n of near 
forty years, followed his steps to Rome in his old 
age, A.D. 728. And by their exanlple. the fa,hion 
of pilgrimages to the see of St. Pt::ter became yery 
}'opular: noble and simple. laymen and clerks. men 
and women, all took up this ra
e, wishing. a
 Bede 

ays. to li,-e as pilgrims on earth in the neighbour- 
hood of saintly places, that they might be welcomed 
b,- the saints when the, were caned away from their 
e
rthly sojourn. Bede: howe,er, did not" follow their 
practice; and as he Wa.5 well acquainted with the 
work
 of St. Jeronle, perhaps he knew "hat the 
good sense of that plain-spoken father had led hinI 
to sa, about it. .. Jerusalem;' =::aid he, ,. is now 
made" a place of resort from all parts of the world; 
and there is such a throng of pilgrin1s of both sexes. 
that all the temptation, which you nlight in s
me 
degree a,oid elsewhere, is here collected t0 6 ether:' 
So it fared with th
e mi
taken old English pil- 
grims. _-\ few years after the death of Bede, ,,- in- 
frid, an English missiondry in Germany, wrote to 
archbishop Cuthbert to say, that there W3..5 then 
great need to check the practice of pilgrimagEs; for 
man" both Dlen and women, onh- went abroad for 
the purpose of li\-in
 licentiouslý, without the re- 

"raints they would find at home, or had been tempted 
b, the ,ices of the cities in France and Lombard, to 
fån from the paths of virtue. There" ere few cftiE5 
OD the way to Rome, he said, where 
uch persons 
"ere not to be met with, who were 105t both to reli- 

[ 
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gion and their friends. It n1ust, however, be ren1cm.. 
bered, that these pilgrims were often the persons to 
bear peacefullnessages between warlike nations; and 
that to them were owing some comlnunications of 
useful knowleclge fronl Ronle and fron1 the East. 
'Vith regard to hermitages, the evil which they 
caused was of a less destructive kind, but one which 
hindered the pure progress of truth. There can be 
no doubt that it requires something of de\'out reso- 
lution to undertake such a life as this; there can be 
no concealed purpose of self-indulgence in it; and all 
,ve read of the old English hermits in the
e or the 
Norman times, leads us to believe that they were 
led by sincere though nlÌstaken piety. There is also 
rf'ason to suppose that while the country was thinly 
inhabited, and there were few village-churches, the 
cell of the hermit in a wild region was often the re- 
sort of peasants from the neighbouring hamlets, who 
li
tened to his preaching, nnd learnt frOITI hin1 some 
plain rules of faith and life. And in unsettled titues, 
while the religion of the age gave these retreats a 
kind of sacred character, the stranger who came to 
lodge for a night beneath the hermit's roof, and to 

hare hi
. frugal rf'past, was safpl' than he could have 
been in a more public resting-place: 


For who would rob a hermit of his 'weeds, 
H is few booI\.s, or his beads, tr maple dish, 
Or do his grey hairs any vioIence? 


It may be said alsc, that this was one design for 
which hermitages were founded, in an age whf'o 
there were no inns except in a few of the principal 
towns, and the ß10nasteries were the only places of 
public hospitality. A_gain, many of these hPrIuits 
were skilful artificers, who were able to tf'ach the 
country people some of the arts that would be most 
useful to them, as ba
ket-making, the construction of 
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bee-hives, g.'afting and pruning, and the best ways 
of gardening. So far all was well. But the best 
way of honouring God is to keep the path of duty 
among our fellow-men; and it is not good to be 
alone. St. Jerome had pointed out sonIC of the 
dangers of a solitary life, and especially that it is 
unfavourable to self-knowledge. "Pride soon steals 
on a man in solitude," he says; "if he has practised 
fasting for a short time, and has seen nobody, he 
oegins to think that he is a person of consequence, 
lnd for
ets himself, who he is, anù whence he comes, 
lnd whtther he is going. I do not condemn a soli- 
t.ary life; I have often praised it. But let the soldier 
of Christ who attempts it be well trained in a monas- 
tery first; let him be one who will not be frightened 
when he finds the hardship of it; who is conteut to 
be esteemed the least of all, that he may becOlne the 
first of all; one ,,,ho knows how to abound and to 
suffer need, to deny hinlself in plenty, as well as to 
endure hunger; whose dress and speech, and his very 
look and walk, are a lesson of Christian grace; and 
who is above the folly of some, who invent wonder- 
ful stories of the conflicts of foul spirits with them, 
that they may make themselves the admiration of 
the vulgar, and turn it to a gainful trade." 
This was the case with SOllie of the first hermits 
who dwelt in Egypt, in the time of the fathers; and 
it was too much the case with the early English her- 
mits. Their cells were the nurseries of superstition. 
It is found that the body, when not fed with sufficient 
or wholesome food (and the hermits sometimes mixed 
their flour or pottage with wood-ashes and burnt 
herbs), deludes the senses with strange - dreams bY' 
night or day, and the quick vigour of the under- 
standing is lost ill wandering imaginations. \Ve are 
not to suppose that all the wonderful stories of the 

ind that St. Jerome speaks of were mere imposture; 
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H:t rersons who recounted theill Illay have belien?d 
that they saw and felt the attacks of the great enemy. 
And there was often something of Iuethod in their 
Inadness; the strange fancy serving a good nlGral 
purpose. Thus it is said, in the life of St. Benedict, 
that he frightened an idle 1110nk who used to desert 
the church at the hour of prayer, by saying that he 
saw a dark cherub hovering over him, and without 
his knowledge dragging hilU away to indulge his va... 
grant habit. Thus aIllong the old English stories, 
it is told of a vicious man, that being on his way to 
comnlit a crin1e to which he was addicted, he fell 
through a broken 11l'idge into the river below, and 
supposed himself to have really gone through the 
agonies of death before he was rescued. I-Ie declared 
to the bystanders, when he was recovered, that his 
soul had been sEparated fronl his body, and that he 
had seen the bad an(1 good angels disputing for it; 
that when neither ","ould resign it, they had agreed 
that he should be restorcli to life again, and his 

entence should df'pend upon his choice at that mo- 
nlent, whether to go on to the conullission of his 
crime or to return. 
Other stories there are) which shew the progress 
of opinion towards those errors which at a later time 
were more generally received. TIede tells a story 
which had been told to him, of IUlIna, a Northum- 
brian, who had been taken })l'isoner in a battle with 
the 
rercians. His brother Tunna, abbot of a 111on- 
astery, hell.ring th
t he had been slain in that battlE', 
went to the field to search for his body, and carried 
off by Iuistake the body of another person. This he 
had honourably buried; and took care to have many 
masses said for the deliverance of his soul. The 
urisoner is said to have founù the benefit of these 
lnasses in the hodily captivity which he endured: 
for whenever the earl who held him prisoner ordt;retl 
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him to ue kept in bonds, the fetters and manacles 
were 
hort1y afterwards discovered to have fallen 
from bis limbs. ::\lan)'" persons, says Beùe, were 
J1er
uaùed by this story to pray and give alms, or 
to procure 111aSSeS to be said, for the rescue of 
their friends who had departed this life; for they 
understood frolll it that the sacrifice of the altar wag 
able to procure eternal redemption both of soul and 
body. 
Of the same kind is the vision which the famous 
Alcuin of York telis us, of \Yalter, a hermit \vho 
spe:us to have Ìived at Flamborough Head. He 
saw, as he dremned or fancied, the ghost of a priest 
followed through the air by a host of foul fiends, 
who were endeavouring to seize It, and to drag it to 
the place of torments. The sin for which he was 
thus harassed was, that he had kept back one of his 
offences unconfessed in his prayers. "Thirty days 
have I been chased to and fro in the air," said the 
ghost to the hermit, " and this is the last day allow- 
ed; if I cannot now obtain some good man's prayers, 
I mn lost for ever." The hermit prayed for him, 
and believed he was released. 
It n1Ïght he supposed, from the first of these 
stories, that the Saxons at this early period believed, 
as the Church of Rome does now, that there was 
a place called pllrgatory, where the souls of those 
who have been on earth, as the northern proverb is
 
" over oad for 1 le
sing, and over good for banning," 
are to be kept t
 11 the prayers and masses of the living 
set thrln free. But it would be a lnistake to think 
that this opinion was at all an article of their faith; 
the
: had only some uncertain notion", - about the 
cle(
nsing whi
h an imperfect soul was to undergo 
after deat11, before it could be recei\'ed into para- 
dise. They founded these notions upon the words 
of St. Paul, 1 Cor. iii. 1 
3-15. There were some who 


...1.1 _ 
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tllought that the fire there spoken of sllould be at 
the day of judgment. "Then," says an old Saxon 
prr.acher, " our Lorù cometh to doom all mankind, 
not in lwaven, nor yet in earth, but in the mjdst of 
the two, in the welkin. Fire cometh before him, as 
the prophet saitlI (Ps. J. 3), and shall burn up llis 
enf'mies round about him. Fire burneth the earth. 
and all that is thereupon; and clean seth all faithful 
men of all sins that they have fore-let (left off), or 
an1ended, or begun to amend, and ll1aketh thclll seven- 
fold brighter tlmn the sun." This 'was an old inter- 
pretation of some of the fathers, and has little danger 
in 't. But another was, that there was such a cleans- 
ing fire prepared after death for alllitt1e sins which 
did not destroy the habit of faith, or make a lllan 
lead a life altogether irreligious. Of this last Bcde 
speaks tenderly, becausf> pope Gregory, who had 
been so gTeat a benefactur to this country, had rather 
favoured it. "I do not dispute agmnst it," he says; 
" for possibly it may be true." \Ve are not there- 
f()J'e to suppose, that he, or all the Saxon Christians 
of his time, heartily believed in such a purgatory, or 
thought the story of IInma and his wonderful masses 
as true as the gospel. It is plain, that Bede did not 
himself believe that alms or ma
ses could change the 
state of the dead; and indeed the story itself only 
goes to prove, that the prayers used at the lllass 9 or 
Lord's supper, for all that were in trouble or adver- 
sity, as we now pray, might profit the living. "God," 
says Bede, " has made heaven the spat of truth and 
bappineFs; he has given a place for inquiry and re- 
pentalJce upon earth; uut nÚsery and despair are 
the portions of Iwll." 
So al
o Alcuin, though he tells the above story 
of hern
it "T alter, did not himself believe that prayer 
9 Jla!ìs in the old English or Saxon language meant a I
llsl 
-the holy feast of the Lord's supper. 
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('ould help one who had died without repentance. 
" He that hideth his sins," he says in one of his 
sermon
, " anù is ashalueù to make a healthy con- 
fession, God i:ö; now a witness of them, and will here. 
after punish theln. Confession, with true penitence, 
is the angels' medicine for our sins. God's mild... 
hearted pity helpeth them that now repent; but in 
death there is no repentance." And Egbert, arch- 
bishop of York, says of the practices which the 
storv of Imma had led to: "He who fasteth for the 
dead, it is a comfort to himself, if it helpeth not the 
dead: God only knows whether his dead are helped 
by it." 
The common belief, however, was, in early Saxon 
times, that there were four places for the departed 
spirits; as they had it taught them in the famous 
vision of Drythelm, the hermit of l\Ielrose, which 
was very popular in old England, and may be read 
with some interest still. Drythelm was a religious 
Illan, a thane or gentleman, living with his wife and 
family at Cunningham, now within the Scottish bor.. 
del'. One night, in a fit of long sickness, he ape 
peared to have breathed his last; but at the dawn of 
day, to tl
e great alarm of those who were weeping 
rornd his bed, he recovered and sat up. His wife 
was the only one who had courage to stay in the 
room; but he comforted her by saying there was 
nothilJg to fear; he had indeed been restored frOlu 
ùeath to life, and Blust for the future live a very 
ùifferent man frOln what he had been before. He 
arose immediately, went to the village-church, anti 
remained some time in prayer; then retul'ning home, 
. divided his substance into threp portions, one ofwhicb 
he gave to his wife, the second to his sons, and <.lis- 
triouted the third in alms to the poor. In a few 
da
>s afterwarùs he went to l\Ielrose .A.bbey, took the 
habit of a monk, and retirinrr fOl' the re
t of his life 
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to a hermitage gi,'en him by the abbot, kept himself 
t0 such hard discipline of n1ind and body, that it was 
plain, says Bede, e'"en before you had heard his tale, 
that he had seen more than other folk. 
I-Ie tolù how, in the space of time while he lay 
as dead, he se
med to be guided by one ùf shining 
countenance and bright array towards the north- 
eastern quartel' of the sky.JO Here first he saw a 
wide and hollow deJl, without a bound to its length, 
in which the souls of men were tossed fr01ll burning 
flames on one side to driving snow and hail on the 
other. This, his guiùe afterwards told him, ,,"as 
a place for trying and clean
ing the souls of those 
who had put off repentance; but those, however, if 
they had repented in the hour of death, would at 
the day of judgment come to hea,'en's lJliss; and 
the prayers, alms, and fasting of their living friends, 
and especially the observing of n1asses, would help 
Inany out of that place before. Beyond this, he saw a 
place which, from the n10re disn1al sights and sounds 
it offered to his senses, he knew to be the mouth 
of the bott01nless pit. Here his guide for a tilne 
seemed to desel't hiln; but just as the dark spirits 
fr0111 the abyss were about to seize upon him, he 

aw at a distance a star advancing through the 
gloom, at whose approach they flee1. It was soon 
seen to be his guide returning, wllo then leù him to 
the south. east into a region of pure and light:5ome 


10 It '\\3S the belief of many in the early Church, that the 
seat of Christ was in the east, and from thence he should come 
to judgment. See St. !\Iatt. xxiv. 2ï. "Let us think tbat 
Christ dyed in the este, and therefore let us pray into the e
te, 
that we may Le of the nombre that he died for. Also let us 
think that he shall com
 out of the este to the doom." Old 
Engl. Homily O'll 1rake-days. On the contrary, they held that 
the realm of Satan was to the north, from Isa. xiv. 13. Purga- 
tory, therefore, to which Drythelm first approached, lay Letween 
the two. 
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air. IIere first he saw before him a !ong high wall, 
to which there was neither entrance nor window, 
nor any means of ascent; but with his guide he 
found himself at the top, in a wide and pleasant 
plain, full of spring-flower
, and inhabited by crowds 
of spirits bright and fair. T
li
 seems to have been 
what the Saxons called paraùi
e, or the fields of rest, 
which they supposed to be situated between heaven 
and earth, and was a place for good men, who were 
yet not perfect enough to be admitted into heaven 
at once. He was then led on to another abode, 
round which a far brighter light was spread, and 
from which he heard the sound of the sweetest songs, 
and sweeter fragrance breathed from it than he had 
perceived in the pleasant fields before; but just as 
]le was hoping to enter into the joyful place, his 
guide stopped, and turning round led hilu back by 
the way by which he came. 
This strange vision, in which wild fancies and 
hurtful super:,tition have 111ixed with them some 

hadows of noble truth, had such an effect on poor 
Drythehn, that he determined to put his aged body 
to such mortifications as in all likelihood 111ust soon 
have worn out his life. His cell near .:\Ielrose was 
on the banks of the Tweed, into which river he 
would frequently go do\\ n, and, standing in the 
water up to his waist, or sometimes up to his neck 
repeat his prayers or psalms as long as he could 
bear the cold; anù when he came out would never 
change his cold and wet garments, !eaving them to 
be warmed and dried by the action of his body. 
Sometimes in winter, when the Tweed came down 
with broken particles of ice, he would st:1I pursue 
the same rigours; and if any of his friends were 
amazed at his endurance, his answer was, "I have 
seen a colder place and harder discipline than this." 
It i
 to be feared, therefore, that though SOlne 
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persons of bettcr understanding did not put Inuch 
value on such visions and tales as these, they had a 
great influence on the n1Ïnd of the people. There 
was a great revercnce felt for hermits, and wonderfui 
things were told of them. Sonle were certainly Inen 
who joined active labours to their solitary life; as the 
fatnous St. CUTHBERT, who, after living many years 
as abLot of Melrose, where he did not confine his 
labours to the walls of his 1110nastery, but often spent 
days and weeks in preaching to the people in the 
hmulets and mountainous districts round, at length 
l"f'tired to live ill the little solitary island of Farne, 
in the midst of the sea, off the coast of Nortlllllnb(\r- 
land. Fron1 this retreat he was drawn by king Egfrid, 
A.D. 684, to be 11lade bishop of Lindisfarne. Thi
 
office he undertook very unwillingly; but when he 
was in it, discharged his duty like a man who was 
influenced by love to God and to his neighbouI', till, 
:finding his end was ncar, he went back to his cell to 
die. \Yhen he used to celebrate the holy connl1U- 
nion, says Bede, he shewed his devotion, not by 1ift- 
ing ùp his voice, but with earnest tears conlluending 
his vows to God. His life in his retirement was not 
without labour; as he had to build first a celi for 
hiIllScIf, then, ,,"ith the help of other l1lonks, a small 
monastery and eh urch, to dig a well, as there was no 
fresh water there, and to dig and plough the land. 
It was not uncomUlon for some of those who had, 
like Cuthbert, done their part in the charge of l1lon- 
asteries, to choose su('h retirelnent after labour. nut 
there were others who scenl to ha,'e been led ouly 
by a n1istaken piety to afHict their souls, and shut 
then1selves out frOln the coulmunity of their fellows. 
'Val tel' of Flmuborough Head chose out a cliff which 
overhung the sea; a narrow path led to it, and here 
the spirits of the air seell1ed to come to tempt him, 
Hnd gave h in1 matter for such stories as St. J erOlue 
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complain
 of. G uthlac of Croylanù, living on a her- 
n1Ïtage in the mid
t of swamps and marshes, often 
thought he was summoned to battle with foul fiends, 
when he saw the wisp-fires in the night. Etha of 
Crayke dwelt on a lonely hill surrounded with a deep 
forest, so thick, that, according to old tradition, a 
;quirrel coulù hop from thence to York from bough 
to bough. "l-Iere in the depth of the wilderness," 

ays A leuin, "he led an angelical life :" but an ange- 
licallifc is best described by good archbishop Leigh- 
ton, "a life spent between ascending in prayer to 
fetch ble
sings froJn above, and descending to scattel w 
tilE'Ill among men." In this last part the life of a 
solitary must fail. And as it was well said by one 
of old: he who can live in solitude must be either a. 
wild beast or a god; it is not a life for man. It i3 
therefore to be regretted that this life was in 80 
much honour with ou." Christian forefathers. These 
half maduwn, who d}"eamed dreams, and saw phan- 
toms of their own imagination, 
distracted in their mind, 
Forsook by heaven, forsaking human kind, 
Wl
re accounted by the people as prophets almost 
il1
pii'l:l1. Though there were some who may have 
gone out to the wilùs and wastes with better purpose, 
to reclaim the rude people who were farthest from 
means of g-race anù unacquainted with useful arts, 
the sort of life they led was not good for themscl ves. 
The hermits, lunch more than the monasteries, were 
chargeable with promoting superstitions; whieh 
among a people newly reclaimed fl'OI11 heathenism
 
and having be8n used to place great faith in charms 
ar1d spells, and fables of the unseen worlJ, were yery 
hurtful to the progress of' purer truth. 
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EMINENT TEACHERS OF THE EARLY E};'GLISH CHURCH 
ALDHELM, BISHOP OF SHEnBOR
E; ACCA, BISHOP 0 
HEXHAM; Ar-oD THE VEXERABLE TIEDE. 


Such persons, who sen ed God b)" holy living, industrious DreaclIin
 
anù religious dying, ought to ha'-e their nanH'S preserved in honour 
nnd their hol)" ù()ctrines and liHs published a!
d imitateù. 
BISIIOP JEREMY TAYLOR. 


CJ DUIA
, abbot of CanterbU1'y, the fd. 
? _. 
 low-labourer of Theodore, sun'i\'ed hi
 
_'. >:. friend for Inany years, dying A.D. 710 

_ 
r.Jt
1 forty-one years af
er l
is first arrival iT 
. - 
 England. All tIlls tune he was elll. 
played in teaching the young Saxons, who were tc 
fill high offices in the Church. Among his pupih 
were Bertwald, abbot of Recuh'er, who afterward
 
succeeded Theodore as archbishop of Canterbury: 
where he presided nearly forty years; Tobias, bishol= 
of Rochester, a luan of great learning and piety: 
and Alcuin, afterwards abbot of Canterbury, whe 
aided BetIe in his History of the Church)" Ano. 
ther was Aldhelm, one of'the royal family of \Y cs. 


1 Alcuin of Canterbury is often confounded, by 'Varton 
and others, 'With A.lcuin of York, 'Who flourished about fifty 
years later. See Chapter IX. 
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sex, afterwards abbot of )lalmsbury and bishop of 
Sherborne, a man who conferred great benefts 
upon his countrymen the \Vest Saxons, and who::,e 
Juemory was honoured in a life of him written hy 
the great king Alfred. 
ALDHELM was indeed a man who deserved this 
honour; and it is a great pity we have not his 1ire 
by Alfred now remaining to us, instead of such ac>- 
counts as the monks of later ages have mixed up 
with too many legendary tales. He wa
 the foundcr 
of the abbey of ::\Ialmsbury, and of the town adjoin- 
ing; for many of our old English towns arose, like 
this, from the neighbourhood of the monastery. His 
own wealth and interest enabled hiJll to endow it 
with a good estate, so large that it is said it would 
take a man a good part of the day, if he set out 
early in the morning, to go round the borders. Here 
he built two churches, one \vithin the nlonastery, one 
without its walls, for the villagers or townspeople; 
and at different periods of his life he built other 
churches in \Yessex, particularly at Dorche
ter, Dor- 
set. At this period the organ is said to haye been 
first used in churches by Yitalian, the pope "hom 
we have seen engaging himself in the mission of 
Theodore. .And the first organ used in England 

f'{,'ms to ha\'e been built under the directions of 
Aldhelm, who has left in his writings a description 
of it in "erse, as "a mighty instrumf'nt with innu- 
merable tones, blown with bellows, and enclosed in a 
gilded case." The instrument, however, which was 
most in use among the Saxons was the harp, as it was 
also the instrument of the ancient Britons and Irish, 
and of the Danes and other tribes of the North. The 
kings thought it a paJ't of their state to entertain 
harpers at thcir court; and before the introduction 
of Christlanity and letters, those who sung to the 
N 
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harp, caUed scalds or minstrels, were the only hi:;to- 
I'Ìans of the past, singing songs of the warlike deeds 
of their forefather
. It was still, after the gospel was 
known, considered ahnost a necessary accomplish- 
Inent of the educated in the nlÍddle ranks of society 
to be ready to sing a song at an entertainment, ,,,heu 
the harp was passed round. This custOlIl and prac- 
tice Aldhehn endeavoured tp reform, or to adapt to 
the service of religion. 'Vhen he residpd as abbot 
at l\lahusbury, finding that the half-barbarous coun- 
try-people, who came to hEar divine service, were in 
a great hurry to return home without paying nluch 
attention to the sermon, he used to go and take his 
seat, with harp in hand, on the bridge over the Avon, 
and offer to teach the art of singing. 
Here a crowd soon gathered round him; 
and after he had indulged the common 
taste ùy singing sonle trifling song, by 
degrees he drew then1 on to more se- 
rious Blatter, and succeeded at last in 
lllaking thenl sing David's psalms to 
David.s strings. 
The good service of Aldhelnl in this particular is 
now placed beyond a doubt by the late discovery or 
a Saxon version of the Psalms, which SEems to have 
been preserved in an old French monastery, founùed 
by John duke of Berri, at Bourges, A.D. 1405. This 
prince, who was brother to Charles V. king of France, 
gave the book with many others to his monastery, 
where it remained without being of 11lllCh use to the 
French monks, who thought the old English letters 
"'ere Hebrew. But somehow or other, it has escaped 
all the French revolutions since, and is now in the 
French king's library at Paris; from which a copy 
has lately been taken and printed by the University 
of Oxford, A.D. 1835. 
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The writer who lllaù
 this copy of the Saxon 
Psalter was an Englishman, who seems to have lived 
about A.D. 1000. The fil'St fifty of the Psalms are 
in prose, and the rest in verse. It is likely that the 
version is altogether Aldhehn's: at least there is no 
reason to doubt that the Inetrical part is hi
. In 
one or two places he seems to speak as if he aimed 
to suit the meaning of the psahn to the way of wor- 
ship and customs observed in the monasteries. Thus, 
in the eighty-fourth psahn his version in modern 
English is nearly this: 
Lord, to me thy minsters are 
Courts of honour, passing fair ; 
And my spirit deems it 

ell 
There to be, and there to dwell: 
Heart and flesh would fain be there, 
Lord, thy life, thy love to share. 
There the sparrow speeds her home, 
And in time the turtles come, 
Safe their nestling young they rear, 
Lord of hosts, thine altars near; 
Dear to them thy peace,-but more 
To the souls who there adore. Ver. 1.5. 


Again, in the sixty-eighth: 
Gud the word of wisdom gave; 
Preachers, who his voice have heard, 
Taught by him, in meekness brave, 
Speed the message of that word. 
l\Iighty King, with beauty cl"Own'd! 
In his house the world's proud spoil; 
Oft in alms-deeds dealt around, 
Cheers the poor wayfarer's toil. 
H among his clerks you rest, 
Silver plumes shall you enfold, 
Fairer than the culver's breast. 
.Brighter than her back of gold. Ver. 11.13. 
\Vhen Aldhelm wrote, there were no copie5 of 
the Hebrew Psalter in England, and in the last of 
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tÌicse verses he seenlS to have n1Ïstaken a word in 
the Greek or Latin version of the Psalms; but in 
many places, where the n1eaning is 11lore plain, his 
verse is both true and full of good poetry, and it is 
eyer)" where nlarked by a spirit of devotion, break- 
ing forth into words of thankful wonder and praise; 
and the n1istakes which here and there occur in the 
sense, are not such as to have taught any false doc- 
trine. The version of the Psalms, therefore, into 
their own language, and adapted to their own na- 
tional Inelody to accompany the harp, was a most 
,"aluable gift to the Saxons. The words in the last 
yprse seen1 here to invite the hear
r to take up his 
aboòe aIllong Goers clerks in a monastery; and, in 
the second to speak of the alms, or doles of food and 
('lathing, which the charity of Christians in those 
days gave away at the gates of religious houses. 
The words were prOlnpted by the state of religious 
society at that time. 
Again, in some of the Psalms he speaks of the 
peacc
stool, or stone seat, which was placed near the 
altar in some old English churches, as a place of 
refuge, to which, by king AlfrEd's laws, if an ac- 
cused person fled, he was not to be disturbed for 
seven days.2 The intention of the law was, to give 
a culprit opportunity to confess his crime to the 
bishop or clergyman, in which case the fine, con1- 
monly paid for all offences in Saxon times, was, ll1iti- 
gated. "God," says this version, Ps. ix. 9, " is the 
place of peace to the pC'or." " The Lord God is 
become my peace-stool; my help is fast fixed and 
established in the Lord," Ps. xcÌ\r. 22. It can easily 
be imagined how this way of speaking was suited 
to the understanding and affections of the people 
among whOln such a custom pre,'ailed. 
2 .An ancient peace-stool is stiH preserved in the minster of 
Bevcrle
r. 
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I t is a singular proof of the great eagerne
s fur 
learning in these ùays, that A!dhehn had two kings 
of 
orth Britain for his correspondents, Aldfrid the 
"ïse, as he was called, king of Northumuria, and 
Arci\'il, or 
-\rchibald, a king of the Scots; to w hmu 
he sent some of llis writings, and who had sufficient 
acquirements to value them. He also corresponded 
with learned men, not only in his own country, but 
abroad; particularly Cellan, an Irish n10nk, who 
li\'ed a hermit's life in France. He was one of 
Jl1any Saxons who at this time visited Home; going 
both f1'0111 a feeling of devotion, and in pursuit of 
knowledge. There he became a proficient in the 
study of the Roman law, and also gained a good 
acquaintance with the poetr) Jf the Romans, so as 
to write verses with ease and elegance in their lan- 
guage. This is an art now taught in almost every 
grammar-school; but it is a great credit to Aldhelm, 
that he was the first Englishman who mastered it 
'Ybat is 1l1uch more to his praise, is, that he em- 
1110yed his taleuts in works designed to set forth 
the glory of God; and as his lllind was enlarged by 
study and travel, he spoke with deeper feeling of 
the things in heaven and earth. It is imp03sible to 
gi,-e the simple force of his verse in modern English 
lnetre; but the following passages may sen"e as a 
s
ìecimen of his turn of thought: 
'Yhere the tempest wakes to wrath 
:\Iany waters wide aud far, 
On the ocean's dreadful path, 
Loud and high their yO ices are: 
'Yondrous ways those ""aters move, 
'Yhere the sea-streams swiftest flow i 
But more wondrous far aboye, 
Holy Lord, thy glories shew. 


Ps. xciii. 3, 4. 


As the beacon-fire by nig}lt, 
That the host of hraelled ; 
X ,) 
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Such the glory, fair and bright, 
Round the good man's dying bed: 
'Tis a beacon bright and fair, 
Telling that the Lord is there. 


PS. cxvi. ] 5. 


King Ina of \Vessex being now at peace with 
3-erent, or G rant, the \Velch king of Cornwall, a 

ouncil of the Saxon Church \,"as Ìleld about the year 
A.D. 700, in which Aldhellll was appointed to write 
3. lettcr to that prince, to exhort him to adopt the 
ROlnan rule for Easter, and to conform to the other 
practices of the Saxon Christians. It appears fronI 
his letter, that the \Velch of South \Yales at this time 
would neither pray in the same church, nor eat at 
the same table with a Saxon; . they would throw the 
food which a Saxon had cooked to the dogs, and 
rinse the cups which a Saxon had used with sand 
or ashes, before they \vould drink out of theln: if a 
Saxon went to sojourn among thein, they put him to 
a penance or quarantine of forty days, before they 
woulù shew him any kindness or act of good neigh- 
bourhood. Of this Aldhehll complained, as a n1an 
of peace anù charity lllight complain; but he seelns 
to have laid too much stress on some trifling differ- 
ences, which he pressed the \V dch clergy to adopt, 
particularly a mode of sha \'ing the head, in ilnitation 
of our Saviour's crown of thorns, which they called 
St. Peter's tonsure. lIe seems also to have thought 
that t]wre was sOll1ething of necessity laid upon 
all Christians to follow the statutes of the Church 
founded by St. Peter. He acknowledges that the 
\Vl'lch Christians at thi.:; time helù all the doctrinc
 
of the catholic faith, but t(-'l1s them their want of 
charity will destroy the bcnefit they would otherwise 
recci ve fr0111 it; "for a true faith and brotherly 
love;' he says, " always go hand in han(]." This is 
true; Lnt the \Y {-'lch Church might justly have an- 
swered, It is for yuu, Saxons, who CaBle la
t ilJto a 
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country wlH're there was an independent Christian 
ChurcÎl, rather, by the rule of charity, to conforìu 
to us; but if not, at lea::;t not to require fr0111 us 
any thing more than the profp5sion of that catholic 
faith, which, as it is sufficient for salvation, should 
be enough to secure to all fellow-Christians conunu- 
nion with ('ach other. Aldhelm, however, though his 
argmnents were not all sound, wrote with a spirit of 
kj
JùlleSS; and peace ,,"as presen'ed between Ina and 
Grant as long as .Aldhelm "as alive. He died A.D. 
i09, in the discharge of his duty, as he was visiting 
his diocese. Finding a Illortal stroke upon him, he 
cau.seù his attendants to remove him into the nearest 
village-church-a little wooden church at Doulting, 
near Shepton-.:\Iallet in Somersetshire,-where, conl- 
mending his soul t9 God, he tranquilly breathed his 
last. 
In the early wars between the Saxons and the 
"r elch, \V hile the Saxons were yet pagans, it is to 
be feared that the prisoners whom they took were 
allmaùe slaves; but now the introduction of Chris- 
tianity made a difference. In the laws of king ina, 
we find the \Velch in Somerset and Devonshire were 
allowed to keep possession of their lands, and to live 
as the king's subjects like the Saxons. Accordingly, 
these districts, as well as Cornwall, continued long 
after to be called the 'Velch districts: 8 only, a wise 
precaution was now taken to prevent them, under a 
Iwavy fine, from entering into a deadly feud with an 
Englishman; for there would be danger that a pri- 
vate war, or duel, would lead to a general discord 
between the two nations. It was the rude warlike 
disposition of the old SaÃons, \yhich made this kind 
of pri vate war ycry common; and their laws, long 


'j King .Alfrcù's '-rIll, about A.D. 880. 
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after the introduction of Christianity, did not entirely 
put it down, appointing no other punishment, ,,-hen 
a man was slain in a quarrel, than that the slayer 

IJoulJ pay a fine to the king, and another to the 
nearest relations of the slain. If the man was unable 
to pay this, or Q;ny other fine, for an offence, he lost 
his freedom. The slaves, howe,'er, among the Saxons, 
''"ere not, as among the old Greeks and Romans,. 
Blade to dwell under one roof, or to work in gangs: 
every sla"e had a cottage to himself on his ma
tees 
estate, and tilled a portion of land, for 'which he paid 
rcnt, comnlonly in kind, furnishing his luaster with a 
givpn quantity of wheat or other grain, poultry, but- 
ter, and eggs; or, if he had charge of pasture, with 
oxen or sheep. His slaver)' consisted in his not 
lJeing able to quit his occupation like a free tenant: 
he was a slave to the soil where he laboured. Thus, 
when landlords gave their slaves liberty, the cere- 
1110ny was, to take theln to a place where four roads 
11let, and bid then1 go where they pleased: but 
Bertwald, archbishop of Canterbury, to give more 
solen1uity to this cerell1ony, at a synod held at Berk- 
hanlstead, A.D. 69ï, directed that the Inaster should 
bring his slave to church, and declare his freedOlll 
before the altar. 
In these LAWS OF KIXG I
A, which, he 
ays in 
the preamble, were drawn up with the ad
 ice and 
instruction of Hedda, bishop of 'Vinchester, anù 
ErcoIl\Yald, bishop of London, as well as his earls 
and wise counsellors., there are several l11arks-be- 
sides the good policy SHewn towards his 'Yelch sub- 
jects-of impro"emf'nts suggested by Christianity. 
If a lllaster Blade a slave to work on Sunday, the 

Iave was to have his liberty, and the luaster"' to be 
fined. If he 'íorkrd by his own choice, he was to 
pay a fine him
eL
 or to "'be ,,-hipped. A free labourer 
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was to pay a heavier finp, or to lose his liberty. A. 
IH'iest who broke this Jaw was to incur a double 
penalty. So strictly did these Christian legislators 
provicle for the obsen-ance of the Lord's day. If a 

bve had committed ion1e offence, for which he in- 
curred a '" hipping, and ran for refuge to a church, 
he was to be forgiven. A woman, who took up and 
I)_ursed a child which had been exposed, ,,-as to i'e- 
ceive an increasing allowance of public l110ney from 
year to year, till the child grew up. It would seenl 
from this, that it was not unCOlnmon for a poor pagan 
lllother to forsake her child; as is still the case ill 
countries where paganism prevails. It had heen also 
the custom of the old Saxons, in their rude la,w, if a 
man ,,-as convicted of theft, to condemn his whole 
family to f'lavery with him; so that, as one of their 
early Christian lawgivers speaks of it, "the child 
that lay in the cradle, and had never bitten meat, 
was m
de as much answerable as if it had known all 
that was done." The laws of Ina forbade that any 
child, under ten years of age, should be helli account- 
able; and enacted, what was afterwards repeated in 
the laws of later kings, that the wife should not be 
ulade to share her l
lsband's punishment, unless it 
could be proved that she had locked up the stolen 
property in some pri\'ate cupboard or store-place of 
her o
n. J .Another law speaks of one of those prac- 
tices, embittering the lot of slavery, to which allusion 
has already beeulllade in the story of St. I3avon,5 and 
which was not entirely abolished in England before 
the Korman Conquc8t: "If any man sell his own 
countryman, be he slave or free, although he be guilty 
of sonle crime, and send hilu beyond sea, he shall pay 


4 It apljears that eyery good Saxon housewife, in ordinary 
life, had three locks and keys under htr charge; that of hel 
store-room or closet, her linen-chest, and her money-box. 
S F'ee p. 2ï. 
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the value of his life, and make deep amends to God." 
There were pirates who ,-isited the coast, and Iner- 
chants, as they were called, at London, Bristol, and 
other places, who were ready to give a price for their 
fellow-nlen, to carry then1 to a slave-market abroad. 
In the time of paganisnl this traffic was allowed; and 
it was a comn10n thing for the earls, or thanes, to 
carry the prisoners they had taken in their little wars 
to London, to sell theln to sonle Frieslander or Ita- 
lian, and ship then1 off to foreign climes. It was now 
forbidden, under a heavy penalty; but as long as 
òlavery continued, there would often be a temptation 
to an oppressive n1aster to get rid of a troublesome 
slave, or such as overburdened his land, by this kind 
of transportation. It is likely also, that, as the law 
above speaks of one who had been guilty of sOlne 
crime, the mode of turning culprits into land-slaves 
was calculated to fill the country with thieves and 
depredators, whom it would be inconvenient for a 
landlord to keep as tenants. As to the last clause 
of it, which made it necessary for the offender to do 
penance, it was a piece of godly discipline: it was fit 
that, for such an offence, he should forfeit his right 
to Christian communion; and we may well admire 
the spirit of our forefathers, who took such pains to 
make Christian i ty a part and parcel of t11 e law of 
the land. 
These laws also enact that every child should 
be brought to be baptised within thirty days after 
its birth, under penalty of forfeiting its inheritance. 
And godfathers and godmothers appear to have con- 
sidered the tie which they contracted for the child 
at the font to put thenl in the place of natural rela- 
tions. Thus earl Osric, a nobleman of \Vessex, in 
punIshing sOlne traitol's who had slain king Cyne- 
wolf, A.D. 78 h spared the life of one who was hig 

odson, though hp had been wounded by him in 
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battle. A more remarkable instance of this feeling 
was shewn afterwards by king Alfred, when in hi::\ 
Danish wars having taken prisoners the two sons of 
Hasten the Dane, A.D. 894, he immediately set theu1 
free, to be restored to their father without ransom, 
because he had stood godfather' to one, and an earl 
of his court to the other. These were feelings which 
ma)" put to shame an age when this sacred tie is so 
near to be forgotten. 
'Yhile the kingdom of \Vessex was thus learning 
to put on the yoke of Christ in the south of England, 
the labours of other eminent Christians advanced 
the knowledge of the truth still more effectually in 
the north. Among these were ACCA, bishop of 
Hexham, and the Venerable BEDE. Acca was the 
builder of a noble church at Hexham, which he or- 
namented with many prtcious gifts; and there he 
also collected a valuable library of books, particu- 
larly of lives of saints and martyrs who had served 
God by holy living and dying. lIe was also, like 
Aldhelm, an expert un ;ician, and took great pains 
in providing for this part of the public service by 
securing good teachers for hi::; choir. It llIust be 
observed, that the hymns and prayers COlllll1011ly 
used in the churches of the Saxons were in the 
Latin language, as was taught by the first nlission- 
aries frOln Rome; but often in the dailv service 
they chanted the Lord's Prayer, the Cr'éed, and 
many portious of the Psalms, in their own tongue. 
And it seems, from some copies of their daily ser- 
vice now remaining, that these portions were taken 
from Aldhelm's version. Every priest also was en- 
joined to teach the people the Creed an
 the Lord'::; 
Prayer in English. It is to be regretted that the 
prayers were not altogether in the language of the 
people, who must have listened to them at best in 
the state of mind described by St. Paul, ,-;; their 
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spirit luight ha\'e prayed, but their understanding 
wa:;; uüfruitful." Afterwards this evil increased, a
 
tfw old Saxon or Eng1i
h language grew out of use 
i;1 the Norman tilHes, and nothing but the Latin rf'- 
mained. .L
nother custom, 'phich Acca and otherô 
zf'alously introduced into their churches, was the 
adorning of the side-walls with little tabernacles or 
shrines, arching o\'er altars in honour of apostles 
an(l 111artyrs; at which the people often knelt in 
prayer, and on which were placed little caskets con- 
taining relics of such holy persons, to WhOlll they 
either did or were imagined to belong. This prac- 
tice had been attempted in the time of St. Alnbrose, 
A.D. 3ïO-390; when the Roman enlperor Theoùo- 
sius made a law to forbid persons to rob graves 
under pretence of ren10ving the bones of martyrs; 
advising then1 rather to build churches over their 
burial-places, anù to lea \'e the remains undisturbed. 
AÎterwards, however, this superstition gained ground; 
and the Saxons, who had learnt it frOlll pope Gre- 
gory's missionaries, soon had many stories prevalent 
about miracles shewn at the place wher p 
oly rl1en 
had died, or where their relics were deposited. It 
was also a dangerous practice to allow any altars in 
churches beside that which was set apart for the 
only Christian sacrifice. This custOll1 was early re- 
ceived aIuong the Saxons; and in A.D. 780, when 
archbishop Albert consecrated a new and spacious 
church fit York, it contained no fewer than thirty 
altars. In other resppcts, Acca did good service in 
adorning the holy place with candlesticks and holy 
vessels, and in the pains he took to prOlllote church- 
music, which by his instructions became very general 
in the north. 
It filay perhaps serve to give the English readel 4 a 
notion of the psalmody of the Anglo-Saxon Church, 
if we here insert a nearly literal rendering of the 
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Apostles' Creed from the ancient nleasure in which 
it was sung to the harp in their church.service : 


Father of unchanging might, 
Set above the welkin's height. 
'Yho the unsullied tracts of air 
Didst in their own space prepare, 
And the soiiò. earth more fast 
'Yith its deep foundations cast,- 
Thee, the Everlasting One, 
\Yith believing heart I own. 
Life itself from Thee had birth, 
Lord of angels, King of earth; 
fhou the ocean's mighty deep 
t n its pathless caves <l05t keep ; 
And the countless stars that glow, 
Thou their power and names dost know. 


And with faith as sur' d I own, 
Lord, thy true and only Son, 
King of might to heal and save; 
Whom thy pitying mercy ga\"e 
Hither for our help to come 
From the blissful angels' hon
e. 
Gabriel, on thine errand sent, 
Through the crystal firmament 
Glancing with the speed of thought, 
Thy behest to :\lary brought. 

he, the virgin pure and blest, 
Freely bowed to thy behest, 
And the Father's wondrous pow'r 
Prais'd in that rejoicing hour. 
There no earth.born lust had room: 
Spotless was that maiden's womb, 
A s a casket meet to bear, 
Brightest gem, heav'n's first-born heir. 
But such bliss as angels know 
Thy pure Spirit did bestow; 
A nd the maid and mother mild 
Ga\"e to earth her heaven.born child, 
:Horn as man, our needs to proye, 

'aker of the bost:1l above! 
Heavenly comfort at his birth 
Dawu'd upon the sons of earth; 
o 
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And by David's lowly town 
Angels brought glad tidings down, 
That the Healer of all woe 
Sojourn'd now with men below. 
Then, when under men of Rome 
Pilate held the power to doom, 
Our dear Lord gave up his breath, 
Bore the bitter throes of death 
On the rood as sinners die, 
King of endless majesty! 
Sa(lly Joseph made his gravf 
In his own sppulchral cave: 
Rut his soul was gone to quell 
Foes that held the spoil of h
ll 
In the fiery cells that keep 
Spirits long imprison'd deep, 
'Vhom his summons eall'd away 
To their home in upper day.ð 
Then, when came the third d:lY's li
h
, 
Rose again the Lord of might; 
Freshly from his clay-cold bed, 
King of light and life he sped 
Forty days his followers true 
To his heavenly lore he drew 
lIoly rune,;7 unfolding, ne'er 
Heard before by mortal ear; 
Till his hour to reign was come, 
And he sought his glorious home: 
But his promise left to man, 
From the hour that reign began, 
'I hat no more distraught with dread 
Faithful men his ways should tread; 


6 It seems to have been the belief of some of the early 
Saxon Christi:ms. that the soul of our blessed S3.viour descended 
into the }"Ilace of tormf'nts; (Calvin and Bishop Latimer had 

his belief;) and that he set free from thence the souls of Adam 
and Eye and others, who were held captives by Satan till that 
time. This was called in early times, The Harrowing of lIell. 
I t was the belief of Credmon, who describes it in his Para- 
rhrase. ü- 
 8; and it appears to have been the belief of the 
author of this version of the Creed. 
1 Runes, mysteries: alluding to Acts i. 8. 
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Bu
 with patience standing fast, 
Of l:i
 free deliverance taste. 


I the Spirit of aU grace 
With unswerving faith embrace, 
"\Vhom the tongues of nations own, 
"
ith the Father and the Son, 
Eyerlasting God. Though three 
Named by name, yet one they be ; 
One the Godhead, one alone, 
"
hom in differing names we own. 
Faith receives the mystery, 
Yielding truth the ,"ictory. 
'\'herewe'er the world is spread, 
Lord, thy glory-gifts are shed, 
'To thy st1i
ts in wonders shewn; 
And eternal is thy throne. 


Furthermore, I keep and hold, 
Ever-loved of God, the fold 
Of his faithful ones, that are 
Ever the good Shepherd's care, 
That true Church, that to heaven's Kinl 
Doth accordant praises sing: 
And the fellowship bestow'd 
To the saints on earth's abode, 
"'Ith the souls that dwell with Gotl. 


Free forgh'eness for each sin 
J>enitent I hOI)e to win: 
And with faith assured, I trust 
'Ihat this flesh, return'd to dust, 
Shall arise, with all the dead, 
At the day of doom and dread; 
'Yhcn our endless state shall be, 
Judge of all men, fix'd by Thee, 
As on e8rth our works are still 
l\Ieasured by our Maker's 'Will. s 


Such was probably in substance the creed which 
was sung in the choirs at l\Ialmsbury 3l
d II('xh
nn 
in the seventh ('cntury. But the mos.t eminent 
Christian teacher of the time was the VENERABLE 


8 Elstob's Anglo-Saxon Hours. p. 21. 
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DE DE, to whonl bishop Acca owes all the knowledge 
we have of his life and labours, and without WhOlll 
tI'e English Chu

ch would be left with little inform- 
ati
n as to its early history. 
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Bede was born about the year of our Lord 6i I, 
on the domain of the monasteries of '''' earmouth and 
Jarro\\'; and at the age of seven, being, as it seelll
, 
an orphan, was entrusted by his l1earest relations to 
the care of the abbot lliscop to be educated. Front 
that time he n
\'er left the 1110nastery; but as he 
grew up, employed all his time in studying the Scrip- 
tures, observing the rule of discipline of the religious 
housc) and the daily service of psalmody in the 
church: "for," he says, "I found it delightful 
always either to learn to teach, or to write." \V}wn 
he was aged eighteen he was ordained a deacon, 
and at thirty a priest, by John, bishop of York, fìr:-t 
founder of the nlinster at Beverley. At the request 
of his friend Acca, he undertook to write a large 
commentary on the greater part of the books of 
Scripture, selected from the writings of the Chris- 
tian fathf'rs, and with 111any aùditiouz; of hi:; own. a 
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work of great labour anù valuc. Besides this, he 
wrote many treatisf's, and letters to friends, on reli- 
gious and llloral subject
, on the nature of the worId, 
ön the art of calculating timf', and on metre; a great 
number of sermons or homilies; and a history of 
the Church of England from the mission of Gregory 
to his own time, from which the greater part of the 
information containf'd in the foregoing pages has 
been extracted. 
At the age of 8ixty-three, A.D. 735, this faithfuì 
servant of God recei\'ed his summons to a better 
world. lIe was seized at the latter end of l\Iarch, 
about a fortnight before Easter, with a shortness of 
breath, unaccompanied by other pain, but which he 
perceived to have in it the symptoms of mortal dis- 
ease. He lived on till the eve of Ascension-day, 
l\lay 26, in continual prayers and thanksgivings, still 
giving daily instructions to his pupils, and discours- 
ing with them; and at night, when his disorder al- 
lowed him but short intervals of rest, watched only 
to utter psalms of praise. He had often on his 
tongue the words of St. Paul, " It is a fearful thing 
to fall into the hands of the living God;" and other 
texts of Scripture, - by which he admonished his 
hearers to awake fronl the 8leep of the soul, by 
thinking beforehand of their last hour. To the same 
purpose he repeated some soleuln verses in the old 
Saxon language: 
Ere the pilgrim soul go forth 
On its journey far and lone, 
"-ho is he, that yet on earth 
All his needftù part hath done? 
'Yho foreweighs the joy or scathe 
That his parted ghost shall knû
, 
Endless, when the day of death 
Seals his doom for weal or woe? 


He also repeated some of the collects used in the 
02 
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service of the Church, particularly that of whieh 
he wa::; reminded by the holy season of the Lord's 
ascension: "0 King of glory, Lord of might, who 
didst this da)" ascend in triumph above all the hea- 
vens; we beseech thee, leave us not orphans, but 
send to us the promise of the Father, the Spirit. of 
truth. Praised be thy nanle!" 'Yhen he canlC to 
the words, " leave us not orphans," he burst into 
tears, remembering perhaps how the God of the 
fatherless had been his protector fronl his youth, 
and continued for sonle tinle weeping and silently 
pouring out his heart to his heavenly Benefactor; 
while all who were with hinl Ininglcd their tears 
with his. Often he said with thankfulness, "God 
scourgeth every son whonl he receiveth;" and spoke 
with gladness of the Inercy that was shewn hinI in 
the infirmity which he was now counted worthy to 
suffer. Of his approaching departure hc said, in 
tbe words of St. Ambrose, " I have not so lived as 
that I should be unwilling to live longer among 
you; but neither do I fear to die, for we have a 
merciful God." 
A 11 the time of his sickness he was still employed 
upon two works; one, a set of extracts from the 
writings of Isidore, bishop of Seville, which he 
thought valuable, but requiring selection, - and" I 
do not wish IllY boys," he said, meaning his pupils, 
" to be employed after my death in reading what is 
unprofitaLle;" the other, a translation of the Gospd 
of St. J oh11 into the old English or Saxon langu!ige. 
On Tuesday before Ascension-day his breathing 
became lllore difficult, and his feet began slightly 
to swell; yet he continued aU day to teach and di<.- 
t
te to his pupils with his usual cheerfulness, saying 
SOll1ctimes, "Learn your best to-day; fer I know 
not how long I lllay last, or how soon IllY I\laker 
rJJay call me away." IIis pupils perceived that ho 
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foresaw his end approaching. I-Ie lay down to re:st 
that night, but passed it without sleep, in prayer and 
thanksgiving. 
.At the da\yn of the next day, he called his young 
companions, and 'bade thenl lose no time in writing 
the rest of the task he had begun with them. So 
they continued employed till nine o"clock, when, as 
the office of the day required, they went in proces- 
sion with the relics of the saints. One, however, 
r{'mained with him; but fearing it l1light be too 
much for his weakness, he said, " There is still, Iny 
dear master, one chapter wanting to complete the 
translation; but I must not ask you to dictate any 
1110re." "Nay," said Bede, "it is easy to me. Take 
)rour pen anù write; only lose no time." He did so, 
anù the work was nearly finished; when, about three 
o'clock in the afternoon 'Bede called to Cuthbert, 
afterwards abbot of Janow, who wrote the account 
of his death: " I have," said he, "in nlY little private 
chest some few valuables, some pepper, frankincense, 
and a few scarfs;9 run speedily, and bring the priests 
of our monastery to n1e, that I may distribute to thcm 
Emch little gifts as God has put it into nlY power to 
give." \Vhile he diJ. so, he begged thenl to offer 
masses for him, and to reInember him in their 
prayers; which they readily prOlllised. "It is now 
time," he said, " that I should return to Him who 
created me. I have lived long, and my merciful 
Judge has well provided for me the kind of life I 
have led. I feel the hour of my freedol1l is at hand, 
and I desire to be released and to be with Christ." 
'rhus he passed the time in peace and holy joy till 
the evening. The youth, who had before attended 
him, then wishing to ha,'e the work completeù, once 
9 Pepper, being then a scarce foreign produce, was a valu. 
able spice. A silken scarf, or handkerchief, in old English 
times was a common gift of affection and friendship. 
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1110re reminded ]JiUl that the last sentence still re- 
ßlainrd. "'V rite quickly, then," 
aid 13ede, and 
gave him the closing words. " It is now finished," 
said the youth, when lie had set thenl down. " You 
say well," replied Bede, "it is finished! Support 
Iny head between thy hands, and let l11e, while I sit, 
still look towards the holy place in which I used to 
pray, that though I can no longer kneel, I may still 
call upon D1Y Father:' Shortly afterwards lIe sunk 
fronl his seat to the floor of his cell, anù uttering 
his last ]Jymn of praise, "Glory be to the Father, 
and to the Son, and to the lIoly Ghost," when he 
had named the name of the Blessed Spirit he 
breathed away his gentle soul. 
No Ulan had a purer love of holiness, or lived 
in more entire dependence upon divine grace, than 
Bede. "\Vho," said he, "shall dare to boast of 
the power of nature, and the freedonl of the will to 
good? If I had not the words of the apostle to 
teach me, n1Y own roving thoughts might warn nle, 
that the sours n10tions are not free. How often, 
when I have desired and strivcn earnestly to fix my 
Jllilld in pra} er, have I not been able ! Yet, if the 
soul were free, it would be IUY choice to keep it 
intcntly fixed in the time of prayer, just as I can 
with ease place IllY body in the place and in the 
.posture in which prayer is made." 
'\ïth rc'gard to his desire that prayers should be 
said for him and masses offl"red after he was dead, 
it is plain, that he did not ask for tlwnl in expecta- 
t.ion that they would help his soul out of purgatory, 
for he died in joyful confidence that his labours had 
heen accepted, and that he 
hould be soon with 
Christ. He be1ieved that in the holy c01nmunion it 
was fit that a remembrance should be made of the 
faIthful departed, and that God 
hould be entrC'ated 
to keep thC'm, as it is his will, in mercy and peace 
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until the resurrection of the last day. It were well 
if such a prayer had never been perverted to danger- 
ous superstitions,. and if it had been thus retained, 
as it was in the first communion-service put forth 
for the use of the English Church after the Hefornl- 
ation, the first prayer-book in king Edward VI.'s 
reIgn. 
The name of Bede ha
 bepn Fn
1l'\'d1, with the 
honour which he so worthily obtained in his own 
days, through many later generations. 
His chair, an old massive oaken seat, 
. 
is still shewn at Jarrow. His bones )', 0: 
.,. , 
were con veyed long afterwards to ,.1.- 
,: 
 
Durham, and a princely Norman bi- J 
 iJ- j , 4 

hop, Hugh Pudsey, nephew of Ring --
 
'ç I 
Stephen, enclosed them in a casket of 
 ''I....
.tJ' I 
gold and silver in that part of the 


-: 
 '. ---:- 
cathedral called the Galilf'e, which --- 
was erected by him. A plain stone now lies oycr 
the place with the following inscription :- 
II ere rest the bones of Yenerable Bede. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


EARL Y EXGLISH :MISSIONARIES. CONVERSI0
 OF FRIESLAND 
AXD SAXOXY. WILBRORD, FIRST ARCHBISHOP OF UTRECHT. 
WIKFRID, FIRST ARCHBISHOP OF MAYE
CE. 


He, who holds the heaven in ward, 
Holy spirits had prepar'd, 
'Who to rebels wild and stern 
Gave the lore of truth to learn. 
CÆD}IO
, 
 50. 


OON after the gospel had been rc 
ceived by the Anglo-Saxons, the zeal 
of luany devoted nlen among thenl was 
shewn in undertaking nlissions to the 
tribes of the saine race, and who spoke 
a language like their own, on the continent of Eu- 
rope. 'Yilfrid, bishop of York, before mentioned, 
was the first who attempted this, when on one of 
his voyages towards Ronle he was drhTen by a storm 
to the coast of Friesland. It was the character of 
'Vilfrid's life, that he did the best seryice to Christi- 
anity when he was fartllf'..st fronl home; "lIke the 
nightingales," says Tholuas Fuller, "that sing the 
sweetest when farthest froln their nests." Finùing 
a hospitable welcome with the king of that country, 
he stayed through the winter preaching Christ to 
them, and with such success that nluItitudes eamc 
to him to ask at his hands the sacrament of bapti5m. 
A few years later, Egbert, a Saxon hermit of 
great piety, was prepared to take a nlissionary voy- 
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age to Friesland; but being discouraged by a viÛon, 
he recommended the enterprise to another hef1uit, his 
friend \Vicbert, who, after passing two years alnong 
the pagan people, finding none willing to hear or in.. 
quÎl'e after the truth, returned to his cell. At this 
tiUle Pepin, duke of the Franks, great grandfather 
of Charlemagne, had just conquered Friesland, when 
a party of twelve English n1Ïssionaries led by \VIL" 
BRORl>, a priest educated at the mon
tery of Ripon, 
presented themselves at his court. Pepin protected 
them; and as they wer'c thus enabled to preach with- 
out annoyance from the enemies of their faith, they 
soon turned many from their idolatry. \Yhen Pepin 
himselfhad recei":ed baptism frOl11 the hands of\Vil.. 
brord, he took a journey, by that prince.s advice, to 
Home, to consult pope Sergius on the best war of 
continuing the work of his mission. By him he was 
consecrated bishop of the Frieslanders; and Charles 
l\lartel, the grandfather of Charlemagne, afterward3 
fixed his see at Utrecht. For forty-six years thi
 
zealous Englishman with his companions laboured 
unceasingly in the work of the gospel, and planteè. 
churches in most of the provinces bordering on thE 
lower part of the course of the Rhine. As first 
bishop of this territory, 'Yilbrord also compiled a 
set of canons or laws for the government of his 
Chul'eh, and provided for its good instruction by 
founding schools and monasteries, and encouraging 
preachers both by precept and example. He seems 
never to have returned to England, but continued tc 
bold intercourse by letters with his friends in the 
country, from which he had voluntarily become an 
exile for the sake of Chris
 particularly with Acca, 
bishop of I-Iexham, who visited him on one occasion, 
as he took a voyage fronl Northumberland to Rome. 
His valuable \\Titidgs have been lost; but bis name 
was long honoured both in England and abroad. 
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He died at the advanced age of eighty-one, having 
now the title of archbishop of Utrecht, and It'aving 
Christianity well established round him, avout A.D. 
741- 
The exanlple of this eminent l11an was soon fol- 
lowed by other English Saxons. Two priest3, wlaG 
had also" for the love of a heavenly kingdom" gone 
to live in banishlllent in Ireland, went out on a 
luission to Saxony, to try what success they lllight 
find with the inhabitants, who were originaHy of the 
same faee with the majority of the people of Eng- 
land. These were both of one name, Hewald or 
Ewald, a name still remaining in Germany; bllt to 
distinguish them fronl each other, one was called, 
from the colour of his hair, the black Ewald, the 
other, the white or fair. They went anlong the 
pagan people without fear or thought of disgui
ing 
their holy errand; and were heard and seen daily 
offering prayers, chanting psalms, and celebrating 
the Christian sacrifice on a Sll1aU communion-table, 
which with holy vessels they carried on a sumpter- 
horse with them. Thus they sought out the {'arl or 
chief of the province, which was governed without 
a king; but the pagans, seeing that their ainl was 
to bring in a new religion, and not being friendly 
to such a change, seized thenl before they could 
aceomplish their n1ission, and put theln to a cruel 
death, the white Ewald being shortly released by a 
s
\.ortl-stroke, but his comrade mangled lilllb by liInb 
and thrown into the Rhine. rrheir martyrdonl took 
place nf'ar Cologne, where they were afterwards. 
interred, their bodies being recovered by 
Olne of 
their companions, on the third of October, A.D. 69.5. 
'Yhile \Vilbro}'(l was ausf'nt on one of his two 
journeys to Rome, the En
Iish missionaries in Frics- 
land had sent one of their number, Swithlwrt, to 
hp CQpsccrated bishop by ;)J'('hbishop rrheodore fo 


It 
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a mISSIOn into Prussia; but on his arrival, finding 
Theodore dead, and his successor not yet appointed, 
he ohtained consecration from "Tilfrid, who was then 
residing at Leicester among the l\Iercians. Swith- 
bert had good success in preaching among the Prus. 
sians; but they being shortly afterwards driven out 
of the
r province by the old Saxons, his flock was 
scattered, and the bishop retired to close his life in 
a small monastery, which Pepin gave him leave to 
build upon an island in the Rhine. 
A still more eminent missionary followed the 

t('ps of these good men in the next generation. 
This was \YINFRID, a native of Crediton in De- 
vonshire, who, after passing his younger days at 
the monastery of Exeter, was advised by the abbot 
'Yinbcrt, who had the charge of his education, to 
enter into holy orders. He was ordained priest, 
and devoted himself dil-igently to preaching and the 
instruction of his countrymen; but in the miJst of 
the esteeln and success ,
.ith which he laboured at 
hOlne, he conceived a strong desire to become a 
partaker of the labours of the aged 'Vilbrord, whom 
he joined at Utrecht about the year A.D. 716. lIe 
then returned for a short time to England, but 
refused the offer of the abbacy of his own monas- 
tery, which was then vacant, and again set out for 
Hesse and Friesland, with recommendatory Ìettprs, 
frOln Daniel, bishop of \Yinchester, A.D. 718. After 
enduring many great hardships and dangers with 
his English companions, "Tinfrid went to Rome, 
A.D. ï23, and was consecrated by pope Gregory II. 
as mis.5ionary bishop of the Germans ea"t\vard of 
the Ithine. This pope ga,'e hin1 the Italian name 
of Bo:liface, as pope Sel'gius had before given to 
\\ïlbrord the name of Cielnent, and as we have 
scen the Italian missionaries in England give a new 
:lame to the Saxons whom they ordained as bb:hops. 
p 
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Great numbers of n1Ïssionaries now came to join hiln 
from England, and nUlubers of the people of the 
provinces of the upper Rhine were convertéù anù 
baptised. After a long and honourable course of 
Juissionary labours, having received the dignity of 
archbishop of1\layence, he suffered tnartYl"dom with 
several of his èlergy in a tumult of the pagans near 
Dockum, in East Friesland, A.D. 755. 1 
Fronl several letters of this remarkable nlan, 
which the respect of his disciples has preserved to us, 
we are able to form sonle notion of his Christian 
zeal, and the active character of his life. Anlong 
the earliest is one addressed in COlllInon to the 
bishops and clergy of the English Church, asking 
their united prayers for the success of his nlission. 
It might almost serve as a forln and model for a 
missionary prayer: "Knowing IllY own littleness," 
he says, "I mn the Inore earnest to ÎInplore you 
with the tenderness of brotherly love to remember 
Ine in your prayers; that I 111ay be delivered fron1 
the snares of the fowler, and fr0111 violent and wicked 
Jllen; and' that the word of God lllay have free course, 
anù be glorified.' !>ray, with a sense of pity for their 
need, for those Saxons who are yet pagans; that 
God and our Lord Jesus Christ, 'who will have all 
IJlen to be saved, and to conle to the knowledge <1i: 
the truth,' may turn their hearts to the Catholic faith, 
that they Inay recover thenlselves fronl the wiles of 
the devil, by which they are held captive, and bE 
IlUlllbered with the children of the Church, our holy 
luother. You would compassionate theIn, if you 
heard them say, as they often do to lue, "1 e are 
all of one blood and one bone: and remPlnber, how 
soon luan 'goeth the way of all the earth,' and that 
, none in the grave confess unto the Lord, death can- 
I An excellent account of his missionary life will be found 
in 
h'. Palmer's Ecclesiastical History, chap, xiii. pp. 141.4.. 
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not celebrate him.' Know that in this praypr ofn1Ïne 
I have recei\red the encouragement, consent, and 
blc
siug of two sllccessi\re bishops of the Roman 
Church. Deal therefore so with IllY request, that 
your crown8 of reward may grow bright and in- 
crease in the angels' court above; and as the '
'Jm- 
IJ1union of your lo\re shall flourish and ad \ran.;
 in 
Christ, may the .\.lmighty Creator kpep and pre- 
serve it e\rermore." Not less striking is another 
letter, written in his old age to his friend Daniel, 
asking for a copy of the six first hook3 of the pro- 
phets, which his master, 'Vinbert, had left hiln as a 
legacy at his death. It was written, as n105t Eng- 
lish manuscript
 of the Saxon period were, in a clear 
and legible character; anù he could find none like 
it bpyond sea. His eyes were now growing dim, 
and he could not well reaù small contracted letters; 
but, like other aged devout Christians, he took great 
ùeli
ht in the prophetic books of holy Scripture. 
" If God shall inspire your heart to do me this kind- 
ness," he says, " you cannot send lIle a greater conl- 
fort for my age." 
An the time that he was abroad he took a lively 
interest in the welfare of his native country and the 
good of the English Church, frequeQtly writing to 
the Saxon princes and bishops, and giving and re- 
ceiving advice on the affairs of Christianity in Eng- 
land and beyond sea. He did not spare to admonish 
the great and powerful, whose livps or conduct de 
thought a hindrance to the cause of truth. Thus, 
in a letter to Ethelbald, king of lVIercia, after com- 
Inending his charity to the poor, his defending the 
widow's cause, and the justice of his government, he 
sharply reproves him for the luxury anà Jebauchery 
of his private life, and bids hilll to remember how 
such viGes in king Roderick of Spain had lately 

r""'11
ht down the vengeance of God upon the 
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Christian people of that country,2 whose flourishing 
churches were now trodden under foot by the Sara.. 
cens. The letter is written in a strain of earnest 
affection, reminding hin} how eyen the old pagan 
Saxons detested such crimes as he was charged with, 
often punishing adulterers and unchaste persons by 
burning or scourging; "how shameful then in one 
whOln God has adopted for his son, and the Church 
our holy Blother }Jorne anew to a 
piritual life in 
baptism!" Then pointing to the worldly deceits 
by which the young and prosperous are too easily 
beguiled, he rC'peats Inany texts of holy Scripture 
against the vanity of life, and ends with the solemn 
words, "'\'h
.lt shall it profit a man, if he shall gain 
the whole world, and lose his own soul !" 
To gain a favourable hearing for this letter 'Yin- 
frid sent with it another to announce a present of 
some falcons, used in the old English sport of hawk- 
ing, of a breed not easily procured in England; 
and he desires IIerefrid, the king's chaplain, to take 
a convenient titHe to read the letter of reproof to 
Ethelbald, translating it fro111 Latin into his native 
tongue. The king, who knew the worth of his cha- 
racter, took his admonition patient1y, and at length 
reformed his dissolute life. 
Ethelbert II., king of Kent, was another of 'V in- 
frid's corn
spondents, who sent him friendly gifts, and 
helped hinl in the expeBses of his foreign Inission. 
This worthy prince seems to haye been fond of the 

an1e fie1d- sport of haw king, common to 1110St old 
English gentlemen; or he desires 'Vinfrid to send 
him SOllie German h.nrks, which he heard were bet- 
ter trained, or Blore powerful than those which he 

 The wrong done hy king Roderick to the daughter of 
count Julian led that nobleman to in\'ite the :l\Ioors or Saracens 
into Spain, where they bad gained possession of the best pm t 
of the country a few years before 'Vinfrid wrote, A. D. 711. 
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]lad in Kent, to bring down herons to the ground. 
But the occasion of a letter, which is still preserved, 
was his hearing from a religious lady at Home that 
'Vinfriù prayed for him. " It is a great comfort to 
DH'," he says, " to know this; and it would add HIuch 
to my satisfaction to receive a letter or a messenger 
frulll you." He sends hiln as a remembrance a small 
silver cup inlaid with gold. "The days," he sap:, 
"are evil; therefore pray for me as long as you hear 
that I am in this mortal flpsh; and after my death, if 

.ou survive DIe, reInemher me still in your prayers." 
Among the bishops with whom 'Yinfrid kept up 
a friendly intercourse by letters, was Cuthbert, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, to whonl he sent, A.D. 745, 
some canons of a synod lately held at Augsbl1rg, 
gi \'ing more authority to the bishop of Rome o'-er 
the Churches in that part of the country than was 
allowed hinl in the English Church. Cuthbert, who 
was a wise and prudent prelate, did not imitate his 
example in binding himself to obey in all things the 
orders of St. Peter, as they called the pope's com- 
mands; but at a synod held at Cliff's - hoe, near 
Uoche3ter, A.D. 747," he and the other English hi. 
shops enga
cd to maintain their own laws against 
en('roa('hmcnt, keeping up a free corresponùence 
with foreign churches and a union of affection, but 
not flattering any person because he held a station 
of higher di
nity in the Church. In other respects, 
the advice of the missionary archbishop to his brother 
in Kent was eX(,f>llent, shewing the deepest sensE' of 
the rf>sponsibilities of such a station, on which is 
laid the care of all the churches. "Remember," 
he says, " the word of God to those shepherds who 
fef'd themselves and not tle flock: (Ezek. xxxiv.) 
I WILL REQUIRE l\IY FLOCK A T THEIR HAXDS. 
Tru
t, then, to the protection of the Almighty; be 
bold in the cause of truth; be prepared to suffer 
P2 
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reproach, or even violence. Let llS not be dUll1b 
dogs-watchmen that give no warning; nor so care- 
ful of oursch.cs as to retreat from daBger when the 
wolf comes to ùevour. Let us stand upon our watch, 
and preach to high and low, rich and poor, and do 
our utmost to bring all within that law of life which 
Inakes the obedient happy." Again he says, "The 
post of' honour which we fill is of more danger than 
a lower station: it cannot be held without its trials. 
The hehnslnan 111ust not If'ave his place when the 
spas are S11100th; but to fail to steer the ship in a 
storm is unpardonable cowardice. Such is the office 
of a prelate in tilues of persecution: dangerous t9 
hold, but ruinous to betray." He speaks of Clement 
and Cornelius, bishops of Rome, of St. CJprian and 
St. Athanasius, who all underwent trials orthis kind, 
but guarded well the flock of Christ, choosing rather 
to suffer loss of goods and loss of life than fail in 
allY part of their high trust. By such examples and 
enC0uragelnent did this devoted Christian cheer his 
friend, and prepare his own soul against the ùreadful 
death which for hiln had no terrors. 
Though he had bound hiIllself anù the Christians 
under him to such a strict subjection to the see of 
nome, this did not lead hinl blindly to follow opi- 
nions and practices, which, though in favour with 
the Romans, appeared to hinl unfounùed on any 
Scriptural warrant. Thus he wrote to Nothelm, 
archbishop of Canterbury, to ask hin1 whether it 
was forbidden by the old Catholic fathers for a 
luan to luarry the widowed Inother of a chilù to 
whonl he had stood godfather. The ROluans at 
this time had begun to Inultiply prohibitions of Iliar- 
I'iage alllong kindred, which was afterwards a fruit.. 
ful source of encroachments 011 the part of the pope; 
and this was one of their prohibitions. The good 
t;ense of 'Vinfriù \\ as revolted at it: "I cannot uu- 
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iterstand," he said, "why a man, who has entered 
once into this kind of spiritual relation with a pa- 
rent, commits a deadly sin if afterwards he is joined 
together with her in lawful matrimony. By this" rule 
prohibitions might extend to every member of the 
Church; for Christians are all sons and daughters 
of Christ and his Church, anù so Blade in holy hap- 
tism brothers and sisters to each other." Again, 
he complained very freely to pope Zachary of sonIC 
heathenish customs and abuses which he hearù of 
at Rome. "These rude Gerlnans, Bavarians, and 
Fi'allks," he says, "if they see any thing done at 
Rome which we forbid them to do, think that your 
priests permit it, and hold our admonitions in con- 
tempt. They say that every year, on the first of 
January, they have ieen at Ronle, both by night 
and day, near the churches and in the public places, 
such dances as the pagans use, the same profane 
shouting and heathenish songs; and during this day 
and night there is no one who will lend out of "his 
house to his neighbour either fire or steel, or allY 
household utensil. 3 They say also that there are 
women, whom they have seen with charms anù 
bands bound about their arms and legs, like pagan 
witches, who carryon a trade of spells with any 
custonwrs they nlay find. All these things, seen by 
carnal and ignorant men, are a great hindrance to 
our prf'aching anù the progress of the faith. If you, 
IUY good father, will forbid these pagan customs at 
Home, you will do a good service, and assure us of' 
great aùvancement in the doctrine of the Church." 
\Vinfrid bad the greatest affection for Bede, often 
sending requests to the bishops and clergy in North- 
umberland for his writings, calling him ,
 the candle 
of the Lord, sent for the spiritual enlightenment of 
3 A remnant of this pagan custom still preyails about 
Christmas in the north of England. 
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tbe Church." He corresponded also with many 
reI; orioù5 persOI:5 in more private life, particularly 
a Saxon lady called Ruga, the head of a religious 
famil\'" in Ken
 to \\ horn he sent man\"' letters or 
bE:auiiful Chrhtian consolation. His m
st intimate 
riend5 in the .English Church 'Were the bi,hops of 
his nati\"'e pro\.ince of \Y
ex, Forthere bishop of 
Sherborne, the succes:::tûr of Aldhelm, and Daniel 
bishop of \\-inche5ter. Daniel, as was before men- 
tioned, 
ent him out as a mi
ionary, with a letter 
to recoIDlliend all the ChrÌ5tians in. the mission to 
receh-e him in the namp of Christ, and continued 
afterwards to ,,""rite to him to encourage him in his 
excellent labour5. "I rejoice," he 
Y5, "and thank 
God for the 5tren
th of faith which bas enahle 
 you 
to do such good wor
 among rud
 heathen
, turn- 
ing the wildern
:::t into a fruitful field by the ploue-b 
of l)
pel preachinó." Then he Í\.t3 him some \erv 
judiciow advice how to conyer;;e with the paga!l 
people, to gain their attention and put them upon 
inquiry. 
-\
k them," he 5a)-5, "such questions 33 
t1-1e
e: Had your gods and goddessEs a beginning 
 
had the world a bepnning: '\\ hat is the good for 
which yoo worship th
 oods 
 is it for the present 
eDjoym
n
 úf thi
 life, or for that happiness which 
you expect to come in another world:' which is 
roo.;;t worthy of your tban
 and praise:' Then 
5 
m(;tim(;5 shew them the superiority of the Chris- 
tian faith: ...-\.re your go<6 almighty: why then de 
they suffer Christians to come and pervert their 

 or:::thippers:- "hy are those ood countries nou 
p ,- '-:5ed b). Chri....tian
 which "ere latel). hEld by 
1 a-rans :- Only the cold and barren countri
 of the 
north are left to you. But it 
 the power of trutl: 
, hich ha3 
\"en thi
 increa_e." The 
ood bishop, 
'\'".hen he wrote this letter, 
 as confined to his hou
e 
by a fit of 
icknE

) and he entreats his friencf
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prayer:; for hi"u; but be speaks of such su ering.; 
"ith the confidence oi a Christian in the aithful- 
nes5 of God, and repeats the te
 .. In the multi- 
tude of my sorroW's in my heart, thy comforts have 
given peace to my soul." 
Such \\ as the kind of relicious correspondence 
kfpt up by our Chri
tian forefather:;. and" ith such 
zeal did the\" labour in the Lord's catl
e. To them 
is owing al
o,t all the light of truth and ci\ iii-o:a- 
tion "hich was spread throu
h the 
etherland5 and 
the north of German,. '\ïlbroro and 'Vinfrid, anJ 
their companion
, ,,:ere the foundErs of cburch
 
which have ever since remained in tho
e countric....; 
a
d \\ hile the )Iahometans were makir ri their fir
t 
{!reat inroads on the Chri
tian nation-: in the Ea5t, 

nd overran _\frica and Spain, they thu5 pro\-ided 
a means to counterpoise the lo
 by convertin t a 
large portion of the nations" hich canlP to people 
and subdup Europe. \\-ilbrord bapti5ed Pepin d.He- 
nstal, the father of CharI
 :\Iartel, "h
e reat vic- 
ton- oyer the SaraceD5 at TOUTh in France, _-\.D.732, 
eff
ctually checked the :\Iahometan power in Europe, 
and drove them back into Spain; and \\ïnfrid bap- 
ti
{>(
 Pepin, the :;on of Charle
 )Iartel and father ('f 
Ch..trlellw;ne, who5e valour and prudence m05t of all 
laid the foundation of social order and fixed goverr- 
ment in the un3ettled warlike trib ' over \\ hOIl! he 
ruled. How much Charlemagne him..-.elf owed of hi.. 
fame and greatn
-5 to one of our Chri
tian CO".!'l..r\- 
men will be 
een from the following chapter. .. 
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Still in my mind 
Is fix'd, and now beats full upon m
' heart. 
Thy mild paternal image, as on earth, 
l'rec<'pt on precf'pt, line on line, it taught 
The wa.y for man to wiu eternity. 


D.'I."TH. 



,t


HE light of learning and Christian know... 
\
 " 
--'. ledge, which shone so brightly in the 


- , 
 
 north of England during the lifetime of 


(' 

. Berte, was not put out with his death. 


 Besides the monastery of Jarrow, where 
his pupils still promoted the truth
 they had learned 
fronl him, Lindisfarne and Hexham were schools of 
Christianity and nurseries of the Church. St. .Alk... 
mund, bishop of I-Iexham, was a man long remeln- 
berecl for his piety and charity aft('r his death, A.D. 
781. Eadfrid, bishop of Lindisfarne, a contemporary 
of 13ede's, was the anthor of a translation of the Gos- 
pels into Saxon, which is 
aid to be still preserved 
in the British 1\1' useum. lIe was followed by other 
teachers, whose nanles are r('corded in old hif'tof\' ; 
particularly Ig1ac, an cminellt expounder of Scrip- 
ture, and Ethelwolf, whose historical work on the 
church of Lindisfarne still remains to us. 
But the most eminent school of Christianity in 
the north in the eighth century '
'as at York, under 
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the two eminent archbisnops EGBERT and ALBERT, 
on whom it may be said with truth that some portion 
üf the spirit of Bede rested. \Ve have already seen 
]ww Bede, a 
hort time hcfore his death, addressed 
a letter to archbishop Egbrrt, giving hill1 his last 
thoughts on the state of the English Church. He 
delivered his mind to him with the greatest freedom, 
as to one of whose sentiments he was well assured. 
This prince and prelate, for he was a brother of the 
king of Northumbria, after obtaining from Rome n. 
renewal of the pall which was held by Paulinus, set 
bim
elf in earnest about the good government of the 
Church in his province. They were nappy tinles for 
Northumbria, says Alcuin, when the king and the 
bishop ruled each their province with perfect con- 
cord in the administration of the laws, the one as 
brave as the other was good; one distinguished for 
acti\'e enterprise, the other for deeds of mercy. The 
king, Edbert, however, at length retired fronl busy 
life, anrl gave his kingdonl to another, dying in his 
brother's monasterr, about a year after Egbert's 
death, A.D. 768. The archbi
hop, after ably ruling 
the Church for more than thirty years, and conlpo
- 
ing a book of rules fhr priests to observe with peni- 
tents, and also a collection of Church-laws or canons 
in the Engli8h language, was succeeded by a near 
relation, Albert, a man wen qualified to pursue the 
improvements he had begun, and still further to 
promote religious and useful learning. 
Albert, says Alcuin, was a pattern of goodness, 
justice, piptr, and liberality; a teacher who taught 
the catholic faith with a spirit of love; an excellent 
ruler of the Church in which he was brought "Up: 
when he spoke of the law, it was as the call of the 
trumpet to awake to judgment; hut he was still the 
h
rë1ld of salvation: stprn to the stoutheartpd "ho 
refused to bend, but kind and gentle to the good; 
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the hope of the poor, the solace of thc di
tres
ed, 
tIlC fatlu'r of orphans; and the more hUlnble, the 
nlOre he was exalted. \Vhile Egbert lived, he was 
the principal teacher of the college at York, where 
the Saxon youth born bet"tveen the Tees and HUIU- 
bcr were i-nstructed: it was a college for education, 
adjoining the religion,; house, where the monks and 
unmarried priests resided, who were 1110re inllue- 
diately under the orders of the archbishop. Here 
Albert 
hewed the excellence of his talents, and the 
extent of his acquirements, by leading his pupils 
through such branches of learning and science as 
would not be easily exceeded at any 1IIodern uni- 
vcrsity; for he taught himself, or by the help of 
other tf'aehers, the art of granlmar, rhetoric or elo- 
quence, jurisprudence or the science of law, poetry, 
particularly Latin nletres, astronomy and nåtural 
history, mathematics and chronology, and, abo\"e all, 
the exposition of holy Scripture. It is not to be 
supposed that he imposed this course of reaùing and 
study on all his pupils, but accordiJlg to their abi... 
liti(
s and inclination chose out diffcf<::ut branches of 
instruction for them. If he markerl any young men 
who shewed signs of talent and gooù di.sposition, like 
a gooù master he Inade them his friends by an affcc- 
tionate regard to their iInprovcnwnt; and thus he 
had many who, out of kindness to their instructor, 
after they had gon
 through some of the arts and 
sciencc
, sought his guidance to help thelu to un- 
derstand their Bi'jle. 
l-lis lo,re of acquiring knowledge INI him to take 
more than one journey to the continent of Europp, 
to find out any ncw books or new plans of instruc... 
tion in other countries. He also \"isitf'd R01lle, rather 
fl"OI11 feelings of devotion. than to increase his learned 
stores. He was l'eceived on his return to England 
with grcat honour; and sonle of the Saxon kings in 
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the south would gladly have kept him at their courts; 
but wishing to profit his native province, he resumed 
his post of instructor at York. The people are said 
to have made it their petition to the king of N orth- 
umbria, on the death of Egbert, that he might be 
his successor. 
As he had borne his part with such excellent 
diligence before, his care did not relax in this higher 
station. He fed his flock with the food of the divine 
word, says Alcuin; guarded the lambs of Christ frOln 
the wolf, and bore back on his shoulders the 
heep 
that had wandered in the wild. He spoke the truth 
to all, not sparing kings or ear13, if they misbehaved. 
Nor did he suffer the weight of his high charge to 
prevent his studying the holy Scriptures as llluch as 
ever. His table was not changed, nor his dress nlore 
splendid than before.; but while he avoided all deli- 
cacy, he took care to shun the other extreme of 
nlean ness. 
About two years and two months before his 
death, when he had filled the office of archbishop 
for thirteen years, he retired into the monastery, 
that he nlight have leisure to serve God alone. He 
was now full of days and honour; and calling to 
him his two favourite pupils, Eanbald and Alcuin, 
he gave up to the first the bishop's office, to which 
he had been appointed, and to the other, what he 
valued as lunch, his chair of instruction and his 
books. These were placed in a library, which he 
had built for their reception; and a list of them j
 
given by Alcuin, long enough to shew the character 
of the books which were studied in the early English 
Church. It is likely that at Lindisfarne, and Jarrow, 
and IIexham, and perhaps also at'Vhitby, there were 
libraries of nearly equal value. There can be no 
doubt that there was one as large at Canterbury; 
and probably at Rochester. 
t 'Vinchester.. and at 
Q 
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Malmsbury, and Oxford, there were good stores of 
books before the Danish invasions. Alcuin does not 
give the naInes of all the volulnes, but of those which 
he thought Inost valuable. First, what was of most 
esteem in the eyes of an old English bishop, next to 
the inspired. writings, and what, it is to be hoped, 
will always be in high esteenl with the ministers of 
the English Church, the library contained many of 
the works of the nrimitive fathers; St. Basil, St. 
.Athanasius, St. Chrysostom, St. Hilary, St. Ambrose, 
St. Augustine, St. Jerome, popes Leo and Gregory, 
Fulgentius, and Lactantius, Boethius, Prosper, and 
some of later date. There were also a few of the 
Roman historians, orators, and poets; the Greek 
philosopher Aristotle; 1 a number of writers on 
graInmar; and the works of Alcuin of Cú.nterbury, 
Aldhelm, Bede, and ,\Yilbrord, proving that the col- 
lector of these treasures had a just value for the 
,vritings of his own countrymen. 
It is necessary to mention, as sJlewing the pro- 
gress of art and improvement, the two churches 
which were now erected in York, and the ornatnents 
given to them by archbishop Albert. The old 
church of king Edwin, repaired by Wilfrid, was now 
adorned with a great altar, or 
rine, over the place 
where t.hat king had been baptised. This shrine 
"'as aùorned Ìtsplf with gold, silver, and precious 
8tones, and was dedicated to the honour of St. Paul, 
the teacher of the Gentiles. Over it was hung by 
a chain frOln the roof a large chandelier, with nine 
rows of lights, three in each row, to light it up by 
night. A large cross was raised at the back of this 


1 It has been often said that the learned men of modem 
Europe knew nothing of this Greek philosopher till they heard 
of him through the Arabians, by means of the crusade!'. It is 
plain that Alcuin had studied his writings; and what is so 
likely as that Theodore brought them into England? 
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a1tar, of equally precious workmanship. Another 
altar, in honour of the martyrs or An Saints,2 was 
also set up and adorned with not much less of cost. 
These, with a flagon, or sacranlental wine-cup, of 
pure gold, were his gifts to the old minster. But 
he found t!1e increase of population and worshippers 
in York required a new church to be built; aud of 
this his pupils, Eanbald and Alcuin, were the archi- 
tects. It was several years in building, and was a 
very handsome structure; lofty, ,\lith an arched roof 
supported on strong columns, and several porches, 
which, with their different projections, made a pleas- 
ing variety of light and shade as the sun shone upon 
them. This church, with its thirty little shrines, 
was finished only ten days before its pious founder 
breathed his last. He came out of his monastery to 
assist his succes
or in the dedication of it; anù shortly 
after a cro,",,-d of clergy and people, old and young, 
followed his honoured bier to the grave, A.D. 782. 
'Ve must now give an account of that famous 
man, who next to Bede was the most eminent teacher 
of the early English Church, and who, under tllf.\ 
patronage of the emperor Charlemagne, became the 
great restorer of learning on the continent of Europe. 
This was ALCUIN of York, a man of the n10st active 
spirit and enlarged nlind, and only second in his 
well-earned reputation to Charlemagne himself. 
Alcuin appears to have been born at York about 
tIle year of Bede's death, A.D. 735: he was educated, 
as we have seen, at the school founded by archbishop 
Egbert, under the able instruction of Albert; and 
when he succeeded to the charge of the see, Alcuin 
was appointed to preside over this school. At this 
time the state of learning in Great Britain and Ireland 
2 l\lany of the Saxon churches were dedicated to All Saints. 
Indeed it is probable that wherever there is a church so dedi. 
cated, it is of Saxon foundation. 
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was far superior to that of any other part of Europe. 
There had been no teacher of any eminence in Italy 
since the time of pope Gregory the Great ; and 
though his successors were commonly nlen of some 
learning, their influence had little effect in advancing 
t.he state of knowledge in Italy or in France. King 
I na of Wessex, aInong other works of piety and pub.. 
lic benefit, had founded an English school at Rome, 
where it seenlS likely that many of the missionaries 
who aided 'Vilbrorù and 'Vinfrid received a portion 
of their education. But though sonle of the Englisb 
churchnlen studied for a longer or shorter time there, 
the 11l0st eminent wpre those who were entirely 
trained at Canterbury or York, and other schools 
in their native land. And the state of England 
was at this tÌ1ne much nlore favourable to learning 
and civilisation than that of France, or Italy, or 
Spain. Though there were often short wars be- 
tween the different kings of the north, the midland, 
and the west, yet the boundaries continued much 
the same. FrOIn the time of Theodore's arrival to 
the great invasion of the Danes, A.D. 668-832, there 
was u a period of more than one hundred and sixty 
years, during which the country was for the most 
part in a settled state. But in Italy and France all 
this time the kingdoms were constantly changing; 
the Lombards and Greeks fought nlany bloody 
battles in Italy, and the Visigoths, Franks, and 
Burgundians, were bringing trouble and disorder 
into France. Anù Spain and part of France were 
thrown into still greater confusion by the Saracens. 
. It was not till the victories of Pepin and his distin- 
guished son and successor Charlelnagne, that t.hese 
countries were free fronl the inroads of new in- 
vaders. 
It was after the death of Albert, when Alcuin, 
according to the r.ustonl of the English Church at 
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that period, was sent to Rome to obtain a renewal 
of the honour of the pan for his succe
sor Eanbald. 
I-lis fame was by this time spread far among places 
of learning on the continent: when on his return, 
at Parma in the north of Italy, he met with Charle- 
magne, who sought him out to. invite him to establish 
himself in France. The offer was a tempting one; 
but Alcuin did not accept it till he had obtained 
the consent of the king and archbishop of his nativo 
province. He then went to present himself at the. 
emperor's court; and Charlemagne, who knew his 
,-alue, immediately gave him the preferment of three 
abbeys, made him the instructor of his chiltiren, and 
his own confidential counsellor and friend, A.D. 783. 
From this time for several years we may regard 
Alcuin as the minister of public instruction over 
the greater part of Christendom; for the empire of 
Charlemagne extended from the river Ebro in Spain 
to the eastern frontiers of Germany, and southward 
it included all the Italian provinces as far as to 
Rome. In this capacity his care divided itself into 
a. number of useful labours, which the authority of 
his patron enabled him to pursue with great advan. 
tage to the cause of religion and learning. First, 
his attention was given to the restoration of correct 
copies of the holy Scriptures, and books of prayer 
and other holy offices used in churches; for, during 
the many years of war and disorder in France, these 
had not only become very scarce, but such copies as 
there were had often been taken by persons whose 
knowledge was b) no means equal to the task. 'Vhen 
these had been well examined, a nUlnber of scribes 
were employed in writing out correct copies, and 
one was sent to each of the principal abbeys or 
catheùral churches, where the more learned and 
zC'alous of the bishops and abbots had the number 

till further increased. The art of co p yin g mallu- 
Q 2 · 
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scripts thus became a lueans of reputation and pro- 
fit to the ingenious; and the Roman letters, in 
which all books are now printed, became fron1 this 
time, instead of the Saxoll or other characters, the 
COlllnlon fonu of writing adopted by all scholars. 
Next to the holy Scriptures, he employed himself in 
Juaking extracts, as Bede had done, from the Chris... 
tian fathers, the best interpreters of the Scriptures. 
These were sometilnes put into the form of sermons, 
or were theulselves the sermons or hOlnilies written 
by the fathers on different portions of Scripture; 
aud were recommended to be read on festivals or 
the Sundays throughout the year; on the sanle 
principle as the English Church, at the time of the 
Reformation, adopted in putting out the Books of 
H01nilies. But, knowing that hUl11an learning, pro- 
perly employed, is the faithful handmaid of ùivine 
learning, he did not neglect to prOll1ote the pro- 
curing and copying of nlanuscripts of such classical 
au thor
, granllnarians, orators, and poet:;, as he had 
himself studied and taught at York. " I want," he 

aid to Charlen1agne, "such books as will sen"e to 
educate a good scholar, such as I had in my native 
coulltry through the industry and devoted zeal of 
Iny good luaster archbishop Egbert; let your ex- 
celI(,llcy give nle pennission, and I will send over 
some of my pupils here, who 8hall copy out and 
hring over into France the flowers of the libraries 
in Britain; that there may be not only an enclosed 
garden at York, but plants of paradise at Tours 
nlso. In the n10rning of my life, I sowed the seeds 
of learning in my nati \"e land; now, in the eyening, 
though my blood is not so quick as it was, I spare 
not to do IllY best to sow the san1e seeds in f'rance; 
and I trust that, with God's grace, they will prosper 
well in both countries." 
That this 
ood man, however, did 110t run anv 
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risk of forgetting the study of that volmue which is 
above all human learning, may be judged from thi! 
letter he wrote to Charlemagne from the abbey of 
Tours, A.D. 801, with a copy of the whole Bible 
carefully corrected by himself throughout. 
" I have for a long time been studying," he says, 
"what present I could offer you, not unworthy ot 
the glory of your imperial power, and one which 
might add something to the richness of your royal 
treasures. I was unwilling, that while others brought 
you an kinds of rich gifts, my poor wit should re- 
main dull t
nd idle, find that the mpssenger even of 
so hUluble a person as nlyself should appear before 
you with empty hands. I have at last found out, 
under the guidance of the Holy Spirit, a present 
which it befit.s l11Y character to offer, and which it 
will not be unworthy of your wlsdonl to receive. 
Nothing can I offer nlore worthy of your great 
name than the book which I now send, the divine 
Scriptures, all bound up in one volume, carefully 
corrected hy my own hand. It is the best gift 
which the devotion of my heart to your service, and 
IllY zeal for the increase of your glory, has enabled 
me to find." 
'Vhen Alcuin wrote this letter, he wa
 residing, 
in the retirf'nlent of his age, at his nlonastery of 
Tours, to which Charlemagne had unwillingly per- 
mitted him to withdraw from the court a few years 
earlier. IIis patron, too, was then past the meri- 
dian of life, and he 
ppears to have been struck with 
admiration of such holy diligence; for it is recorded 
of him, that the year before he died, he employed 
much of his leisure, \\ ith the help of some Greek 

nd Syrian Christian::;, in correcting a copy of the 
tour Gospels in Greek. 
Tlwre were in those days many persons who rpad 
Looks, but had not much skill in writing. Such pro- 
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bably was W lhtred, king of Kent, one of the f'arliest 
English lawgivers, before mentioned, who yet at: 
the end of one of his charters says that he puts the 
f'ign of the cross, not knowing how to form a letter. 
Such also was Charleluagne, who not having learned 
to write when he was young, at an advanced age 
attempted to teach himself, and is said to have car.. 
ried about. his tablets and writing n1aterials, and to 
have laid them under his pillow when he slept, that 
liP might practise at any leisure moment in pri,pate. 
But he never nlade good progress in the art. lIenee 
it was the nlore usual practice for almost all but the 
clergy and l110nks to employ a secretary or clerk to 
,vrite for theln; and it became a separate profession. 
It is said of Charlelnagne, that having once a skilful 
scribe with him, who was accused of holding a cor- 
respondence with the enen1Y, he was about to orùer 
hiln to lose his right hand, but he checked himself 
with the words, "If I cut off his hand, where shall 
I find so good a writer ?" We n1ust not, however, 
suppose, that all who could not write were also un- 
able to read; for it is certain that Charlemagne was 
well acquainted with Greek and Latin authors, and 
bis skill in speaking was so great, that he nlight 
have been a master in the art of eloquence. I-Ie was 
therefore well able to see the great want of learning 
and of schools in the empire, and ,vas anxious to 
remedy it. He had received addresses fron1 the 
heads of nlonasteries, full of good and pious senti- 
ments, and assuring him that tIle writers remelnbered 
hiln in their prayers; but the 'words were often l1lis.. 
app1ied, and thlJ spelling false. How should such 
men be fit to explain the Scriptures, in which there 
are many things hard to understand, figures of speech, 
and sentences requiring spiritual explanation? lIe 
saw, therefore, that it was necessary to provide 
teachers. '\lth Alcuin's advice, he founded schools 
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in all the cities where a bishop resided, and at all the 
great monasteries; and to these he invited the most 
learned men that were to be found in other countries. 
And the greater part of these places of education 
were filled with teachers who were pupils of Alcuin. 
As long as Alcuin resided at the court, he was 
himself the head master of what was caUed the 
School of the Palace. Here his pupils were Charles, 
Pepin, and Louis, the three sons of Charlemagne, 
with other young noblelnen; and the interest which 
was thrown into his instructions by the skill of the 
teacher attracted several of the older persons of the 
court, princes, councillors, and bishops, and some- 
times the ladies al
o, to listen to his lectures. He 
encouraged the pupils to ask questions, and made it 
a part (If his plan to give such striking short answers 
as would impress the memory. Thus we have a 
èialogue between Pepin and Alcuin : 
"Pepin. 'Vhat is speech? 
Alcllin. The interpreter of the soul. 
Pf'p. 'Vhat gives birth to the speech? 
,Alc. The tongue. 
Pep. llow does the tongue give birth to the 

peech ? 
Alc. By striking the air. 
Pep. \Vhat is the air? 
Ale. The preserver of life. 
Pep. 'Vhat is life? 
Ale. An enjoyment for the happy, a grief for tbe 
wretched, a waiting-time for death. 
Pep. ''''hat is death? 
Alc. An inevitable event, an uncertain voyage, 
a subject of tears for the living, the tilT!
 that con-- 
firms wills, the thief that makes itg pre\T of n1an. 
Pep. ". hat is sleep? .. 
AIr. The imag p of death. 
Pep. 'Yhat is liberty for 
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Ale. Innocence. 
Pep. \Vhat is that waking sleep, of which I have 
beard you speak? 
Ale. Hope, a waking ùream, cheering our tùi\. 
though it lead to nothing. 
Pep. What is friendship? 
Ale. The likeness of souls. 
Pep. 'Vhat is faith? 
Ale. The certainty of marvelloùs things anå 
tl1Ïngs unknown." 
SonletÏ111es he would try the wits of his young 
pupil with riddles or puzz1ing questions in turn. 
"Ale. I have seen a dead nlan walking,-ol1e 
that never was alive. 
Pep. How c
:.n that be? explain. 
Ale. It was nIY own reflection in the water. 
Pep. Why could not I guess it, having 111)'sel't 
so often seen the like? 
Ale. 'Yell, you have a good wit; I w:!! 

1! you 
some l110re extraordinary things. One whom I ne- 
Vf>r knew talked WIth ine, without tongue or YolC
 ; 
l1e had no life before, nor will he live hereafter; and 
I neither knew him, nor understood what he said. 
Pep. l\laster, you must have been troubled with 
a dream. 
Ale. Right, I11Y child: hear another. I Ila'"e 
Sef'll the dead beget the living, and the dead have 
been then consulned by the breath of the livin
. 
Pep. You speak of a fire kindled by rubbing 
dry g.ticks together, and cOllsun1Ïng the sticks after- 
wards." 
Such ways of exercising the first efforts of an 
inquiring mind are not quite out of date with gentle 
h'achers in our time. The kind-hearted ingenuity 
of Alcuin displayed in them may not be unworthy 
of the in1Ïtation of a 1110re refined age. But this 
wr.s onìy the lighter play of a mind which was full 
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of noble designs, and watchful to extend the reign 
of truth and mercy in the world. 
In A.D. 796, Charlemagne having gained S0me 
,'ictories over the Huns, Alcuin wrote to congratu- 
late him on his success, and to advise him how to 
proceed with the conversion of these people. "Send 
to theIn gentle missionaries," he said, "and do not 
immediately require them to pay for their support; 
it were better to lose the tithes than to lose the 
111eans of extending the faith." For the order used 
in their instruction he recommended the plan laid 
down bY' St. i\.ugustine in one of his treatises:-. 
" .First, teach thenl the immortality of the soul, the 
certainty of a life to come, the eternal reward of the 
righteous, and the judgment of the wicked, and what 
deeds they are by which man shapes hi
 course to 
heaven or to hell. Then let them with great care 
be taught the faith in the holy Trinity, and the com- 
ing of the Son of God into the world for the salva- 
tion of Iuankind." I-Ie wrote to this great 1110narch 
more than once, tù pray him in the nlÏdst of his con- 
fJuests to be nlerciful to his prisoners, and to spare 
the vanquished; and did not lose the occasion, when 
the death of the empress had opened a way to milder 
tho
ghts, to aùùress him in words of spiritual con- 
solation. 
'\Vhen Charlemagne went on his famous visit to 
Rome, \.D. 800, on which occasion pope Leo III. 
placed on his head the imperial crown, he was "ery 
anxious to take Alcuin with him. "For shanH'," 
said he, " that you should like better to stay under 
lhe smoky roofs of Tours, than to be entertained ill 
the gilded palaces of Rome." But Alcuin was now 
sensible of the infirmities of ad\'ancìng age, al1d 
begged that he might be permitted to end his pi[- 
grimage in his retirement. The great abbe
.s 'Y'hi(:h 
ho had held, with their large estates, had given llÏ1n 
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a princeI
" inconle; and he had on the lands which 
belonged to them as many as twenty thousand teu- 
ants or labourers. But he now, with Charlemagne's 
consent, divided these monastel'ies among his prin- 
cipal pupils; and though he continued to write to 
his patron, as when he sent hilll his corrected Bible, 
be was now engaged till his death, l\Iay 19, A.D. 
804, in little else but the care of his 50nl. 
He appears from his writings to have had a great 
delight in that part of God's service which consists 
in praise. "As often as we are 80 en1ployed," he 
says, " we imitate on earth the life of angels. \Vhen 
the Psalmist has said, Blessed are tltey that dwtll in 
thy llOuse, that we may know in what that blessed- 
ness consists, he adds the words describing- their 
employment, They will be for ever praising Thee." 
He was zealous to prOlllote pr<.aching, writing 
to Charlemagne to complain of SOllle priests who 
neglected it, and said it was the bishop's duty and 
not theirs. \Yriting to the English bishops, Uhard 
and Tilfrid, of Elnlham anJ Dunwich, he 
mys : "You 
have authority to speak as holding the keys of hea- 
Yen, power to open to the penitent, to shut against 
those who withstand the truth. Live therefore so 
that you may acquit yourselves of so excellent a 
trust; and remember that it is the praise of bishops 
to be constant in preaching." 
He diel not however forget the end of preaching, 
saying of compunction, or the devout affection of 
the heart: " It is a treasure in the heart better than a 
hoard of gold. Three things make up this swett com- 
punction: remelnbrance of sins past, consideration ot 
our fleeting pilgrin1age through this life of misery, 
and desire of our heavenly country. _t\nd when 
through prayer it finds utterance, sorrow flies away, 
and the Holy Ghost ke('ps watch in the heart." 
Charlemagne and others of his court seelll some- 
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times to have asked 
lim questions on Scripture diffi- 
culties. Some queldions of this kind nlay be found 
among his writings. "It is said, No nlan hath seen 
God at any time; and the apostle calls hinl the 
King immortal and invisible. Yet our Lord 
ays, 
Blessoo are the pure in heart, for they shall see God. 
Answ. God may be seen according to the gift of 
his grace; that is, He may be understood in this 
either by angels, or by the souls of the saints. But 
the full nature of his godhead neither any angel nor 
saint can perfectl

 understand; therefore he is callpd 
invisible." 
There w
s one Felix, bishop of U rgel in Spai n, 
who wrote at this time against the godhead of our 
blessed Saviour, calling hinl only the adopted SLU 
cf God. Against hinl A leu in wrote lllore than one 
treatise; and it is to be Jwped that he sincerely re- 
tracteå his error, fur which a council of the Church 
rlpgraded him from his ùishopric. At least the con- 
troversv had a remarkable end; for Felix after his 
deposition lived on terms of friend:o;hip with Alcuin, 
and passed much of his tiule with him at his lIlonas- 
terv of Tours. 
"A more remarkable dispute at"ose in Alcuin.s 
time about the worship of images in churches. In 
.A.D. 792, Charh>magne sent ov('r into Eng!a!ld a 
book which had been forwarded to him for that pur- 
pose from the East, containing the decrees of a coun- 
cil of the Greek Church in fa\"our of the religious 
adoration of images. It seems that Alcuin was at 
t.his time on a \'isit to England; and the bishops of 
the English Church being of one nlind in condemn- 
ing this new doctrine, - a doctrine whi('h, they de- 
('larpù, " the Church of God holds accursed,u- en- 

a
e<1 him to write to Charlemagne against it. I-:Ie 
di.1 so; anù writing in the name and with the au. 
t!lOrit.y of the English Church, and using the SOnlH.l<)
t 
1(, 
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scriptural arguments, notwithstanding that Adrian, 
the pope of that time, had approved of the idolatrou
 
practice, he effectually engaged Charlemagne to u
p 
his influence to check it. In A.D. 794, that Inonare!J 
called together a council at Frankfort-on-the.:\Iairu.'. 
in which three hunùred bishops solen1nly cOnÙt'llllH'cl 
the doctrine of the Greek council and the pope; anti 
this step prevented for a long tilne afterwards the 
progress of the error in Great Britain. 
Such were SOUle of the services of this relnark- 
able man, bC)th to his own country and t.hat which 
had adopted him, and to the Church of Christ. His 
writings were highly valued ill England, and often 
made a portion of instruction from the pulpit; and 
to France he was a benefactor, whose good works 
left a blessing behind them 1110re durable than tbe 
victories of Cbarlemagne. 
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To shake the Sax.on's mild domain, 
1i.'Jsh'd in rude swarms the roùber Dane, 
}<'rcm frozl'n wastl's and caverns wikl 
To ger.iai En
lancl's SCl'nes lwg'J.iJ"ù: 
Anù in his clamorous vrt-n ex.uitinJ can-Ie 
The ùemons foul of famine and of flame: 
\\ïtlWSS the sheep-clad summits, roughly crown\t 
With many a frowning foso;; and airy mound, 
W1lich )"et his ùesultor)" march prcclaim. 


T. W.\R'i'O
. 





 E must now return to the 
tate of the 

. Church in England, whose teachprs 
alld chief bishops, both in the north 
and south, were often in correspond- 
ence with their distinguished country.. 
men in Frallce. IJuring the period from the death 
of loa of \Yessex to the rise of Egbert, the :\Jercian 
kingdom had taken the leaà among t.he Saxon 
f:tates. All the kingdoms south of the Ilumbf'i', 
when Bede wrote his history, had acknowledged the 
rupremacy of Ethelbald, who reigned for a term of 
forty years, A.D. 716-756. Shortly aftf'l" his death 
arose another powerful king, Ofra, whose reign ex- 
truded o\'er forty years n10re, to A.D. 796. Offa, 
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not content with the submission of tbe neighbouI"4 
iug kings, sought by force or treachery to put an 
end to their 8overeignties. He is charged with the 
D1urder of a prince of East Anglia, whom he had 
invited in friendship to his court j and he nlade war 
upon the little kingdoln of Kent, which stub-bornly 
D1aintained its independence. 
In this dispute the Churches of Canterbury and 
Rochester, and other seats of religion in Kent, were 
exposed to suffering. Offa thought it concerned the 
honour of his crown to diminish the honour of the 
see of Canterbury, and persuaded pope Adrian, the 
same who wrote in defence of image-worship, to 
send an archbishop
s pall to Higbert, bishop of Lich.. 
field, n1aking the six other bishoprics between the 
Thames and Hun1ber subject to him instead of 
archbishop Eanbert. It 
s no great credit to pope 
Adrian, that he consented so easily to this project, 
for which there was no reas,)n but the worldly an1bi- 
tion of Offa; and his honesty is somewhat in1peached 
by it, inasmuch as Offa began a practice, which was 
long afterwards continued, of sending a yearly pre- 
sent in money, called "Peter-pence;' to Rome. 
The Saxon laws speak of this present as "the king's 
ahus' j" it was not a tax paid to the pope, but to the 
kiug's officers: it led, however, afterward
 to help 
the encroachments of the bishops of Rome) 
The popes about this time were men of very dif- 
ferent character from the good pope Gregory, who 
had given so freely of his own without expecting any 
return. The Ron1al 1 s, indeed, say that this Adrian I. 
did not degenerate from his predecessors, and that 
he is fit to be cOInpared with the best of them. But 


1 Peter-pence were pai(l on St. Peter's.day for alms to tl1e 
poor at Rome, and for lighting up the church in honour of St. 
Peter. The sum was 3(i5 marks, mark for every day ia the 
year, or about] 20/.; no very great sum even in tllúse dar
. 
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archbishop Eanbert and the English bishops, who 
had opposed him 011 the question of image-worship, 
were probably of a different opinion; and this opi- 
nion might haye been fostered when he was so easily 
persuaded to disturb Gregory's arrangelncnt for the 
two archbishoprics,-an arrangement which experi- 
ence had shewn then, as it has e,'er since, to be good 
and con'"enif'nt. A council of the English Church, 
held at Cliff's - hoe a few years afterwards, A.D. 803, 
censured this act of Offa, as an act of the greatC'st 
fraud, and Adrian's consent to it, as "obtained by 
surreptitious lneans and deceitful arguments;" a plain 
proof that, if they thought he might have been U:ì- 
bribed, they did not count him infallible. 
i\.t this pcdod also the popes had begun to require 
a yery.inconyenient custom, which they afterwards 
renewed with n10re success, that the archbishops of 
England should go to Rome in person for their palls. 
Against this Alcuin protested, and wrote a letter to 
king Offa to prevent it: u The right order is," he 
said, "that when York is vacant, the archbishop of 
Canterbury shall consecrate to that see; when Can- 
terbury is vacant, the archbishop of York shall con- 
secrate; and the pope ought to send the paU:' The 
English bishops took occasion, in a letter to pope 
Leo 111., to protest likewise against this custom. 
They reminded hÍIn that Gregory had never required 
it, nor his successors; but that Honorius particu- 
larly had laid down the rule as "the great scholar 
Alcùin" had stated it in his letter; that the new 
cu
toru had begun through the disputes of their 
kings, meaning, as it would seem, the dispute be- 
tween Offa and the princes of Kent. The,' also hint 
rather plainly, that they suspect the lon:
. of money 
to be at the bottom of the business. "In the be- 
ginning of our Church," they say, "the holy and 
apostolic men of Home fulfilled the excellent pre('('pt 
R2 
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of our Saviour,-Fl'eel!J ye hal..e received i freely give. 
The heresy of Simon ßlagus had then no strength 
or pow(-'r; for the gift of God was not then purchased 
\>y money, but freely given. Let those who sell the 
grace of God fear what Peter said to Simon, Thy 
'/lzonc!J perislt wit/I, thee." \Yith these strong words 
the letter concluùes. It appears to have been suc- 
cessful, as, for some tilne afterwards, the archbishops 
received their palls without going to ROlne. 
Offa is conlluelldeù by Alcuin, after his death, as 
a prince of engaging manners, and studious to pro- 
Jllote good Christian lllorais aIuong his people. At 
the same tilHe, he does not disguise that these better 
qualities were tarnished by deeds of avarice allli 
cruelty; and he luentions it as a probable nlark of 
divine vengeance, that his only son Egfrid, whOln 
he had nladc the sharer of his throne, died a few 
days after his father in the flower of his age. Anlong 
the oppres
ive acts of Offa towards the Church, he 
seems to have usurped the property of bishops and 
abbots in the nlonasteries; not suppressing the re- 
ligious houses, but giving them as prcfernlents to 
his friends, particularly one at March in Cambridge- 
shire, and the abbey of Bath, which he made bishop 
Heathored of \V orcester surrender to him. To est.a- 
blish his power the 1110re, he enriched the abbeys of 
Bredon and Eveshaul, founded by his grandfather, 
with lands taken from the sanle bishopric or its de- 
pendent J11onasteries. But at a late period of his 
life he was led, by 
ome remorse of conscience, to 
found the famous abbey of St. Alban's, which he 
endowed with large estates in Hertfordshire, and 
which becalne one of the most splendid of the old 
Benedictine houses in early Norman tinles. 
King Alric of Kent, the antagonist of Offa, and 
the last of the royal line of Ethelbert, iu the sanl
 


ar followed his ;ival to the grave. Aftcl h:.:I dp';l.th 
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the little realm was distracttd by new competitors of 
uncertain title; and the archbishop Ethelhard, by 
the advice of his clergy, left Canterbury, to find a 
home in another province. In his distress he wrote 
to Alcuin for his friendly counsel; from whom he 
received a very candid reproof, conveyed, however, 
with all the delicacy of true Christian feeling. "'Yhat 
can so humble a person as n1)'self say but acquiesce 
in the advice of so many of Chri8t's priests ? Yet if 
they have authority to persuade you that the shep- 
hf'rd ought to fly when the wolf comes, in what 
value do you hold the gospel, which calls him a 
hireling, and not the shepherd, who is afraid of the 
fury of the wolf?" He begs him earnestly to re- 
consider the nlotives of his flight; and however he 
luay justify it by the text, IfllleY persecu,te you in one 
city, flee into anoiller, to remember also, that the good 
shepherd layeth down his Zifefor the sheep. He ad- 
vises that, on his restoration, the council of the realm 
should institute a public fast, as an act of public 
penitence, on the part of the primate for his flight, 
and on the part of the people for having occasioned 
it. "Return," he says, "and bring back to the 
house of God the youths who were studying there, 
the choir of singers, and the penmen with their 
books; that the Church may regain its comely order, 
and future primates may be trained up under her 
can}. And for yourself, let your preaching be con- 
stant in all places; whether in presence of the bishops 
in full synod, whom it is your duty to admonish to 
be regular in holding ordinations, earnest in preach- 
ing, careful of their churches, strict in enforcing the 
holy rite of baptism, and bountiful in alms;. or whe- 
ther it be for the good of the souls of the poor in 
different churches and parishes, especially anlong the 
people of Kent, over ",hum God has been pleased 
to appoint you to preside. Abon
 an, let it be your 
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strictest care to restore the reading of the holy Scrip.. 
tures, that the Church may be exalted with honour, 
and that the holy see, which was first in the f
ith, 
Inay be first in all wisdOlll and holiness; where the 
inquirer after truth may find an answer, the ignora.nt 
learn what he desires to know, and the understand- 
ing Christian see what nlay deserve his praise." 
May this good prayer for the archbishop and tàe 
church of Canterbury, offered by a Christian patriot 
lTIOre than a thousand years ago, find an answering 
chord in every English Christian's heart I Ethel- 
bard returned to his see; but either before or shortly 
after his return, Ken t became a province of the king- 
don1 of l\Iercia. Her last independent king, Edbert 
Pryn, waging war with Cænwulf, who now filled the 
throne of OHa, was taken captive; and Cænwulf gave 
the government to Cuthred his brother. The begin- 
ning of this reign was beneficial to the archbishop_ 
He obtained the consent of the l\lercian princes to a 
recovery of the rights which Offa had transferred to 
Lichfield; and was the bearer of a letter of Cæn- 
,vulf to pope Leo III., in which he was requested to 
annul the act of his predecessor Adrian. This jour- 
ney was altogether successful. Ethelhard, with the 
Saxon nobles who accompanied him, was honourably 
entertained at the court of Charlemagne on his way; 
Alcuin sent him hig own horse to ride, furnished 
with a bishop's saddle of the newest French fashion 
of the time, as he came towards Tours; and" the 
noble and holy" pope Leo, as the English called 
hilll for restoring ..he honours of Augustine's see. 
made no difficulty of acceding to his request. 
The archbishopric of Lichfield lasted only four- 
teen or fifteen years, A.D. 785-800, while Higbert 
held that see. 2 Since this period there has hEcn no 
interference with the rights of Yerk or Canh:rbury; 
:2 Saxon Chronicle, and Charters. 
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and .Alcuin, who was anxious to see the arrangement 
of Gregory restored, pl.ays that the two sees nlay 
long continue, like the two eyes in the body, giving 
th
ir light to the whole of Britain. In this prayer 
!11
0 let the English and Christian patriot heartily 
JOln. 
Archbishop Eanbald, "ho now presided at York, 
the second of that. name, A.D. 796-812, was one of 
Alcuin's pupils; and with him, as with other north- 

rn bishops and churchmen, he maintained a frequent 
correspondence. In these letters he now and tIH:n 
exhorts this prelate to check his priests and nlonks 
fronl the practice of fox-hunting, which it sp.ems was 
even then sometimes too strong a temptation for the 
Yorkshire clergy. Among other presents which he 
sent him from abroad was a cargo of copper, to be 
used in roofing the bell-tower at York, which Alcuin 
wished to be completed in the handsomest sty Ie then 
known. In a letter of excellent pastoral advice, sent 
to him on his promotion to the se(\, he exhorts hilll 
to be especially careful of the learning and good dis- 
cipline of the school at York; and to found hospi- 
tals in different placps, where a number of poor and 
strangers might be daily entertained. " Act not as 
the llla:5ter of this world's wealth, but as the good 
steward. Lay not up an inheritance for your many 
kinsmen; at least let them not Inake you covetous or 
uncharitable. Y Oil cannot ha,.e a better heir than 
Christ; none who will more faithfully keep your 
treasure committed to his keeping. And the hand 
of the poor man is the treasury of Christ." These 
good designs, however, were Inuch interrupted by 
the civil discords which now arose in the decline of 
the Northumbrian kingdom; and Eanbdd was for 
a time driven from the pro,.ince by a band of con- 
spirators who slew king Ethelred, and was not in 
equal fan)ur with the succeeding king. 
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After the death of Ethelhard, 'Vulfred, who held 
tIle see of Canterbury, A.D. 803-832, was not happy 
enough to retain the good will of Cænwulf. Thi9 
prince, following the course taken by Offa to enrich 
his own fmnily, took nlany of the Church-lands in 
Kent to give to his daughter 'Vendritha. for ",honl 
he had founded a new abbey at \Vinchéon1be in 
Gloucestershire, threatening the archbishop with 
proscription and banishment, if he did not consent to 
his own undoing. "Neither pope nor Cæsar," said 
this imperious prince, "shall Inake me receive you 
back, if I once send you into exile." Poor \Vulfred 
submitted to the loss of two of his abbeys, and some 
of his best manors, to obtain peace: and after Cæn- 
wulf's death, when there was a time for more right- 
eous law to be restored, he with some difficulty 
recovered his rights fro III the princess-abbess. It 
was in this way, and not only by the inroads of the 
Danes, that the first - founded monasteries, werE- 
ruined, being turned into estates for young persons 
of rank, who only sought to enjoy their privileges, 
"Tithout Hluch regard to the service of learning or 
religion. 
'Vulfred was a peaceable, charitable man; but 
the state of learning had much fallen off since the 
time of Bede and the pupils of Adrian. In the 
midst of the troubles of Kent, he was still able to 
promote works of charity, and many of the religious 
people of that province made him their almoner. 
I t was a comn10n practice at this time for English 
gentlemen to charge their estates with a yearly gift, 
or dole of meat and drink, to be given away at the 
door of the monasteries to the poor, under the (hrec- 
tion of the abbot. At the same tiIne the inmatt='s (\f 
the Inonastery received a stock of provisions, br
(lJ, 
rnutton and beef, flitches of bacon, poultry, "'....i 
cheese, sundry casks of 'Velch ale, honey, or meall. 
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wine; or if the day bappened tp be a fastingÞdar, 
instead of meat, sonle store of fish, butter, and eggs. 
The abbot was to give notice of such days before 
the anni n
rsary came round, and there was enough 
sometimes at Canterbury to feed a thousand of the 
poor. In giving his ord
rs for such a charity, which 
he had received fronl a nobleman called Oswulf, and 
Beornthryda his wife, the archbishop directs that on 
the day, "every priest of Christ Church shall sing 
two masses for Oswulf's soul, and two for Beorn- 
thryda's; every ùeacon shall read two passions, or 
lessons from the Passion-book, which contained 
stories of nlartyrs; two for his soul, and two for 
hers; and every servant of God (meaning the monks 
or lay-brothers) shall sing two fifty-first Psalms, for 
his soul and for hers; that they may be blessed 
before the world with worldly goods
 and their souls 
with hea,'enly goods." It is plain that this injunc- 
tion was given while the persons who gave the alms 
were yet ali,'e; and there was nothing wrong that 
the priests should pray for them, as we do for all 
nlembers of the Church militant here on earth in 
our communion-service; or that the monks should 
use the Psalnl which we say for ourselves and our 
brethren on Ash- \Yednesdav; but it seems rather a 
sign of ignorant superstitio"n, when he directs that 
the deacons shall read for the good of their souls 
a lesson from the Passion-book. It does not, how- 
ever, shew that the custom of offering nlasses for the 
dead was now generally received; but where it was, 
that it probably began in a mi5ltaken charity, con- 
tinuing to do for the departed what it was only law- 
ful to do for the li'.ing;3 for it is seen in many of the 
3 Charlemagne sent presents of vestments to all the cathe- 
dral churches in England, entreating that the bishops would 
offer prayers for pope Adrian. who had latel y died, A.D. 795 . 
II th O d b . " h ' 
no mg ou hng, e says, " that his blessed soul is in rest. 
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writiIlgs of the tilue, that the devout Christians of 
the age of ßede and Alcuin were constant in prayer 
for each other and in entreating each others' prayers. 
The great truth, that" where the tree falleth, there 
it shall lie," was too strong to be set aside at once 
by this gro\,ing superstition. Thus, in an old Saxon 
copy of the Psalms, on the text, "No 1nan shall 
redeen
 his b'rollter," the note fullows, "Let a nlau 
therefore loose his own soul, while he is in this life; 
for if he have no will to it himself, and does no good 
wl1ile he lives, his brother either will not, or nlay 
not. though he will." And again, in early Norman 
"lmes '1n English rhyme says: 
Send thy good before thee, man, 
The whilst thou may, to heaven: 
For better is one alms before, 
Than bin after seven. 
Accordingly, \V ulfred himself in his lifetime charged 
his own estates with a provision of daily food to 
about twenty-seven different poor persons, who were 
also to - receive six-and-twenty Saxon pence, about 
se\'en shillings, a year, to provide themselves with 
clothing. This is one of the earliest records of old 
English charity. 
Eghert, king of Wessex, came to his throne A.D. 
802. lIe had passed sonle of his earlier years at the 
couri of Charlelnagne, and was the ablest prince of 
his time. The 'Velch in Cornwal1 submitted to hinl 
about twelve years after he had been in possession 
of his kingdonl; and after defending his own terri- 
tories against th.- l\lercians for some years longer, 
at length, A.D. 825, by a great overthrow which he 
gave to their king Beornwulf at Allington in Wilt- 
shire, he gained himseif the name of" lord of Bri- 
tain," which no other king had enjoyed since the 
out that we may shew our faith and love to a dear friend." 
l\falL1
b. i. Ð3. 
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time of Oswy of Northunlherland. Fron1 this time 
is commonly dated the conclusion of the Heptarchy, 
or se\'en Saxon kingdoms, as the dignity which Eg- 
bert gained became hereditary in his family; and 
though there were kings over some of the other 
provinces in the following century, they were sub- 
ject to \Vessex, or were themselves princes or nobles 
whom the kings of \Vessex sent to govern those ")ro- 
vinces. 4 In a. short time, instead of kings, they t'!ad 
the title of earls of those provinces, and E'l

and 
became one kingdOln. 
But before this union was cemented, tne W?Ole 
realm was to feel the violence of a l1ew and terTi.ol
 
'2nemy, the Danes. The people who are so called 
in old English history CaIne not only froln the 
country which is now known by the name of Den- 
mark, but frOl11 Sweden and Korway. They had 
grown too populous for the cold and unfruÍtÌllì. cli- 
mate in which they li,'ed; and their resource was, 
to live by war and plunder from the neighbour'mg 
coast
. They were wild pagans, and their creeù 
was full of such superstitions as mark a people 
hat 
delight in war. Their gods were fabled giants anti 
monstrous forms of evil power; their heaven, called 
Yalhalla, was a place where the spirits of the deat} 
were fcastèd \vith unfailing cups of ale or mead. 
AI1l1 thither an who fell in battle were borne by tliP 
Fatal Sisters, who hovered round the field, and chose 
out the best from among the slain. It was the cus- 
tom with these people, when one of their kings died, 
if he left more sons than one, to prevent disputes 
about the succession, to choose one to reign, and to 
denù the rest with a company of followers LO sea in 
ships. with the title ofsra-king
. These outlaws there- 
fore had no wa
' left thenl fo; living but by the sword. 


4 :\Ialmsb. i. 
 96. 
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....
s early as the )
ear A.D. 787 parties of Danes 
had landed and plundered sonle places on the Eng- 
lish coast. In 793 they had nlade a descent on the 
island of Lindisfarne, a
d slew the 11lonks and burnt 
the luonastery. A few )
ears ìater there was another 
descent of th
se pirates at 'YearIuouth; where they 
plundered the abbey, but ,,-ere cut off as they at- 
tempted to regain their ships. The civil war
 of' 
the Northunlbrians in the nlean tinle were no less 
destructi,'e of their own internal prosperit
T. They 
were so weakened hy these dissensions, that when 
Egbert, after his conquest over :\Iercia, marched to 
their borders, A.D. 8
7, they offered no resistance, 
but at once submitted the
nselves to hinl. That 
king, however, had 110t long established his autho- 
rity, ,,,hen a luore formidable inroad of Danes ap- 
peared in the south of England. Thirty-five ships. 
crews hatllanded at Charnlouth in Dorsetshire; and 
when Egbert had encountered them in battle, the 
enemy remained nlastprs of the field, A.D. 833. And 
in thts first lost battle, as an Olnen of the destruc- 
tion these invaders were to bring upon the Church, 
the two 'Yest Saxon bishops, having gone to fight 
fur their country, 'Yilbert bishop of Sherborne, and 
IIerefrid bishop of'Yinchester, with other noblenlen, 
were slain. 
The Danes did not COlne into the country to take 
possession, but to go from place to place and support 
themseh-es by spoil. Theirs were armies of robbers, 
quartering thenlSf-'lves whereyer there was a space 
of cultivated country, feeding as long as the supply 
lasted, and then burning and wasting the land, and 
remo,'ing to a new position. The face of the coun- 
try, as is ob
ef\'ed by the poet who wrote the lines 
standing at the head of this chapter, still in 111any 
places bears witness to the kind of warfare they 
-pursued; as we may find in aU parts of Eng1and, 
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and particularly those furthest frOl11 the sea, on high 
grounds and open downs, the oval or circular mounds 
of old Danish camps. The destruction of property, 
the famine and 11lisery, caused by these roving bands, 
would have been dreadful, eyen if they had been 
guilty of no worse cruelties; but they '
'ere bloody 
and remorseless, and their swords spared neithrr 
young nor old. 
Egbert had driven out the first invaders by the 
better success he had in a second battle in Cornwall, 
where the poor 'Velch had joined them, to make 
a last effort against their Saxon foes. A nd dying 
shortly after, he left his kingdolll to Ethelwolf his 
son, A.D. 838. 
During the whole of the reign of Ethelwolf, the 
southern part of the island was exposed to continual 
ravages. The Danes were often beaten, sometimes 
they were successful. They had the great advantage 
of possessing ships, which the Saxons had not, and 
had no means of guarding their coast. Hence they 
could nlake descents where they pleased, and often 
carrif'd off spoil and regained their ships before theY' 
could he followed. But by degrees they came in 
Jarger bodies; they began to winter in the isle of 
Thanet and the isle of Shepey; find the danger was 
e,'ery day increasing. Ethelwolf, however, ha,-ing 
obtained a frreat victory in a battle at Ockley in 
Surrey, took a step, at such a time marking more 
piety than prudence,-he went on a ,'bit in much 
state to the pope at Rome. 
This prince, who had come to the throne by the 
death of an elder brother, had been educated for the 
priesthood under the care of St. SwithiJl. afterward
 
bishop of 'YIIlchester. It has sometimEs been sup- 
posed that he was himself a bishop bEfore he was 
king; but the mistake seems to have arisen from 
confounùing his name with another Ethdwolf, who 
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w
s bishop of SeIser about this time; the name being 
vel\' COllunon aIl10ng the Saxons. It is certain that 
Etl
elwolf \;'as not a priest; he was made by Egbert 
king or prince of Kent, and ruled that provincE 
during the lifetin1e of his father. His journey to 
Rome, however, at thi
 time was unfortunate for 
himself and his kingdonl. He remained there a full 
twelveinOI)th; and thel
 011 his return, in his war 
through France, being now past the nleridian of life, 
he Inarried a seconù wife, Judith, a daughter of 
Charles the Bald, great granddaughter of Charle- 
nlagne. In the llwan time his subjects were very 
ill-contented with his absence; and Ealstan, bishop 
of Sherborne, who was a great warrior against the 
Danes, but rather an ambitious soldier than a church- 
)11an, had advised his eldest son Ethclbald to seize 
on the government. The return of Ethelwolf was 
the luore acceptahle to the loyal part of his people; 
and, it seems, he might ha\Te easily put down this in- 
surrection; but to avoid the evil tf inward dissension 
at so hazardous a time, or out of affection to his son, 
he gave up to him a part of his dominions; and that 
no dispute Inight arise after his own drat;!, he pro- 
vided that Ethelbald should then have \Yessex, and 
Ethelbert, his s('cond SO)), Kent, Sussex, and Su
'rey. 
The otllPr acts of Ethelwolf, which belong n10
e 
directly to the history of the Church, were that he 
rebuilt the English school at Rome founded by Ina, 
which he had found destroyed by fire; and that he 
gave a tenth part of his own lands to the support of 
the Church in his kingdOln':> This gift has sonle- 
times been supposed to he the beginning of tithes in 
England; but the notion is a mistake, as tithes were 
paid long before. They are l1u'ntioned in archbishop 
Egbert's canons, A.D. 7-1-0, and were no n
w thing 


5 Ethelwerd Chron. A.D. 855. 
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then. It is lllost likely that Ethelwolf intended to 
found se,'eral new lllon
steries in \V ess
x, where the 
number had hitherto been less than in other parts of 
England, as the words of his charter say that the 
grant is made" to confirm the possession of such as 
already held lands, of wh
tever order or degree in 
the Church, and to God's servants and handmaids 
(monks and nuns), and to poor laymen." But be- 
fore Ethelwolf had time to do many acts in execu- 
tion of this design, he died, A.D. 856. His three 
elder sons in turn succeeded him, and during' their 
short reigns had to contend with parties of the Danes, 
one of which took the capital city of 'Ylncheste1', 
A.D. 860, but was shortly afterwards expelled. Ethp- 
red, the last of the three, died in A.D. 87 J. In his 
time, the invaders, who had before been allured to 
the milder southern pro\'in('e
, luade their great de- 
scent upon the north, and with such fatal force, that 
within a few years the whole kingdom of North- 
ulnbria was entirelv at their mercy. 
It was in the y
ar A.D. 867 th
t this dreadful in- 
vasion was made. A large army had landed the year 
before in East Anglia, where the people had made 
]Jpace with them, and supplied theln with horses. 
Thus anl1ed for inroad, they rode towards the Hum- 
bcr in the following spring, were ferried over, and 
took the city of York. The inhabitants of the pro- 
vinc{' wpre never worse prepared for resistance. ".rwo 
difti.
rent parties wpre contending for the possession 
of the kingdom. Osbert, the rightful king, had been 
disowned hy a large party of his su
ject3, who had 
sct up Ella, another chief, who had no clairn of 
.. 
kindn:'I.l t:) entitle him to that dignity. The Scots 
had a few ypar5 bcfore suhdued the Picts, and taken 
from the 
 orth urn urian kingdom all its territory to 
the north of T,n:'pd. So that even if they had been 
united, it ,,"oul,l have bE'e
 !,no easy thing to resi
t aT.. 
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enenlY, whose forces, increased Ly new fleets. S{Jon 
alnounted to 200,000 strong. But the two unhappy 
cOlnpetitors, instead of iuul1ediately con1Íng to terms 
with each other, and marching against the comnlon 
foe, suffered the greater part of the SUlnnler to pass, 
.while the Dane,:, were entrenching them..selves at York, 
and making spoil of aU the country round. \Yhen at 
last they had deterIl1ined to leave their private dif- 
ferences for the securing of the public safety, their 
Ineasures were as ill taken as they were late. There 
was nothing done to ascertain the nUlubers or force 
of the enemy; but the two kings advancing by dif- 
ferent roads to York, were both slain, and their fol- 
lowers cut to pieces at the first sally made by the 
besieged. It was noted long afterwards, that this 
evil overtook thenl not only as a punisillnent for their 
own dissensions, but as a nlark of divine anger for 
their impiety; for Osbert had seized on the Church- 
lands in Northulllberland, and Ella, besides se,oeral 
other spoliations in the count.y of Durhaln, had turned 
the bishop's lands at Crayke, given by king Egfrid 
to St. Cuthbert, into a hunting-seat for hiluself, and 
had lodged there the night before he went on his 
disastrous expedition. 
'Yulfhere, who was then archbishop ofY ork, fled 
with SOll1e of his priests to ...t.\..ddinghanl near Skipton. 
Here he seems to have relnained, or in SOll1e obscure 
place in l\Iercia, to the close of his life, about thirty 
years afterwards. The Danes imlnediatcly overran 
the whole province 'lS far as the Tyne, a
d wher- 
ever they went, their course was tracked with blood; 
churches and monasteI'Îe
 were left in ruinous heaps; ,. 
the priests and Inollks cruelly slaughtered; anù the 
only Saxons whonl they spared becmne the slayC's of 
the f'oil, or, as their old chronicle forcibly s}H'aks of 
it, "were Jllad
 harrO\H'rS and. plougher
" to tlwlr 
heathcn conflHC'ror
. Iu .A.D. Sï5, Halden, oae of 
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tl1f'ir sea-kings, led 11Ïs army acro
s t1H:
 TY!le, and 
completetl all that .was yet wanting to the work of 
destruction. The Yorkshire nlonasteries, Beverle\-, 
Uipon, "?hitLy, and Lastingham, with others 
f 
smaller note, had been alread,. laid low; now, Jar- 
row, where Bede had taught 
nd shewn the graC'és 
of a Christian life, Hcxham, Lindisfarne, and other
, 
were levelled, many of thelu never to rise again. 
In the ll1idst of this desolation, however, there was 
not wanting a remarkable testimony to the power of 
Christian faith. EARDULF, bishop of Lindisfarne, 
had now for t".enty years done faithful duty in his 
chaqlp, not failing, in the n1Ïdst of the civil wars 
which distracted his province, to visit his diocese, 
and to preach and send diligent preachers to fill the 
office of evangelists in the north. 'Yhen the pagans 
approached Holy Island, he ren1Înded his priests and 
lllOnks of the dying charge which St. Cuthbert was 
belie\"ed to ha\'e given to his friends, that ifhis abode 
should be endangered by barbarians, they should ra- 
ther change their dwelling than bow the neck to do 
their impious bidding; and that if they ever removed, 
they should carry his bones with theIn, and not leave 
them to rest in what woulù then be a pagan soil. 
The religious society obeyed their bishop's com- 
mands; they took up the bones of Cuthbert, and also 
of .AiJan, and king Oswald, and set out in Inelan- 
choIr procession from the place where the gospel 
had now been planted and had flourished for two 
hundred and forty years. 
There were in the monastery of Lindisfarne a 
number of boys and youths. who had been brought 
up from infancy there, anù taught by the monkish 
teachers. They had been accllstomed to wear the 
dres
 of clérks or choristers, and had learnt to chant 
the P
allll
. They otrered themselves with the ardour 
of youth to foll
w the bishop wherever he would 
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lead them. Dcsiùcs these, a number of Christians of 
hoth sexes, hu
Lands with theil' wives and children, 
thronged togf'tIH'l', and followed the monks with the 
bipr, carrying the rdics, and the holy ve
scIg 31HI 
church-books which they bore with them, thinking 
they had pr('
crved all, housC', lands, and goods, as 
long as tlu>y had these f'aprc(l companions of their 
f]igh t. Scven stOll t N ortll UIIl hriaus devoted t }WIl1- 
sph.es especially to the charge uf tlw bier, w hi('h they 
bore 011 thf'ir :-;houlders ovpr such grouud as was not 
passable for a horse' and wain. They took their way 
across to the Cheviot-hills and Cumberland, where 
they w(lre joined by Eardulf's friC'nd Eclrpd, abbot of 
Carlisle; tl)(>n, sceing the course of the Danes by tlH
 
fires whieh they kindled, they took a favourable op- 
portunity to assemble at the mouth uf the Cumber- 
land rivpr Dn'w(,I1t, where a ship had been provided 
to conv(lY the bishop alHI abbot, with a few select 
fonowers, to the Irish shores. The body of S1. Cuth- 
bert and the other relics and fUl'uiture were placed 
on board; and tho
e who were to share their exile 
withdrew with their spiritual fathers privately, and 
set 
ail, leaving the remainder of the flock in g-reat 
dismay when they found they wpre deserted. Eanl- 
ulf, however, appears to ha,'c taken this step with it 
doubting conscicucp; and when a contrary wind and 
stornl <'lrosp, he took it as a mark of the displeasure 
of God, and was right glad when he was landed after 
some perils at \YhitheIïlP, the ancient. seat of Chris- 
tianity in Galloway. A copy of tlw Gospph:, of gn>at 
value, beautifully written ill Latin allel Anglo-Saxon, 
and preserved in a case adorucd with gold andjewel
, 
was supposed to ha\'c been lo
t in the s('a, uut to 
their great joy it was 
hort]y aftC'rwanls c1i
('o\.er{'d 
on the shore. The Christians at '\,hitherIw ga'-e 
t.helll a hparty reception, and tll(>Y remained hpre for 
some time; uut the bishop was anxious to revi:i'it hi
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sufféring and scattered flock in Northumberland. At 
length, hearing of Halden's death, he deteræined to 
return.. They were joined, as before, hy Jnany de- 
voted frIends, and wandering about the hills and 
hiding in woods, they continued to assemble round 
the bier of St. Cuthbert for many months for their 
daily service of psalmody anù prayer. There was 
at this time still presenrcd a small n10nastery at 
Crayke, the situation, in the midst of deep wooùs, 
having protected it from the Danes. Here the abbot 
Geve offered theln a refuge; and they remained four 
months till the victories of Alfreù having restored 
some degree of safety to the Christians in the north, 
Eardulf was enabled to fix his see, where it remain{'d 
for more than a century, at Chester-Ie-Stref't, to the 
north of Durham. Th"e other bishoprics of Ripon, 
I-Iexham, and \Vhitherne, were never afterwards re- 
stored. 
It is no wonder if, in the ages following, this 
flight of Eardulf, the preservation of the relics, and 
the strange escapes of this Christian flock, became 
the subject of many legendary talc
. The almost 
tot.al destruction of Christian priests and teachers had 
left the poor people of these northern counti('s in a 
state of religious destitution; and the Danish con- 
verts, who were henceforward mixed with tile Saxon
, 
"ere more ignorant and more superstitious than their 
predecessors, anù never were equally enlightenrd or 
softened by the great truths of Christianity. nut it 
is owing to the zeal anù devoted patience of Eardulf y 
that the Church of Northumbria was siill preserved. 
\Vithout the public testimony affordeù by his perilou
 
journeys, it is probable that the labours of ColuIllba'
 
disciples, and the remembrance of ßcJë and his ex- 
cellent associatcs, m u
t ha,.c come in that province 
to a perpetual end. It wa:-; tll(,l'C'forc ,,-ith bcttC'r rea- 
son that the Chri
tians of X')rthuntl'l'ia in the next 
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generations were proud of tracing their deseent to 
sonle of those who had helpf'd to protect the wan. 
derers, and especial1y to the true-hearted band wh( 
bad guarded St. Cuthbert's bier. 
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CHAPTER XI. 


REIGX OF ALFRED. 


"-here shall the hol
' cross find rest 
On a crown'd monarch's mailed breast: 
Like some bright angel o'er the darkling scene, 
Through court and camp he holùs his heavenward course serene. 
The Christian Year. 


AN'S necessity is God's opportunity. 
'- 
 
 'Yhen the Chri
tian realnl of ancient 
: 
 
1 England seemed to be on the brink of 

 de
tructio
, his providence l:aised up a 
c+. man qualIfied by n1any emment gIftS 
both to restore the altar and maintain the throne. 
.A.LFRED, the fourth son of Ethelwolf, had been sent 
by his father at the age of seven years to ROlne, t.o 
receive the rite of confinnation fronl Leo IV. It 
would seem that his father, not then expecting he 
would ever be called to wear the crown, had sonle 
thoughts of training hinl up for the service of the 
Church; but the Saxons afterwards interpreted the 
anointing of the pope as a token of his future royalty. 
It was a custOlll in these times for godfathers to be 
present at a confirmation, and receive the candidate 
from the bishop's hand; but the pope, in kindness to 
the Eng1ish princp, called him his own godson. 1 His 


1 Ethelwerd: Chron. A.D. 854. 
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education, however, was neglected, or he shewed no 
desire for instruction, till he was caught, as other un- 
willing students ha \Te been, by the love of poetry and 
song. His mother-in-Ia" Judith shf'wpd hin1 one day 
a beautifully written manuscript, with a capital letter 

IegantIy adorn
d. This, she told him, contained the 

ong to which he and his brothers had lately listened 
in the king's presence: "I will give it," she said, 
" to him who first learns to read it." Alfred began 
to l('arn his letters; and though good instructors 
were then scarcE', from the destruction of learning 
in the wars, he frOln this time laid the foundation of 
that knowledge which has raised his name so fal 
aboye t.he generation in which he was born. 
N (Jthing could be more disastrous than the state 
of England when he came to the crown. He was no 
Inore than twenty-three years of age when his bro- 
ther Ethercd died, lea\'ing a large Danish army in 
the country, with which he had fought many blood)" 
l)attle
, and with which .Alfred continued to fight 
after his death, till in one year he had met them nine 
times in open field. But their ships were still pouring 
fresh forces into the country; and at the close of 
the year they were masters of all the prOvince of 
'''' essex, wherc\.('r they directed their march. The 
next year they wintered ill London, then overran 
East Anglia and l\I('rci
, and drove the last l\lercian 
king Burhred, \"ho had married Alfred's sister, o\'er 
sea to take refuge and die at Romc. I-lis wife ended 
her days in an Italian flunnery. They were now in 
possession of all England north of Thames, the 1\ler.. 
cians offering no resi
tance'. But while they ""cre 
thus engaged in other pro\-inces, Alfred began to 
build a fleet, and in A.D. 8ï 5 gained his first vietory 
over a slnaH flect 0\' th('
(' pIrate's at sea. In the 
following years they were ::gain in the west; and in 
the seventh veal' of his rei
n th_'ir 
ucccssful inroads 
.. ,- 
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had so broken the spirit of his people, that many 
began to fly across the sea ta Ireland or France; 
and the king with difficulty saved himself, with a 
small band of followers, by taking refuge in the 
woods and fastnesses of the Somersetshire 111oors. 
The first hope of better fortune shone upon the 
Saxons in Devonshire, where they slew one of the 
sea-kings and eight hundred of his Blen, and took a 
kind of sacred standard, the loss of which broke 
somewhat of the spirit of these fierce pagans. It 
was woven by the sisters of Inguar and Ubba, the 
brothers of the slain chief; and they are said to 
have divined by it the fortunes of the day. If the 
figure of a raven, which was rcpre:;ented on it, moved 
briskly in the wind, it was a sign of.victory; but if 
it drooped and hung heavily, thcir hopes fell with 
it. Not long after, Alfred returned from his retreat; 
and by skilful marches cutting off the plundering 
parties, and at length with a superior force shutting 
thetu up within their camp at Edingdon in '\ïlt- 
shire, drove them by terror and famine to terms of 
peace. Their king Goùrun receiyed baptism; and 
obtaining from Alfreù permission to keep the king- 
(lOIn of East Anglia, whose last king, Edmund, the 

aint of flury, lmd been slain by the Danes a few 
years 
arlier, he died and was buried at Haùleigh in 
Suffolk, A.D. 
90. There was a new anù formirlable 
invasion again towards the close of Alfreù's reign; 
hut he' had now found a way of building ships of 
better force than the Danes possessed; and though 
the cO'lntry suffered great ravages, he was victorious 
by sea and land. 
" It pleased God," says his friend who wrote his 
Efe, Asser, bishop of ShErborne, "to gÍ\>e this illus- 
trious king the experience of both extremes of for- 
tune; to suffer him to be hard pressed by enemies, 
to be afflicted by adversiti('
, to be humbled by 
T 
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lusing the respect of his friends, as wen as to gain 
victories oyer his foes, and to find prosperity in the 
rnidst of reverses; that he lllight know that the)'e is 
one Lord of all, to wh01n every knee shall bow, and 
in whose hand ..are the hearts of kings; who putteth 
down the nlighty fr01n their seat, and exalteth the 
hunlble; who willeth that his faithful ones in the 
height of success should sometiInes feel the rod of 
adversity, that they 111ay neither despair of his IHerey 
when brought low, nor when exalted be proud of 
the honour they enjoy, but know to whom they owe 
it all. And these reyerses canle upon Alfred not 
without cause; for in the beginning of his reign he 
was led astray by his youthful spirits: he neglected 
his graver duties; and the poor, who came to hinl 
for justice against the lnighty, obtained no redress. 
.Awl when his kinsman St. Neot 2 warned hinl of his 
fault, and prophesied that great calan1Ïties would 
C01ne upon hÏIn for it, he paid no regard to his ad- 
I1l0nition. Since, therefore, the sins which Inen are 
guilty of nlust llleet with punishnlellt either in thi
 
world or in that which is to COllIe, it was a l11ark 
both of t 1 1e truth and l11ercy of our Judge, that he 
suffered not the folly of the king to be unpunished 
in this life, designing to spare hinl in the day of 
strict account." 
Such is the sound nlorallesson which this Chris- 
tIan teacher drew, and ,yhich, no doubt, Alfred hill1- 
self drew, from his earlyaffiiction:::. It is very sur- 
}wising that a prince, who during the thirty years of 
his reign had scarcely ten which were free frOlll war5 
and inroads, and engagelnents by sea and land, while 
he was constantly c01nmanding fleets and armies in 


:! N' othing is known further of this saint, whose name has 
remained appropriated to a town in Huntingdonshire, but that 
he went many times, probably with the charge of Peter-pence, 
which Ethelwolf and Alfred sent, to Rome. 
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person, should yet have been able to accomplish 
o 
many of the In08t valuable works of peace. He not 
only checked the progress of ignorance and barbar- 
ism in those troubled times, but revived learning 
both by encouragement and example; he iu\'ited 
learned men into the country frOln other nations; 
he raised up new religious houses; he improved the 
whole plan of government and administration of the 
laws; and becan1e himself the best teacher of reli- 
gion and restorer of Christianity in his realm. 
The school at Oxford, which seelns to have been 
founded in archbishop Theodore's time, or, accord- 
ing to Asser, had been an older foundation of Bri- 
tish times, was now fallen into great decay. It was 
one of Alfred's first labours to restore it; and it was 
!lever afterwards lost, till the days when the two 
Uni\'ersities became the resort of all the learning of 
England. Among the teachers whOln he placed there 
was a learned clergyman frolll France, called Grinl- 
bald, who was also, like Alcuin, a skilful architect. 
The ancient church of St. Peter in Oxford remains 
in gt'eat part as he built it. It is also not imuro- 
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babie that some portions of the cathedral of ChrIst 
Church in that city are of his work; and he also 
built the cathedral church at 'Vinchester, the capital 
city of 

lfred's kingdom, which still shews some re.. 
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n1ains of Grimbald's architecLue. 3 Another famous 
learned 111an whom he invited into the country was 
.J ohn Scot, commonly called Erigena, one of the 
Scots of Ireland, who had passed nmny years at thp. 
court of Charles the Bald, grandson of Charlemagne, 
in France. He was a Dlan of liveh r wit; but his wit 
sometimes tempted hin1 to n1ake imprudent attacks 
upon the grrat people with whmn he associated. 
lie did not spare the French monarch himself, when 
he was in one of these 11100ds; and having been one 
day very scvere UpOll a nohlcman who was diuing 
with them, Charles provoked him hy asking the 
question, "'Yhat is the difference between a Scot 
and a sot?" " No more than this table's breadth," 
said Erigena, looking the en1peror in the face, who 
sat opposite to him. 'Vhen he had come to Eng- 
land, Alfred gave hill1 a pension and placed hiln at 
Oxford. 'rhell he had taught there fot some time, 
he removed to the abbey of l\lalmsbury, and assem- 
bled a body of pupils in the seat where Aldhelm had 
done such good service to learning. Here, however, 
the poor teacher came to a miserable death. The 
long.continucd wars in England had tended to n1ake 
BIen's minds fierce and cruel; and even the tender- 
ness of youth is lost, when it is made familiar with 
scenes of blood. \Yhether Erigena had provoked 
the youths he taugllt by his caustic wit or severity 
of Inanner, or whether their own hatred and aver- 
sion to discipline was the canse, they rushed upon 


! It has been supposed that Grimbald was the first archi- 
tect in this country who raised an arched roof, such as is to be 
seen at St. Peter's, Oxford, and at 'Yinchester, in the crypts or 
\"'aults ofthose churches. But it is plain from Alcuin's account 
of the church built by him and Eanbald at York, one hundred 
years earlier, that that church had an arched roof. Florence of 
\Y orcester, who lived soon after the N orman conque
t, 
peak5 
of the magnificence of Alfred's builJings, of which probably 
some were then standing. 
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him one day in his chair, with the iron pens which 
they then used ill school
 to write on waxen tablets, 
and murdered him with many stabs. 
1 n the lifetilne of Erigen;, a French monk named 
P:1schase Radbert first taught the doctrine of tran- 
substantiation, as it is now taught Ly the Church of 
Home; that after the bread and wine have been 
consecrated in the holy communion, they become 
the same body and blood which our blessed Saviour 
took fron1 the Virgin his mother; that their own 

ub
tance is changed, and only this new substance 
remliins. Erigena strongly opposed this novel and 
ùangerous doctrine; but it is doubtful, as his own 
work is lost, whether he did not run into the oppo- 
site error of n1aking the sacramental en1blems onl)" 
a sign or token of remenlbrance. I-Ie was rathcr a 
man of learning than a sound teacher of Christi- 
anity. By his writings on the hard question of pre- 
destination he gave great offence to pope Nicholas 
the First, \Y ho wrote to Charles the Bald to procure 
his dismissal from the court of France; and this 
seelns to have induced him to take refuge in En
- 
land. In other respects, he was a great help to the 
cause of knowlpdge, ha,-ing tra\7elled into Grecce 
and othcr countries; and his name was long in high 
r{"
nown at. Oxford and aLrof..d. 
The Church of England and king Alfrell, who 
was the most enlightened member of it, did not 
re
en'e the doctrine of tran:..u bstantiation; else they 
woulet hardly han' sheitelcd Erigena. Their doc- 
trme was at this time much the same as was put 
forth by Bprtram, or Itatram, a monk of Corbey in 
Saxony: who ad<lresserl a trcatise upon the body oland 
blood of our Lord to the emperor against Radbert's 
doctrinp. Al'CJtbi
hop Elfric and other English 
t('achers, about a hundred ycars afterwards, taught 
t lIP 
anlP c1octrinf' a
 Hcrtrm;l's; and it was this bóok 
l' 2 
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\l hich first opened the eyf's of bi
hop Rìdley and 
archbishop Cranmer at the time of the Reformation. 
There is a curious story of three Scottish n10nks 
f1"On1 Ireland, who in Alfred's reign landed in Corn.. 
w:111, and were kindly received. They had put to 
sea in a small boat without oars or sail; and taking 
SE"'en days' provision with theIn, were drifted on 
the seventh ùay to the English coast. It seems they 
had Inaùe a vow to li,'e as pilgrims in the fir
t 
foreign land to which the waves should carry them. 
Ireland still continued to send out lnen of learning 
at this time, and Alfred perhaps employed these 
monks also in the work of education; but their 
strange '.el1ture shews that their learning was not 
unn1Ïxed with ignorant superstiti
n. 
Alfred in1Ïtated the practice of Charl
magne and 
his successor in ha,'ing a school at the court. Here 
he himself continued his studies with Plegmund, who 
hecaIne, A.D. 890, archbishop of Canterbury, 'Yer- 
ferth bishop of ,V orcester, and Asser, a learned 
'Yelclllnan from St. David's, who was afterwards 
hishop of Sherborne. "ïth their help he translated 
into the old English language many portions of 
Scripture; the History of the English Church Lr 
the Y. enerable TIede; St. Gregory's Pastoral Care, 
a Jnanual of useful directions to the clergy; and the 
Consolations of Doethius, a treati
e of a Christian 
philosopher of the sixth century, full of piety and 
beauty. In these aud other works 
-\lfred did not 
simply translate from the originals, but often added 
thoughts of his own. This i
 more especially true 
of his translation of Borthius, which he so altered as 
to make it in son1e d
gree a ncw work. Here his 
eldest son Edward, ,,"ho succeEded hinl in the king.. 
dom, and SOBle of the young nobleIllen of his court, 
were trained up, and t
ught to learn the PS:llms of 
DIVid, and to read books of history and poetry iJ
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their own tongue. His second son, Ethelward, ne 
sent to study at Oxford; and there he died, with the 
reputation of a very erudite Ulan, before the dpath 
of his elder brother. 
The intention of these learned labours was, 110"-- 
ever, more especially to impro,'e the state of know- 
ledge among the clergy, that by them it nlight be 
spread among the people. He saw, what Bede had 
remarkpcI to archbishop Egbert, that it would be 
better for them to use their native languøge in thE 
public service of God, than to use Latin prayers, 
which they could ndther explain nor understand. 
I-Ie found that there were but few of the English, to 
the south of the Humber, who could translate an" 
Latin writing into English. It lllust be rememberecl 
that the Danes, wherever they went, had destroyed 
the nlonasteries and slain the n10nks; and particu- 
larly at \Yinchester they had Jnassacred the whole 
number in A.D. 867. "'ith their destruction learn- 
ing had also perished. The other clergy of those 
times, who resided on country estates or in villages, 
were generally destitute of learning, and were often 
employed in the office of ree,-es or country Jnagis- 
trates; an office which in tho
e days it was not easy 
to make suit with the office of a parish-priest. But 
at this time the disp05ition of the people towards 
monasteries had undergone a great change. The 
piety of Alfred had led hiIn to found a new mon- 
a
tery, when peace was restored, at .A.thelney in 
Somerset, the place 'v here he had found refuge froIll 
the Dant's. But there were no clergymen in \Yessex 
who had any inclination to become monks. His first 
abbot ,vas 
 native of Saxony, bred in thp Christian 
colony of \Yinfrid. Ant! here, again, an act followed 
strongly marking the savage spirit of the time. There 
were two monks, one a priest, the other a deacon) 
natÏ\.es of France, who had come to serve under hi> 
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rule; but some quarrel having arisen, these two 
I;'renchmen Illurdered the Saxon abbot, as he prayed 
before the altar! The bishops of 'V inch ester, after 
the destruction of the monks, for nearly a hunùreÙ 
years later, chose to have only secular canons, 01 
clergymen WRO might be either lllarried or single, to 
do the service of the cathedral, without subjecting 
then1 to any 11l0nkish rule; and this was done gene- 
rally in all the other cathedrals throughout England. 
Alfred did not interfere with it; but \vishing to have 
a nlonastery and school for the church at his capita], 
]Je built and endowed what was called the New l\Iin- 
ster, and placed Grimbald at the head of it, in one 
of the last years of his reign. This minster was 
cOlupleted by his son Ed ward, and ])ecame after- 
wards known by the naIne of Hyde Abbey, near 
'YincJlester. 
The impron::nlents which Alfred BlaÙe in the 
governlnent and laws of England do not belong so 
ß1uch to the plan of this work, except as they shew 
the progress of Christian principles on society. The 
division of the realm into counties was probably older 
than Alfred's time; as it was the cnston1 for the Saxon 
princes to give shires, or shares of their kingdoms, to 
be governed by earls or eldermen, according to the 
old Gothic or German practice. Br degrees these 
became of fixed boundaries, and at a very early 
period were not l1111Ch different from what they are 
110\\'. But Alfred di,'ided the shires again into hun- 
dreds and wapentakes, and subjected these to a larger 
ùivision called a lath, containing thrf'e or lnore hun- 
(lreds. Thus the magi:::trates of hundreds were suh- 
ject to tIle magi::trate of the lath, and those of the 
laths, again, to the sheriffs of countie
, or slâre-reeres. 
By this means a 
reat stf'p was made towards the 

l1hnrùinatiull of the "hol
 country under one plan 
of gO\'f->rn!}}('ut: 
nd (""f'ry Iwr
()n \\ ho thought him- 
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self aggricyed had the means of finding ju;:;tice near 
hi
 own abode, by bringing his cau
e fir5t before the 
hundred-court, from which he ll1ight appeal to the 
lath or county-court; and, after all, to the king and 
his council, if he could not otherwise be satisfied. 
To discourage the constant occurrence of private 
,\ aI', or quarrels in ,,, hich nobles and commoners 
often met together and fought with weapons, an(1 
live
 were continuaUy lost, he obliged every l11an 
to find bail or securities for his conduct; who, if 
he transgressed the law and was unable to pay the 
fine, were obliged to share it among them. This 
was a regulation which made it much more the in- 
terest of private persons to keep the peace of their 
neighbourhood from suffering di3t.urbance. He was 
equally watchful in the care which he took of the 
administration of the laws, haying the decisions of 
the county-courts constantly reported to hiln; and 
if he found an ignorant sentence, he sent for the 
magistrate', and threatened hiIn ,\'Íth the loss of his 
office, if he woulù not study to qualify himself 
hetter. So that it was now a common thing for 
earls and sheriffs, who had been ill taught in their 
youth, to be spen taking to their books, and reading 
the recoflls of adjudged cases in A.nglo-Saxon law. 
Capital punishlnents were very rarely inflicted 
by the law3 in Anglo-Saxon times. Even secret 
murderers, or poisoners as they were called, were 
only ordered to be hanislwd. There was only one 
crime which the laws of Alfred excepted from this 
general mercy. If a yassal or slave was proyed to 
have betrayed his mastf'r, he was to die the death. 
His crime" is compared to that of the Jews who 
betrayed and crucified their Lord. 'Vith the same 
feeling the old Italian poet Dante, in his Vision of 
the place of torments, places Brutus and Cassius, the 
murderers of Julius Cæsar, ill the lowest depths cf 
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luisery with Judas Iscariot. Still it ll1ay, perhap
, 
be doubted, strange as such opinions Inay now 
appear, whether they were not founded on SOlne- 
thing luore like Christian principles, than theirs who 
in these days follow the old he
then republicans in 
exalting these patriots of the dagger to the skie
, 
and write tI
en1seh.es under the names of J un ins 
Brutus in the newspapers. 
\Ve ll1ust not, howe,yer, praise even 
\lfred at 
the expense of truth. In the preface to his laws, he 
begin5 by reciting the parts of Scripture which con- 
tain such moral laws as are the foundation of aU 
law. 
Iost of these are from the twentieth ('hapter 
of Exodus, and the three following chapters. But 
where he should give the second commandment, we 
find it left out, and instead of it, after the other 
nine, the twenty-third verse of the twentieth chap- 
tel': "
Iake not to thyself gods of gold or of sih'er." 
Alcuin would not have ùone this. It is a sign that 
by this time the popes had taught the English some- 
thing of favour to the practice of image-worship; 
for that verse is not enough to express the law, 
without the commandment that goes before it, and, 
indeed, spe
ks of a different kind of idolatry, the 
worshipping of fal::;e gods; while the other speaks 
of worshipping the true God under a false image. 
The omission, indeed, fa1l5 far short of the com- 
lllon practice in popish catechisms at the present 
day; where the second commandment is left out, 
and the tenth, to m
ke up the number, is divided 
iuto two. a 
Another sign uf corrupt superstition, which was 
brought from Rome not long before Alfred's time, 


3 Some have supposed that the Jews anciently divided the 
tenth commandment into two; but the contrary is evident from 
Philo's Treatise on the Decalogue. See Bp. Taylor's Rule oj 
Conscience, b. ii. c. ii. 6. 
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and is mention{'d in his laws, is, that the Chri
tian
 
were now taught to keep the festival of the assun1p- 
tion of the Yirgin )Iary. This festival seems to haye 
begun in some legendary tale of the blessed 'Tirgin 
having been taken up into heaven, like Enoch and 
Elijah. 
The laws of .\1fred shew a regard to the liberty 
and-safety of the poorer classes. One of thenl enacts 
a penalty against a kind of grie'.ance, which throws 
some light on the state of old Engli::;h lllanners. K 0 
luan is to shave the head of a clul'l'l, or slave bound 
to labour on the 
..HI, to make him look like a lord';} 
fool or like a priest. The penalty is ten shillings 
for the one insult, and thirty for the other. It was 
a common practice, as is w;n known, for noblemen 
and rich COlumoners in early times, as well as kings, 
to retain a domestic fool, or lIcensed jester, to dh.ert 
his master at an idle hour, or relieve his n1elancholv 
These poor fellows, who, if they had not much ,,
it 
in then1selves, were the cause of wit in others, were 
condemned to wear a fantastic dress, and often dis- 
tin
uished by a shayen crown. It would be a coarse 
kind of practical jest to shave the head of one who 
was not ambitious of wearing the cap and Lells, after 
the fool's fashion; but to make him in mockery wear 
the look of a priest seems to have been properly 
considered a more grave offence. It was an injury 
sometimes done in cruel scorn by chiefs to their 
captives in war. 
The piety of .Alfred was deep and sincere. He 
divided the twenh--four hours of the day into thrt'e 
equal parts, {riving eight hours to sleep ;nd refresh.. 
ment, eight to the public duties of government, and 
eight to the service of religion. In this third por- 
tion we must reckon not only the hours of prayer 
and of the holy communion, which he received daily, 
but also tho
e that WEre employed in studic3 and 
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writings, all designed to set forth the glory of God. 
The way of nleasuring tinle then known to the 
Saxons, if any of thenl possessed an instr'ument for 
it, was by the hour-glass, an instrument which 
required continual turning, and was unserviceable 
unless constantly attended to at the end of the hour. 
The first clock of which we have any account was 
sent by Abdalla, king of Persia, A.D. 807, by the 
hands of two n10nks of Jerusalem, as a present to 
the emperor Charlemagne. It was a very curious 
instrument, wit.h a nUIuber of little brazen balls, 
which at the close of each hour dropped down or 
played upon a set of bells und
rneath, and sounded 
the end of the hour: it had also twelve figures of 
horscmen, which were made to move out and in 
again when the twelve hours were completed. This 
in,-ention, however, was not ilnitated in Europe till 
long afterwards, nnless by one or two artists, whose 
ingenuity was not enough to recommend it. It was 
not commonly known till the time of the crusades, 
,,,hen the Christians of\Vestern Europe !'eenl to haye 
learnt it, with other Blat hematic{}J in vcntions, f:-Olll 
the Saracens. Alfred had found a description of 
an instrument for lneasuring time in Boethius, which 
appears to have suggested to hinl an improvement. 
lIe caused some wax candles to be n1i:Hle, which at 
this tilue we're commonly used in churches and at 
priyate houses of the rich, of snch size and thick- 
ness as to Durn each exactly for four hours; m
J br 
marks set upon them he could at any time tell how 
far the hours wcre gnn
. These were enclosed in a 
horn cas<" that th
y nlight be secure frOln the effect 
ûf drafts of air, autI that the Jig-ht 111ight be l('

 
of'ensive to the eye by day than if they stood within 
glass or unguarded;" they were always with hinl 
..; I see no reason f.or supposing, as"
arton and :\Ir. Soames. 
dCi, that this was ùone for want of glass. Bede tells us that tbe 


\. 
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whpre'"d' he went, in his tcnt in thp. fièld, as well a:i 
at home in his palace; and his domestic chaplains 
were in
tructeù to watch them, and at certain times 
to gin' him notice of the hour. 
.i\"lfrL'd devoted half his revenues to religion and 
works of charity. This portion" as di"iùed into four 
parts; one of which he gave in alms to the poor, 
the 
econd to his own two monasteries, the third to 
the schools which he had founded, anù the fourth to 
any occasional calls for the aid of Christianity, either 
to help the distressed religious houses at home, or 
ru,sist suffering Christians abroad. Thus, hearing, 
prohably by the report of pilgrims who had visited 
the Holy Land, that the Christians of St. Th01nas 
in r ndia were in great distress from the Saracens, he 
sent Swithelm, bishop of Sherborne, with Athelstan, 
one of his thanes, to carry his alms to them. These 
Christians seem to have lived in Arabia Felix, where 
the gospel is said to have been first planted by St. 
Thomas or St. Bartholomew; and the inhabitants 
of this region were cal1('d Indians in early Christian 
times. Frmll thence they seenl to ha,\'e gone to the 
island of Socotora, near the mouth of the Red Sea, 
and afterwards sent missionaries to the East Indies 
anrl China. In these days a man who wore a pil- 
grim's dress could travel safely in lands that were 
full of danger. The Christians venerated a pilgrim's 
staff; and e,'cn the l\Iahometans allowed the holy 
man, although of a different faith, peacefully to visit 


Sa
ons had learnt to make c
lUrch-lamps and other vessels on 
glaSi two hundred years before. :Kor do I see any reason for 
beliedng that the palace of Alfred, or of the Saxon kings before 
him, when the art was once known, were so much worse than 
th{> monks' dormitories at J arrow, as to be without glass to the 
'Windon"s. The notio'1 of Alfred's using a stable. lantern to read 
by, insteall of a wax light without a case, is not a happy one: 
the object of thi
 iI}.yention w
 ll'1t light, but the measurement 
of time.. 
U 
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the holy sepulchre. Swilhelm fulfilled his erranù, 
and returned prosperously home, bringing sonle 
Eastern jewels and spices" ith him, about A.D. 884. 5 
It was not only by his laws that Alfred sought 
to better the condition of the poor, and not Inerely 
by the uncertain gift of alms. IIis will, which, ac- 
cording to the custom of those times, he brought 
before his Council of the 'Vise to be ratified during 
JlÍs life, about the year A.D. 88.5, make:; Inention of 
a great nUlnber of slaves, particularly on his estates 
at Cheddar and Domerhanl in Somerset, whOln he 
had raised to the condition of free tenants, only 
making his petition to them, that they would after 
his death continue to cultivate those lands with his 
f'on Edward for their landlord, rather than take to 
a new occupation. 
Th us did this good Inan fulfil the office of a 
Christian king. His own high view of his duties 
he has left recorded in his Paraphrase of Boethius 
already nlentioned, and most truly did he act up to 
then1: "I never well liked," he says, " nor strongly 
desired the possession of this earthly kingdom; but 
when I was in possession, I de:;ired n1aterials for the 
work I was to do, that I Inight fitly steer the vessel, 
and rule the realIn cOlnmitted to my keeping. There 
are materials for every craft, without which a Ulan 
cannot work at his craft; and a king also must have 
his materials and tools. And what are these? lIe 
111115t have his land wen peopled; he musi haye 
prayer-men, and arlny-men, and work-nlen. \\ritn- 
out these tools no king can shew his skill. 
" His materials are, provision for these three 
brotherhoods,-Iand to dweli in, gifts, and weapons, 
and meat
 and ale, and clothes, and whatever else 
tbey need. 'Vithout these he cannot keep his tools' 


I Sax. Chron. A.D. 883. 
falmsb. ii. 
 122. 
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and without his tools he cannot do any of those 

hings that it is commanded him to do. Therefore 
I desired materials, that my ('raft and power might 
not be given up and lost. 
" But an craft and powf'r will soon be worn out 
and put to silence, if they be without wisdom. 'Vhat- 
ever is done through folly, n1an can never make that 
to be a good craft. Therefore I desired wisdom. 
This is now what I ('an most truly say. I have 
desired to liyc worthily while I lived, a
d after my 
death to leave to men that should be after me a 
remembrance in good works." 
Such a remembrance he did obtain. His OWIl 
]ife, always weak, and often afflicted with bodily 
disease, ended A.D. 90], at the age of fifty-two. He 
left a son to succeed him, who, though inferior to 
his father in many ways, did much to strengthen tl1(' 
kingdonl by his successes against the Danes, and 
laboured to preserve good government. And thi3 
son, king Edward the Elder, is supposed to have 
founded a school of learning at Cambridge, like 
that of ...-\lfred's at Oxford; thus giving a begin.. 
ning to the second English university. His eldest 
daughter Ethelfleda married Ethelred, ('arl of 
ler- 
cia; and, being early left a widow, most bravely 
airled her warlike brother, fortifying nlany towns as 
places of strength and refuge in the chances of war, 
and yet following her father's works of mercy, set- 
ting free her vassals, and founding religious houses 
at Chester, Shrewsbury, and other towns; which 
frOln this time began to be more inhabited than 
'ú"hile there was no danger of invasion. 
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CHAPTER XII. 


.'R011 THE REIG
 OF ALFRED TO ARCHBISHOP DUNST AX. 
TROUBLES OF EUROPE AND ENGLAND IN THE DARK 
AGE
. 


If the rude wasto of human error bear 
One flower of hope, oh, pass and !<.'ave it there. 
'VORI'ISWORTH. 



 
. 
 ,
, 
 lBERTY and religion being thus Iìoblv 
- " 
 oj .. 
f;} ;;;j.t,,))) Inaintained in Engbnd, nothing l11ean- 
,
 r.. f:!f V while could be more miserable and dis- 
(' 
 1!racpful than the state of the see of 
( ....
 ) Ronle. After the death of pope For- 
mosus, A.D. 901, there arose a bitter strife for th
 
succession, and one wicked and ambitious priest 
after another was exalted to a short-lived power, 
which they nlost unworthily administered. Stephen 
VI., who held the office for about a twelvemonth, 
not long after FOflnosus, ordered all the consecra- 
tions made by his predecessor to be annuìled; then 
anothel' pope succeeded for thrpe months; then one 
of twenty days; then (ame Leo V. and Christopher, 
who gained the chair by bribery or violence; and 
ill A.D. 90i, Sergius III., who threw Christopher 
into prison, and takin
 up the body of Formosus 
a secoud timE', as Stephen is saill before to have 
mutilated it of its fingers, cut off'the head of the 
1T1Ouldering ('orps<.>, and threw the relllai:ls into the 
river Tiber: "An 9,('t full ofl1orror," says a 
paJlish 
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hi
tcrian, who records it; "and no wondel' if at 
such a time abuses and false doctrines crept into 
the Church." But indeeà such scenes as these were 
of no uncommon occurrence at Home for man)" 
generat.ions after this period. And scarcely one 
good or salutary act can be shewn as done by any 
pope for more than one hundred and fifty years. 
England was, therefore, left to the coun
els OJ 
its own bishops, and the intercourse with Home was 
much broken off. Plegmund, archbishop of Canter- 
bury, the friend and fellow-student of Alfred, now 
seeing the kingdom of Edward nlUch increased in 
the west, advised, A.D. 910, that three new bishop- 
rics should be fouuded in those counties-one at 
'Veils, which still remains; one at St. Petroc's, or 
Bodmin, afterwards at St. Germain's in Cornwall; 
and one at Crediton, Devon; which two last have 
since been united at Exeter. The bishopric of 
Sherborne was also di viùecl, a new see being founded 
at'Vilton. Three other bishoprics having become 
vacant a short time before, he consecrated seven 
bishops in one dare It is said by some historians 
favourable to the pope, that pope Formosus put him 
upon this task; but seeing that unfortunate pon- 
tiff 1 by all accounts, died nine or ten years before, 
it does not seem probable. It is much more likely 
that Plegmund, who is said to have been a venerable, 
wise, and diligent prelate, did not need a pope to 
prompt him to do his duty. And as this was done 
in the days of that wolfish pope Sergius, of whom 
we have just made mention, it is much more likely 
that king Ed ward the Elder followed the counsel of 
his father's friend, than the admonitions of such a 
ptrson as then presided at Rome. . 
There was great need of good counsel for tbe 
Church at this period. In all the northern and east- 
ern provinces of England, Christianity had hardly a 
U2 . 
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pìace rc shew its head. The two bishops of East 
.,A.nglia, I-Iulllbert of Elmhaul and 'Vilreu of Dùn- 
wich, had been slaughtered by the Danes; and these 
heathens had obtained such conlplete dominion over 
Norfolk and Suffolk, that for Blore than eighty years 
no new bishop was appointed. Elhard, bishop of 
Dorchester, had also fallen in battle; for at such a 
time many of the Saxon bishops buckled on their 
armour, and died doing their best for the defence of 
their country. To his see Plegmund now appointed 
a successor. At such a time, we ll1ay well suppose 
that, notwithstanding the labours of Alfred to restore 
the learning of the clergy, the troubled state of the 
country hindered those labours fronl taking due ef- 
fect. Superstition continued to increase. Of Fri- 
thestan, appointed by Plegnlund to the bishopric of 
\Vinchester, it is recorded that he often walked by 
Ilight with his clerks round the churchyard of the 
u1Ïnster, singing psalms for the repose of the dead. 
" l\lay they rest in peace !" he said, as he concluded 
his prayers on one occasion; and in the solemn 
pause that ensued, he thought he heard a sound as 
of a full choir frolll the tOlnbs, answering" Amen." 
He 1110st likely heard some echo of his own voice 
in the stillness of the night, to which his luistaken 
piety gave this unearthly character. Byrnstan, who 
succeeded him, is by SOlne accounts stated to have 
done this; but it is probable that this superstition 
Ilad many in1Ïtators. Together with such mistaken 
devotioll, however, was often united luuch sincere 
piety, hlunility, and 
harity. This bishop was the 
founder of an hospitd.l for the poor at 'Yinchester, 
and daily n1Ïnistered to the wants of a nUluber of 
unfortunate persons ruined by the disasters of the 
war, bringing water for their feet, and waiting on 
theill hi1llself as they were fed at his table. He died 
sUll(lcnly, in the act of prayer, before the altar; and 
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his death was so unforeseen, that for a time his 
fricIlds thought he had been poisoned, till one of 
thell1 had his suspicions rell10ved by a dream. 
...
 less innocent kind of superstitious practice was 
the trial by ordeal. 'Ye hear very iittle of it in early 
Saxon times, though it is mcntiuned in SOlne copies 
of king Ina's laws. But it prevailed nluch after the 
coming of the Danes. It was deri\'ed froln the old 
paganisnl. 1 It is plain, in the later Saxon kingdom, 
and under the first Norman sovereigns, that this kind 
of trial was vpry popular, anù that many had great 
faith in it. The laws seem never to have commandpd 
it in Christian times, but permitted it, if an accused 
person chose to resort to it, and gave directions how 
it was to be applied. The Church-teachers provided 
a fOrIll of prayer to be used with it, and so sanctioned 
it as an immediate appeal to the judglnent of God. 
The usual cases were, when either a person, who had 
once been convicted of false swearing, tried by this 
Ineans to rf'gain his credit; or when a persoIJ, against 
whOln there was presumptive proof of crime, at- 
tempted to gain an acquittal. He was to give no... 
tice to the pritst three days bef8re, and on those 
three days to taste nothing but bread and salt, and 
herbs and water. On each day he was also to hear 
mass and make his offering. On the day of his trial 
he was to receive the Lord's supper, and swear that 
he was innocent in law of the charge made against 
him. If the triai was to be made" ith hot iron, nine 
feet were measured on the pavement of the churC'h, 
anù the plate being laiù on a supporter at one end 
of the nine feet, he was to carry it to the other. A
 
soon as he had reached it, he tl;rew down his weight 
and hastened to the altar, where his 11J.nd was bound 
1 A practice of the same kind was known to prevail amonO" 
tbe ancient Greeks and Romans; anù seyeral ways of ordeal ar
 
said to be in use among the Hil1do05. '" 
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and sealed up, and was not to be examined till three 
days after. Another ordeal was, to remove a stone 
at the (h"pth of a man's wrist, or sOlnetimes at the 
depth of his elbow, when the charge was more se- 
riom
, out of builing water. .A third was, t.o plunge 
an accused person by a rope an ell and a half deep 
in water; and if he sank inlluediatelv. he was drawn 
out and declared innocent. This" 
trange super- 
stition dill not come to an enù in our native coun- 
try for Blany centuries. It wag first forbidden by 
law in the time of king Henry III. about A.D. 1219; 
but some remnant of the old paganislll remained long 
among the rude and ignorant, who are known to 
have tried such experiments as the water-ordeal 
only a few generations back, on poor women who 
were suspected of witchcraft. 
This superstition caIne entirely from our Gothic 
or Saxon or Danish forefathers. The popes never 
encouraged it. On the contrary, Alexander II., the 
godfather of \Villialu the Conqueror, absolutely for- 
bade it; and when it was put down by law in Eng- 
land, it was a benefit which the pope's lawyers brought 
in by the canon-law; Henry III., in his letter to the 
justices who were on the northern circuit, giving as 
his reason that it was forbidden at Rome. It was de- 
clared by the canon-law to be an invention of Satan 
against the commandment, "Thou shalt not tempt 
the Lord thy God." But this was long afterwards. 
The superstitious Saxons c01npared it to the deliver- 
ance of Noah in the flood, and of the three children 
in the furnace. So hard is it to root out a false opi- 
nion once popularly received, to keep faith pure fron1 
superstition, and neither to r
ject nor add to sacred 
truth. l\Iay God grant that his Church, which no 
longer strays in the wilderness of superstition, nlay 
never be delivered over to the hondag-e ûf un belief I 
The laws of Edward th
 Elder m
d other Saxon 
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kings contain, besides SOlne notice of ordeals, an 
order for the punishment of witches and wizards. 
Before we condemn this, we ll1ust relnember that 
such arts are still professed in the northern parts of 
Europe; that gipsy fortune-tellers lllay still be seen 
under a hedge, able to impose on the weak and cre- 
dulous; and that there is still a slight regard paid 
by country people to l\Ioore's Almanac, and a hank- 
ering after some very simple charms and spells. The 
reliance which is now placed on such things is some- 
thing between jest and earnest; but there is still 
enough to shew how this superstition held swaJ for- 
merly among the natives of this country. It is most 
likely that, in old tinIes, there were many bold de- 
ceivers, who practised the same arts that are COlll- 
lllonly to be found in all heathen countries, and 
made thenl a cloak for hateful crimes. It was, 
therefore, a right act of the Christian lawgivers ill 
Edward's and his son Edmund's reign to put thenl 
down. Anù the law which 
peaks of them very re- 
markably points out the kind of crinles which were 
commonly joined with witchcr
ft; it passes a penalty 
of transportation on all witches, wizards, perjured 
persons, poisoners, secret murderers, anù brotheI- 
keeper
. Some of these characters lnay have walked 
disguised as witches even in this nineteenth century.2 
2 I take the following example from a respectable Y ork- 
shire weekly journal:- 
On the 20th of l\Iarch, A.D. IS09, ::\Iary Bateman, a mur. 
deress, ,,"as executed at York. She was born at Asenby, near 
Thirsk, A.D. 1768, and having married and taken up her abode 
at Leeds, at the age of thirty became a witch or dealer in charms 
by profession. Her instrument ,,"as poison, After practising 
her arts upon a number of persons, "hOlll she seems to have- 
persuaded that they were labouring under an e",'il 'll'isn, by ad- 
ministering baneful drugs in small quantities, and extorting 
money for the spells by which she pretended to deliyer them, 
she was directed by a yorng woman, whom she had duped 
to the family of "-illiam Perigo, a small clothier at Bramley. 


( 
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northern Danes, and the Saxon sway and Christianity 
were restored, the pagans who were now settled in 
the northern and eastern provinces began to receive 
the knowledge of the truth, which was always Ínl- 
posed as a condition of peace by the Saxon lawgivers. 
On this occasion, as before mnong those Danes Wh0111 
Edward had reduced to submission, some laws were 
passed to enforce their paYlnent of tithes and church- 
offerings, which were not at first willingly observed. 
By degrees, however, the Illunber of sincere converts 
increased; and thus it was providentially ordered, 
that before the second nlore successful invasion under 
Sweyn and Rnute towards the end of this cEntury, 
Inany of their own countrymen were ready to aid the 
Saxon Christians in the work of the gospel. It is 
remarkable also, that at this dark tinle the \Yelch 
Christians enjoyed an interval of prosperity under 
the reign of Howel the Good, who joined togethel'O 
the three provinces of 
orth and South Wales and 
Powysland under his sceptrC', A.D. 907-948. From 
him these ancient Britons received a code of lawE;;- 
which are said to have renlaineò in force till the 
principality was at last united to England under the 
Norman Edward; and this prince wisely provided 
for the peace of his dominions by sending prf'sf'nts 
and doing homage to Edward the Elder and Athl'l- 
8tan. 4 
4 The Howel mentioned in the Saxon Chronicle A.D. 922, 
926, is called in one place king of North Wales; in the other, 
king of 'Vest 'Vales, which in other places means Cornwall. 
But Cornwall was subdued by Egbert a century before. Burh- 
red, king of l\fercia, had subdued North 'Vales, with the assist- 
ance of Ethelwolf, A.D. 853. All the princes of'Yales had sub- 
mitted to Alfred, who had a viceroy ruling it for him, A.D. 897. 
After the reign of Alfred, the native princes seem to have held 
it more or less independently. I 
Mr. Soames seems to suppose that this Howpl was a king 
of Cornwall, which be considers to have been independent till 
Athelstan's time. Anglo-Saxon Clmrch, p. 163. John of 
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The Church, however, did not immeùiately re- 
coyer from the blows inflicted in these long wars. 
A difference arose within itselt
 whether the monas- 
teries should be restored, or whether the Church 
should be left entirely to the bishops and the secular 
clergy. l\lany of the bishops and earls were against 
the revival of the ll10nasteries; and \Y ulfhelm, arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who was one of the chief 
...ounsellors of Athelstan, seems to have been of this 
party. In the laws of this king, which appear to 
have been pa88ed after the battle of Brunton, with 
the ad vice of 'Y ulfheln1 and the other bishops, there 
are many enactments for the increase of country- 
churches, and the payment of tithes, and the resp
ct 
to be paid to priests; b1lÌ nothing is said of monas- 
teries. The king dirett.d that his reeves, or bailiffs, 
on all his estates, afford food and clothing, each to 
one poor person, from the property under their 
charge, "as they value God.s ll1ercy and the king's 
love." If this is neglected, they are to ray a fine of 
thirty shillings, to he distributed to the poor in the 
nearest town, in the pn-scuce of the bishop; not by 
Tinmouth is his authority, a chronicler of the fourt
enth cen- 
tury, But he seems to ha\'e mistaken a statement of l\Ialms- 
bury, who says that A thelstan expelled the "T elch inhabitants 
of the town, dwelling as they then did conjointly with the 
Sa."\:ons. 'Ve llave seen that \Vinfrid was educated at a Saxon 
monastery in Exeter two centuries before. Edward the Elder 
dates his laws at Exeter. And archbishop Plegmund founds 
two sees, Crediton in Devon, and St. Petroc's, Cornwall, A..D. 
910. And Alfred in his will leaves many estates in Devon to 
his relatives, and speaks of " Tregony-shire," or Cornwall, as 
part of his dominions. That he was also master of South Wales 
appears from the further fact, that two \Velch bishops of St. 
David's, and one of Llandaff, came to archbishop Ethered for 
consecration. Eùward the Elùer, in AD. 918, pa
d forty pounds 
for the nmsom of a 'V dch bÜ
hop from the Danes. I conclude, 
therefore, there is some error in the second entry in the Saxon 
Chronicle, and that the Howel mentioned is the famous'Velch 
Hywel Dba. 
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the abbot of the 1110nastery. Priests ordained to the 
second order of n1inistry in the Church are to be 
esteenled as holding the rank of thanes or gelltle- 
luen. And what is of IllOst inlportance, a thane"s 
rank n1ight be obtained by a Saxon churl or franklin, 
if he was rich enough to possess about five hundred 
acres of land, a seat at the town-gate (in the grand 
jury), to he entitled to a place in the Council of the 
\Vi
e (to be elected as a lnenlber ofparliaIuent), and 
if he had a ckurclt 'lcitlt a bell-lower on his estate. 
There can be no doubt that such a law as this had 
a great effect in increasing the number of country- 
churches. It seenlS to ]Iave been passed in further- 
ance of the designs of archbishop Theodore; but it 
is almost the earliest certain notice that we have 
of the progress of parish-churches under the Saxon 
kings. It has sOI1lCtimes been supposeà that there 
were but few country-churches in these early tilnes; 
but it nlay be questioned whether the nunlber was 
not better proportioned to the wants of the popul&.- 
tion than it is at present. There were lnany parts of 
the country where there were luore than two-thirds 
of the land left in the old wild forests; and the popu- 
lation was very slnall, scattered in a few haIl1lets here 
aud there. Sonle of these were undoubtedly far frora 
a church, and could scarcely have heard a preacher, 
unless when a charitable n10nk went on his travels, 
or a herInit fixed his cell aIllong them. But still 
there were many villages in the 1110st woody drstricts, 
where a church had been built and a priest resided. 
In Northarllptonshire, where three of the old forests 
are yet left in part, anù which was Inost thinly in- 
habited in Saxon times, there were at the Conquest 
1110re than sixty village-churches, while the county- 
town contained eight or nine-three or four nlore 
than it has 110W. In Derbyshire there were not 
fewer than fifty, and five at least in the county-town. 
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These are exclusive of monasteries and the churches 
belonging to thenl; of which there were three or 
four in N orthamptonshire, without reékoning Peter- 
borough. In the town of Newark and the manor 
round it, including twelve or fourteen villages, were 
ten churches. In Lincolnshire, which was one of the 
1nost populous and thriving count!e
 before the COll- 
quest, there were InOl'e than two hundred yillage- 
churches,-a third of the present number, without 
reckoning those in Lincoln and Stamford, or the 
monasteries. 5 
Yet it seems right to belie,re, that at this tim8 
the state of society was not such that the business 
of religion could be carried on without these houses 
of education for the young and friendless, and of 
refuge for the oppressed. Besides which, there 
would be a natural feeling of nity for those who had 
borne their full part in the sufferings frOln the pagan 
foe. By the effect oflong-continued distractions the 
people had become wild and turbulent; bands of 
robbers infested the country; and" the inhabitants 
of the villages ceased in Israel." Edmund, who suc- 
ceeded Athelstan, in his attempt to put these lna- 
rauders down, was 11lortally stabbed by a bold thief 
at hi3 own board, A.D. 9-1-6. It is probable, there- 
fore, that many religious and merciful men were at 
this time inclined to revive the monasteries, as a 
Ineans of restoring peace to the country, and soften- 
ing the people's manners. 
'Ve must already have remarked how often tllese 
religious retreats served in ancient England for placps 
of refuge to unfortunate or aged princes. The time 
was not yet conle when this use was to be discon- 
tinued. "riglaf, the last independent kIng of l\Iercia, 
when he fled fronl Egbert of 'Vessex, found sheltrr 


b See the map of Lincolnshire at the end of this chapter. 
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for S01ne tilne in the abbey of Croyland; and in hi
 
warm gratitude to the faithful monks, he gave them 
his coronation-robe to turn into church-vestments; a 
splendid suit of embroidered hangings, representing 
the siege of Troy, for the ornament of the church; 
his silver cup or crucible, embossed with figures of 
say age rnen fighting with serpents; and also his 
drinking-horn, that the elders of the monastery might 
-.lrink out of it on the festivals of the saints, and 
amidst their benedictions might sometÍ1nes remember 
the donor. 6 There was now an unfortunate king of 

he Scots, who had taken the Inighty nanle of Con- 
stan tine; but being allied with the Danes ag3.inst 
Athelstan, and having partaken of thpir overthrow at 
Brunton, was glad to shave his head and live quietly 
as a monk at St. Anùrew's for the rest of his days. 
An old Scottish chronicle tells his history: 
Heddi's son, callit Constantine, 
Kyng was thritty years and nine; 
Kyng he cessit for to be, 
And in st. Androi's a kyldee;1 
And there he liffit yeres five, 
And abbot made endit his lyve. 
Athelstan himself, whether feeling sonlething of pity 
for such a change, or under a sense of remorse for 
the death of a brother, w honl he is said to have 
causeù to be drowned at sea, became a founder of 
monasteries. He restored Beverley, before he re- 
turned fron1 his campaign in the north. I-Ie also 
restored Bury St. Edmund's, as it now was called in 
Iuenlory of the l11artyrcd king; and founded sevcral 
new religious houses in the west of England. 
It was a purer spirit which animated Thcodred 
the Good, bishop of Elmham anù London, who re- 
built the cathedral of St. Paul's, to found SOIne re1i- 
ti This drinking-horn is said to be still preserved. 
1 A Scottish name for a monk. 
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gious houses in Suffulk, to revive Christianity in that 
paganised province. And a purer spirit, which led 
Turketul, a noble Saxon of the court of king Eù- 
mund and king Edred, to restore the ahbey of Croy- 
land. 
The Danes haù done their worst in the fen-dis- 
t!'ict with the old abbeys. In A.D. 870, the year of 
the great inroad, ßardney with all its monks, said to 
anlcunt to three hundred, had fallen into their hands; 
Peterborough, with the abbot anõ eighty.four of his 
monks, had shared the same fate; and the stragglers, 
running frmn the desolate country, now brought 
news to Croyland of the enemy's approach. It is 
the most particular account which remains of this 
dreadful tÏIne. No wonder that the early English 
Church long afterwards had in tþeir litany a peti.. 
tion, "That it may please thee to quell the cruelty 
of our pagan enemies, we beseech thee to hear us, 
good Lord I" The aged abbot, Theodore, resolving 
to die upon his post, commanded the younger and 
stronger Inonks to escape, if possible, into the marshes, 
and carry with them the relics, a few jewels, and the 
deeds of the monastery, which they had now learnt 
to value. 1\lost of king 'Yiglaf's plate they sunk in 
the well; some precious things were buried; and 
now, as the fires Caine nearer and nearer, the party 
who were to attempt a flight, pushed off in the boat, 
and gained a hiding-place in a wood not far distant. 
The abbot, with a few aged men, and the young 
children, dressed themselves for divine service; which 
they had :scarcely finished, when the Danes broke in. 
Some ther slew outrigJlt, the old abbot among the 
first, who fell at the altar. Some they tortured, to 
make thelll discover whC're their tn:'aSll:'e was, and 
then murdered. A littlc chile1, called Turgar. of ten 
)-ears old, k('pt close to the sub-prior, LE'thwyn, who 
had fled into the dining-hall or refectory; and serinO' 
X2 0 
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him slain there, besought thenl that he might die with 
him. The young earl Siùroc, who led the party, was 
touched with pity at the beauty allà innocence of the 
(']1Ïlù: he drew off the little cowl which Turgar wore, 
and throwing aDanish tunic over him, bade hin} keep 
close to his side. His protection saved the child's 
life: he soon.... afterwarùs regained his liberty, and 
going back to Croyland, found the young nlonks 
returned and atteulpting to extinguish the fire, which 
was still raging in lnany parts of the 1l10nastery. 
l
rùlu this tinle the survivors continued to dwell 
among the ruins in great poverty and afHiction, and 
with t Iwir numbers ùecreasing from year to year, 
fron1 twenty-eight to SE"en, then to five; and at last 
Turgar only, with two who had grown up with him, 
remained alive. 8 
Turketul was travelling on king Edmund's ser- 
"ice towards York, A.D. 942, when he passed by 
Croyland. The three aged monks, who had now 
wf'ath('red eighty winters, invited hitn and his train 
to be their guests. How they contrived to entertain 
him is a wonder: it would perhaps be known in 
the neighbourhood, and the Lincolnshire fre('holders 
would send some supplies. They took the n1Ïnister 
of state to prayers in a little chapel, built in a cor- 
ner of the ruined church, told him their story, and 
besought hin} to intercede with the king for thenl. 
He was struck by this picture of patipnce and aged 
piety; he gave then1 a tinlely supply for their pre- 
sent need; and after a few ycars lllore obtained 
leave from king Edrf'd to rebuild the DlOnastery, to 
enùow it with some of his own luanors, and he be- 
came the first aLLot of the nf-W foundation. lIe 
carried about the old lHonks in a litter to see his 
new works as they were in progress; set up a ncw 


B Ingulf. Gale and Fell"s Collection, i" p. 22, 3. 
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sc11ooI, which he visited every day, to attend to the 
aùvancenlCnt of every pupil in it, and, by a practice 
not yet quite out of date, was attended by a servant, 
who carried dried fruits, or apples and pears, to re- 
wanl those who made the best answer to the pains 
of their teachers. Here he passed a tranquil old 
age after his public labours, anù died about thirty 
years from the time of his first visit to the ruins. 
.. The time was, however, now approaching when 
a new rage for building monasteries, anù under a 
different rule, arose in England, through the influ- 
ence of the celebrated Dunstan. 
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IRO
I TIlE REIGN OF ED)IUXD TIlE ELDER TO ETIIELRED. R.UB 
OF TIlE BE)lEDICTlXE MO
KSt Al\D ACTS OF DU
ST.\N. 


Me 1ists not of the chaP- nor of the straw 
To make so long a t?le as of the corn. 


CUAI;CF.R. 


I
 



 a man \,"as n10re Ilonoured by the gene- 

;' 
".:; "
 I nltjon in which he lived, and for Inany 
Il
/ .:. '
 f{JlIowing generations, than ST. DUN- 
I L" 

 I STAN. On the other hand, no man has 
!_
 ' 
 - 
 hcpn 1110re charged with fraud, impos- 
tun
, and cruplty, by the writers of later ages. The 
cause of this ha
 been, that the nlonks, who owed 
Illuch to his efforts, and wished to honour his me- 
nlory in theil' own way, several years after his death 
inyt'nted many wonderful stories of deeds which he 
neyer did, and embellished some that he really did 
in such new colours, that their true character is" lost. 
[t is v<.>ry necessary, if we wish to judge of such a 
nan, to follow the accounts which were written near- 

st to the time at which he lived, and not those which 
the 1110uks aftef\\'anls made to serve their own pur- 
;>oses, or to amuse tIlPir readers. He was neither 
.50 good nor 
o Lad as they have nlade hin1 out. 
Dunstan wa5 born of a noble family in the \Vest 
of ElIglanc1, not far from Glastonuury) in A.D. 925, 
the year in which 
-\tIJE'lstan succeeded t.o the throne. 1 
1 Th:s is the year in the Sa.
on Chronide. All the stories, 
then>fore, of his going to the court of Athdstan, and his nd.. 
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ì-fe went at an car ly age to be educated at the n10n- 
astery of Fleury, near Rouen, in France, and came 
oark to England with a great love and zeal for the 
monkish life. At his return king Edmund appointed 
him one of his chaplains, and, though he was then 
not more than about twentV-f!
e years of age, gave 
him the ruined abbey of 
Jastonbury to restore, and 
to assemble a society of n10nks under the rule of 
discipline which he had learnt abroad. The sudden 
tmd violent death of Edmund, immediate} v after, 
prevented Dunstan from at once proceedi;lg ,vith 
this work, to which he might also have thought his 
own age unequal. He continued to lire for some 
years longer at the court of king Edred, wit.h whom 
he was in great favour; and it was not till A.D. 95-1, 
that his foundation of G lastonbury was finished. 
Among the first monks who joined his society, 
was Ethel wold, who afterwards became bishop of 
Winchester, and for his great zeal in the same caUSè 
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v
ntures there, being thro'\\'D. into a pond for a conjuror, and 
hIs strange escape must be a pure invention. It is said that 
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was caUf'd c.c the father of n10nks." Another wae 
Oswald, wto was lllade bishop of 'V orcester and 
archbi:;hop of York. Through Dunstan's influence 
the king now restored the abbey of Abingdon, which 
was put under the charge of Ethelwold, and con. 
tinned one of the lllost famous Benedictine abbeys 
till the tilne of Henry VIII. 
'Vhile, however, these three friends were planning 
great things, king Edred died, and the two sons of 
Edmund divided the kingdonl. It must be observed 
that the kings werE: in Saxon times chosen by the 
'Vitenagemot, or CQuncil of the 'Yise, after the death 
of a former sovereign, unless he had made a will to 
dispose of his dominions, as was done by Ethelwolf, 
the father of Alfred. It seems that on this occa- 
sion, both the princes being very young, the Council 
thought then1 unfit to be entrusted with the entire 
charge, and therefore divided it. Edwy, the f'ldest, 
succeeded to the government of Kent and 'Yessex ; 
and Edgar was placed on the throne of l\lercia and 
NorthuI11berland. 2 Edwy was no friend to monk- 
hood; and in the year following his accession, for 
some offence which i
 not certainly known, he ba- 
nished Dunstan beyond sea. It is said that on his 
coming to the thro
e he Eave a feast to his nobles; 
and here the behaviour f'f Dunstan gave offence. 
The Danes had brought in an ill custom of drinking 
to great excess, and pledgIng one another as long as 
the brains could bear; and this custom the Saxons 
unfortunately learnt from them. Thus Alfred is 
said to have suffered an his life afterwards from the 
excesses he was obliged to submit to at his corona- 
d.rchbishop Athelm introduced him at court. But Athelm dit>d 
the same year that Dunstan was born; and 'Vulfhelm was arch. 
bishop A.D. 925-940. 
2 Sax. Chron. A.D. 955. The st.Jryof Edgar having been 
set up afterwards in rebellion against Edwy Eeems therefore 
unfoundpd. 
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tion-feast; and Edred, at the foundation of A bing- 
don Abbey, remained all day drinking lnead with 
his nobles. Edwy withdrew fronl this heavy-headed 
revel; but his reason is said to have been, that he 
might pay a visit to a married woman with WhOlll 
be was too intimate. His departure gave great of- 
fence to his lJobJes, and they deputed Du"nstan to 
go and remonstrate with him and bring h:ln back. 
He did 80; and finding hin1 in the company of the 
woman :i.nd her daughter, using something between 
force and persuasion, led hinl back to the banquet- 
ing-hall. For this it is said that Edwy took occasion 
in t.he following year to banish Dunstan. It appears 
that he also resumed the lands which Edmund and 
Edred had given to Glastonbury and Abingdon, and 
broke up t.hose estab1ishlnents. 
Edwy was married in the third year of his reign 
to Elgiva, who appears to have been his cousin. The 
Roman Church, fronl the tinle of pope Gregory, had 
disapproved of marriages between persons so related; 
and in the laws of some of the Saxon kings it was 
forbidrlen. By degrees the following popes carried 
it further, and by forbidding marriages among cou- 
sins in very remote degrees, turned the Jaw to great 
abuse. At present, however, the opinion in En
- 
land being that the marriage of first cousins at lrast 
was unlawful, this match of king Edwy was a nc\\" 
offence; and archbishop Odo, who then presided 
at Canterbury, and had the authority of the law 
to interfere in such cases, oblig
d thr new-married 
couple to separate from each other. o3 There arc 
some strange stories of cruelty, in"ented by the wri- 
ters of legends in later ages; as, that Odo caused 
Elgiva to be branded in the forehead; and on her 
attempting to rejoin the king, to nave the tendons of 


3 Sax. Chron. A.D. U58. 
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bel' legs severed; and fi'nally, that he had her put to 
death. But as it is certain that the Saxon law gave 
no bishop any power to require any thing frol11 a 
culprit of any rank but the doing of pp-nance, and as 
the earliest accounts contain nothing of the kind, 
and there is no authority for it but a lying legend 
written one hundred and fifty ypars afterwards, we 
Jllay very well believe it to be a fiction. 4 It seems 
that Edwy was 011 bad terms with his people; some 
of thCll1 rose in rebellion against hilll; and a party 
of these are said to ha\re slain Elgiva in a tUlllUlt at 
Gloucester. The king hilnself died at an early age, 
in October, A.D. 959. 
Odo, whOln nlany late writers ha\re described 
rather as a 11l0nster than a man, was esteemed in 
his own age as a strict religious pr
late, and was 
called" Odo the good." If e was by birth a Dane, 
being the son of one of the followers (Æ Ingwll' and 
Dbba, who at the beginning of Alfred's reign had 
settlf'd in East Anglia. His parf'nts were pagans; 
but he is said to have shewn from childhood a 

trong desire to be instructed in Christianity, and, 
by the patronage of a Christian nobleman, in his 
native province, entered the sef\'ice of the Church. 
He was then recommended to king Athelstan; and 
having been made bishop of Sherborne, was, in the 
beginning of Edmund's reign, raised to the primate's 
office. It is 1110re fair to j ueIge of him from his own 
nlouth, than frOll1 such witnesses as have been luade 
to support the evid'3nce against him. He bas left 
behind him a set ûf ten canons, or Church-laws, 
drawn up by hinl in the reign of king Edmund, 
and a pastoral letter to the bishops of the province 
of Canterbury. These writings shew hilll to have 
4 " The holy canons forbid both bishops and priests to con. 
sent to any man's death, if they call themselves God's minis. 
ters."-Sa.ron Homily on St. Edm,und's day. 
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been zealous to promote the discipline of penitence, 
and give excellent rules for the conduct of kings, 
ïuagistratps, bishops, priests, and all orders of clergy; 
they are full of Scripture, and betoken a character 
of grave and godly simplicity, tempering the strict- 
ness of duty with a feeling of charity. 
" Let the Church," he says, ., be one, united in 
faith, hope, and charity, having one head, which is 
Christ; whose meinbers ought to help each other 
and lo\'e each other with mutual charity, as he has 
said, By this shall allluen know that ye are my dis- 
ciples." He does not add to this acknowledgment of 
Christ as the head, that the pope is Christ's vicar, 
in' that was not the doctrine of Odo's time.:> He says 
.hat kings and princes ought to pay great regard 
to the ë.d vice of their bishops, and to obey their 
directions in matters ')f religion; for to thern this 
authority is given, d.ud whatsoever they bind or 
loose on earth is confirmed in heaven. He says 
flluch of the great responsibility of kings for those 
whom they employ in offices under them, if they 
are unworthy. He says still more of the duties o
 
bishops, and the great danger they undergo, if they 
do their office lukewarmly or negligently; if they 
are swayed by love of gain Illore than godliness; or 
if they fear or flatter any man out of regard to his 
person. He exhorts then1 every year to visit their 
dioceses, and to preach as they make their visitation. 
He tells the parish-priests, they lllust be a pattern 
to their flock, teaching them all needful truth, and 
distinguishing themselves by their religious lives as 
much as by the habit which they wear. l.\Ionks he 
exhorts not to ramble about, or remove fronl one 
monastery to another; but, after the example of the 
5 The Idng of Englanù was the only person at this time 
styled vicar or \'icegert>nt of Christ; and thus king Edgar styles 
himself i'1 the 3cts of his rf:l
n 
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apostles, to ,york with their own hands, to exercise 
themselves continually in holy reading and prayer, 
and to have their loins girded and lamps burning, 
so waiting for the great Householder, that when he 
conles he may make them enter into his eternal rest 
He bids all Christians to avoid prohibited marriages, 
reminding them of Gregory's rule before mentioned; 
and pronounces excommunication against offenders 
,'\"ho break this rule, or those who marry a nUll. 
This is the ouly punislnnent which he thought it 
lawful for the Church to inflict: there is not a
 word 
IJfbranding, which indeed was not a kind of punish- 
ment used in Saxon times. It nlay be observed, 
also, that in the laws of king Edmund, passeù with 
the counsel of the two archbishops Odo and ,V ulf- 
stan, the only injunction is, that persons thus wrong- 
fully joined together in marriage are to be separated. 
These laws containing more particular directions 
about the way of contracting marriage among our 
Christian forefathers, than we find in any other 
ancient laws of the Saxon kings, it nlay be well to 
state the substance of them. They direct that a 
Ulan, who wished to wed nlaid or widow, was first to 
appoint a 111eeting, at which both parties were to be 
attended by their friends. He was then to declare, 
and his friends to give their word for him, that he 
wished to have her to wife according to God's law 
and the rule of Christian truth. The woman and her 
friends giving their consent, he was then to shew to 
then1 that he had property enough to Inaintain his 
wife; and his friends were to assure this aL
o: he 
was next to say what part of his goods he would 
f:ettle upon her, and let her choose a gift for herself. 
Then, if all was 3greed, her friends were to promi5c 
bel' to him, "to wive and to right livp.," and take 
security from the bridegroOIl1 Îor the completion of 
the marriagC'. If she sur,,'ived hinl, the law gave her 
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half his property, until she might marry again, or the 
care of the whole, if there were children. 'Yhen 
she was to be given away, the law reC]uiretl that the 
priest should be present., who should" rightfuBy with 
Goù's blessing join them together to all flllness of 
happiness." 
Such was the religious care taken by our fore- 
fathers for this holy engagement; which nothing but 
the decay of religion among us has brought down of 
late to a lower standard, and made laws to regard it 
only as a ci\ril contract. God grant that a better 
spirit may speedily be restored! It was Odo's duty, 
therefore, having been one of the principal promoters 
of this sacred law of marriage, to notice what was 
then considered a breach of it, in the union of two 
cousins, though of the highest rank, that the law 
might not be despised. I-Ie therefore, as it aeems, 
threatened Edwy and EIgiya with excOlnmunication. 
The rest of the story is, as before said, only the gar- 
nish of an age w.hen legends were written for the 
entertainment of the reader. He had certainlv an 
extreme ,"iew of the importance of Church-discipÏine, 
and considered offenders against its laws as "guilty 
of as great impiety as the soldiers who pierced the 

ide of Christ." But with all this he speaks a lan- 
guage so earnest, that it could only be taught him 
by a hearty zeal for godliness. " If it could be," he 

ays t.o his bi
hop
, "that the wealth of the whole 
\Vorld were set before my eyes, so as to serve me in 
the enjoyment of the highest kingly power, I would 
willingly spend it all, and with it my own life, for 

he health of your souls; Ly whom I trust to be ad- 
vanced in the pursuit of holiness, and strengthened 
for the work of that harvest, to which the Lorû God 
has appointed as fellow-labourers both you and Ine." 
Surely it is not easy to believe that a ll1a11 who could 
write thus, still under a hcmble sense of his own 
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sins and infirmities, could have been any thing ehc 
than his words paint him to be. 
On the death ofEdwy, his brother Edgar becmne 
king of all England. Two years after his accession 
Odo died;6 and Dunstan, ,\"ho had been before re- 
called from b
nishnlent, and was in great favour, was 
nlade arch bishop. It seelns that he had been en ter- 
tained by Edgar before his brother's death, and had 
been nlade bishop of "r orcester and of London, 
which were both in the province of l\lercia. Being 
now possessed of great power and influence, and 
aided by nlany powerful noblenlen, as well as his 
two frienùs Oswald and Ethclwold, who held the 
two other Inost ilnportant sees of York and 'Vin- 
chester, he had for nearly twenty years full scope 
for executing his great designs. The king, Edgar, 
was scarcely yet more than twenty-one, and in what 
regarded the Church suffered Dunstan to rule mat- 
ters aìmost as he pleased. In the course of his ad- 
n1Ïnistration about forty nlonastel'ies were built or 
restored, and n10st of thell1 richly endowed. Among 
these were the old foundations of Ely, Peterborough, 
Tewksbury, l\Ialulsbury, Glastonbury, Evesham, 
Bath, and Abingdon; the new abbeys of Ramsey, 
Hunts; Tavistock and l\lilton Abbot's, Devon; 
Cerne Abbot's, Dorset; and many more. The rage 
for these new monasteries was so great, that a 
change now took place at luany of the cathedral- 
churches. lIere the bishops had forlnerly held a 
monastery in SOlne places near the cathedral, where 


6 A.D. 961. Sax. Chron. This date dispro,,"es the story of 
Edwy's having appointed Elsin bishop of "Yinchester to suc- 
ceed Odo, and the silly account of his insulting Odo's gr
!.\e. 
and raising his ghost to reprove him. Also the story ofElsin's 
journey to Rome, and being frozen to death on the Alps. "
hy 
should he have gone to Rome at all, when neither Odo nor 
Dunstan wrnt? The pall was sent by a messenger at this period.. 
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uch priests as had taken the habit of monks lived 
with the other monks; but the other clergy, who 
\\ pre not under the rule, resided in private house
 
of their own, ha,ring an estate for their common 
lllaintpnance, such as the deans and cathedral-clergy 
have now. Thus at Canterbury ther(' were the secu- 
lar clergy, who were in one society at the cathedral 
of Christ-church, and the monks, who were in an- 
other at St. Augustine's. Dunstan did not attempt 
to change this arrangement in his own see; but 
O
wald tur
ed out all the clergy at \V orcester who 
did not choose to become HlOnks; Ethelwold did 
the same at 'Vinchester; and their example was 
followed by Elfric, after Dunstan's death, at Can- 
terbury, by \Vulfsine bishop of Sherborne, and 
other bishops. 
These were unj ustifiable measures, and they 
naturally led to a great enmity between the 1110nks 
and secular clergy; which was kept up, more or less, 
as long as monasteries remained in England. The 
S!lccess, which began with injustice, was too often 
afterwards maintained with fraud. Lying wonders 
were told of the holiness of these patrons of 1110nkery; 
and whatever good qualities they posse
sed were lost 
in the legendary tales which their admirers invented. 
False charters were also produced, where the origi- 
nals had been destroyed by the Danes; and this 
soon led to encroachment upon manors and lands 
to which their claim was doubtful, and bred awk.. 
ward lawsuits. 
Another evil was, that the English people not 
being yet altogether so eager to become nlonks as 
the patrons of the new foundations wished, they 
broi
g-ht in many foreigners; the king particuJarly, 
who lost somethin
 of his own popularity by his pa- 
tronage of outlandish nlPn and foreign fashions. 
nut the rule of monkhood itself, which was now 
'1"2 
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established in England, had one or two great faults 
in it. It required, as all orders frOll1 this time did, 
that the novice who entered it should make a vow 
-a solen1n vow and promise, before God and his 
saints, in the chapel of the monastery, that he would 
remain for ever in that rule of life, reform his luan- 
ners by it, obey its laws, as one who knew that by 
departing fronl it he should forfeit his eternal salva- 
tion. This was done in the presence of the abbot 
and other witnesses; a copy of it was nlade in writing, 
which he was to sign, and place it with his own hand 
on the altar. From that monu:nt he was to have 
nothing which he could call his own; his estate and 
goods were to be given to the poor or to the monas- 
tery, and he was to receive no private gift, even of a 
book, or writing-desk, or pen; nay, he was no longer 
to consider himself ll1aster of his own person or his 
own will. 
Again, St. Basil's rule, as we have seen, dis- 
couraged any offering of children by their parents, 
and any thing which took away the liberty of free 
choice from the young, before they came to age. 
On the contrary, the rule of Benedict allowed pa- 
rents to present their children at the altar, and to 
take an oath and make a vow, that tlH"y would 
thenceforth neither give them land or gooùs, nor 
permit any thing to be done for then1, which luight 
give thelu occasion at any tilue afterwarùs to leave 
the n10nastery. 
Another bad change was, that the priests who 
were n10nks were not to discharge any prie
tly office 
without the abbot's leave; a regulation which made 
them unserviceable for the duties of the Church be- 
)"ond the n10nastery, and took then1 out of tllf' way 
of obedience to their bishop. It is uncertain how 
soon this rule of St. Benedict became general in the 
west of Europe: it had no certain footing in Eng- 
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land before the Danish invasion; but from the time 
of Dunstan there was no other to be found in the 
country till after the Norman Conquest. 
The reign of Edgar was peaceful and prosperous. 
The kings of 'Vales, Scotland, and Ireland, sought 
his friendship, and did him homage; and by keeping 
a good fleet at three different stations on the coast, 
which at regular seasons cruised about to watch for 
the Danish pirates, he prevented the country from 
being exposed to their inroads. Some good laws 
were passed for the civil governnlent, and many 
very particular regulations for the government of 
the Church; which no doubt were chiefly the work 
of Dunstan. Before this remarkable man had COlU- 
pleted his career, the death of Edgar, in the prime 
of life, left him exposed to new troubles, A.D. 975. 
Alfere, earl of .:\Iercia, had been an unwilling 
looker-on while the 11lonasteries were rising in his 
province during Edgaes life; and when he died, 
leaving only a boy of fifteen to succeed him, he 
raised an aflued faction, ànd drove out the monks, 
and began to raze the abbeys to the ground. Ethel- 
win, earl of East Anglia, and Byrthnot, earl of Essex, 
and other nobles, who had founded 11lonasteries 01' 
favoured their foundation, raised a force to oppose 
him. Ethelwin was founder of Ramsey Abbey; 
Byrthnot had given many of his lands to EIy: "'Y e 
will never suffer the Inonks to be expelled," said 
they; "it is the same thing as to expel all religion 
from the country.
' By their resolute conduct these 
violent proceedings were checked; but not before 
Alfere had procured the banishment of Oslac, earl 
of Northumberbnd, who was thus pre\rented from 
restoring some of the northern mona:::..feries. 
'Yhile the dispute was still continued, a council 
of the kingdom was held at CaIne in 'Yiltshire, 
where Dunstan presided. It is saiù that the senators 
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were here about to decide in favour of the expellea 
clergy against the lnonks, when the floor of the town- 
hall gave way, and the asselnbly fell with it into the 
space below. Some were severely bruised or IJad 
limos Lroken, and some did not escape with life. 
Dunstan alone ,vas left standing upon a beam. This 
calaInity seems to have broken up the council, so 
that no decision was COlne to.7 The young king 
Edward was shortly afterwards barbarously n1ur- 
dered by his stepmother Elfrida. The miserable 
reign of Ethelred, truly nau1f:d the Unready, now 
Legan. In A.D. 980, and se,'eral following years, 
the Danes came again, first in sl1lall parties, burning 
and plundering; and the poor king, instead of op- 
posing theIn, was at war with his own subjects. He 
besieged Rochester, having some qnarrel with the 
Dlen of Kent. Dunstan preserved the town, by 
sending him one hundred pounds to keep the peace, 
and shortlV' after died, A.D. 988. 
The h
nour paid to the I11emory of the unfor- 
tunate Edward, surnaIlled the l\Iartyr, has been 


7 It is strange that not only Burne, but l\1'r. Turner and 
:Mr. Southey, have followed the impossible supposition, that 
this was a trick of Dunstan. Hit was, as Fuller well observes, 
Dunstan was a better contriver than Samson, who could not so 
eever himself from his foes, but both must die together. 'Yhat 
is more strange is, that such very respectable writers should 
have supposed this, when there is a precisely similar accident 
on record as having occurred, in the latter part of the last cen- 
tury, to the excellent chief-justice Sir Eardley '''ilmot, at a 
country assize. '1 he floor gave way; many were bruised and 
maimed, some were killed. The judge was left with his seat 
" sticking to the wall like a martlct's nest," as one of the eye- 
witnesses described it. 'The good man wrote an admirable 
letter to his family on the occasion, which may be seen in his 
Life by his son, John \Yilmot, Esq. 
It may be granted, however, that if the monks bad not 
afterwards made a miracle of it, the enemies of Dunstan's 
memory would never ha\"e been reminded to call it an impos- 
lu
'e 
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supposed to prove the triumph of the 
!lonks, to 
whom he had shewn signs of favour; that they had 
some ends to gain by having hinl made a saint, and 
keeping a day in honour of his Inemory, which still 
stands marked in our calenùar as the twentieth of 
June. But it is rather a sign of the natural pity 
and SOl'row felt by our Christian forefathers for the 
untimely fate of; promising young prince; just as 
they paid the same honour to St. Kenelm, a prince 
of l\lercia, who was murdered A.D. 819; to St. 
Edmund of East Anglia, killed by the treachery 
of the Danes; and to St. Olave, a prince of N 01'- 
waVe Thus the honest writer of the Saxon Chro- 
nicÌe no doubt expresses the public feeling, when 
he says of Edward's nlurder: ,,
o worse deed 
than this was ever done by Englishmen, since the 
time when first they sought the Britons' land. He 
was murdered by men, but God has magnified him. 
lIe was in life an earthly king; he is now after 
death a heavenly saint. His earthly kinsmen would 
not avenge him; but his heav('nly Father has well 
ayenged him. The earthly murderers would have 
blotted out his memory from the earth; but the 
A venger above has spread abroad his memory in 
heayen and in earth. They who would not before 
bow to his living body, now bow on their knees 
before his dead bones. The wisdom of men, and 
their desi
ns, and their counsels, are as nought be- 
fore the appointment of God." It was this public 
feeling which led to his being sainted. There is no 
proof that it was especially the act of Dunstan or 
his friends, or if it was, that they ha
l any other 
ends to serve by it. It is more worthy of belief.. 
that when Elfrida, the mother of Ethelred, was too 
powerful a person to be punished as her crime de-- 
served, Dunstan brought her to a sense of compunc- 
tion, and persuadBd her to do such WOI ;:s of repent- 
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ance a
 he thought nlost serviceable to the cause 
of religion; nmuely, to found two nlonasteries, at 
Amesbury, "ïlts, and 'Yherwell in Hampshire. 
Having now gone through the only public acts 
of Dunstan's rfe which are reported by writers of 
good credit, and those who lived nearest his own 
time, it may be well to give a short account of his 
private character. He was a skilful artist, a llltlsi- 
cian, and painter, an organ- builder, and, according 
to sonle accounts, a1::;o a bell-founder. l\Ianv of the 
church-vessels út Glastonbul'\', censers, cros;es, and 
copes, are said to have been the work of his hauch:. 
Some of his writings and drawings are still preserved 
at Oxford. There can be little doubt that he was 
also an ingenious architect. tIe is said to have re- 
built not only the dpcayed abbeys and churches, but 
SOlne of the king's halls or palaces on a splendid 
scalp. And he was a great promoter of useful art
, 
which 111ight benefit the Church and the puhlic: so 
that, as it is said with ll1uch appearance of truth, no 
ll1an since the days of ;\lfred was so active a patron 
of thcm. 
One contrivance of his is cOlumonly recorded, as 
designed to check the prevailing vice of drunkt'u- 
ness. tIe was the inventor of a way of ornanH'nt- 
ing the drinking-cups, which were passed roulJd the 
table, with little nails or pegs, one aboye another, 
of gold or silver, as the luaterial of the cup might 
be; that e\'cry guest, when called to drink his por- 
tion, Inight know how much the law of the feast rc- 
quired of him, and lllight not be obliged to swallow 
â. larger draught against his will.8 lIenee seems to 
have come the old English proverb, which speaks of 
a luan as being a peg too high or a peg too low, 
according to the state of his spirits. 


S l\Ialmsbury, ii. 
 14-9. 
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The Church-laws passed in king Edgar's reign 
are still remaining to us; and these most likely were 
the work of Dunstan. l\lany of thenI are very good, 
and such as the Church still acknowledges; as, that 
every clergyman is to do his duty in his own parish, 
not to interfere with another; that ht lllust not 
appear in the church, or at least not do any minis- 
terial act, without his surplice; that he 111USt not 
administer the Lord's supper in a private house 
except to the sick; that every parish-priest nIust 
preach every Sunday to his people. Good dircc- 
tiolls are very particularly laid down about the bap- 
tism of infants; which parents are directed to bring 
to the font within six weeks from their birth; and 
to teach them, as soon as they can learn, the Apostles' 
creed and Lord's prayer; and not to keep them too 
long unconfirmed by the bishop. "He who will 
not do this," says Dunstan, "is not worthy of the 
name of Christian, not fit to receive the holy com- 
lllunion, nor to stand godfather to another'; child, 
nor to be laid in hallowed ground" hen he is dead." 
In regard to the education of the young, every priest 
who keeps a school is to understand some handicraft 
himself, and while he diligently teaches his pupils, 
nIust take care to teach them some craft, which may 
hereafter be profitable to the Church. \Yhen Dun.. 
stan enjoins works of penance or alms of repentance 
to the rich, he bids thenI build churches and give 
lands to them; or repair public ways; or build 
bridges over deep waters, or arches over n1Ïry 
ground; or give alms thankfully of their goods to 
needy persons, widows, orphans, and strangers; or 
set free their own slaves, and redeem those of othel" 
men. But he goes on to say, as had been enjoined 
at the synod of Cliffs-hoe, A.D. 747, that such alms 
were not to stand in place of the discipline of fasting, 
and otherwise lllortifying the body, or going un 
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pilgrimage. "For it is the nlost right way," he says, 
"for every Inan to wreak his own Inisdeeds upon 
himself." So that it was not yet thought that a 
man could make amends by employing others to 
offer prayers or Inasses for him. The works also 
which he requires of the rich are not nlerely for 
the benefit of nlonasteries, but well-chosen works or 
mercy and public usefulness. 
Dunstan gives many very good directions about 
the celebration of the holy conununion; that it should 
be administered with attention to comely order; that 
there should be nothing unclean or of lnean appear- 
ance about the altar; that the chalice should be of 
pure nletal, not of wood; that the priest should not 
trust his luemory, but have his book before him, and 
bave it "a good book, or at least a right book;" that 
there should be pure oblation-bread, pure wine, and 
pure water to mix with it. "'V 0 to them," he says, 
"who neglect these things: they are like the Jews 
who mixed gall anù vinegar for Christ." This is 
rather strong, like the remark of Odo on the offend- 
ers against Church-discipline. "Also we direct," he 
says, "that no mass-priest mass alone, lest he have 
no one to answer him." He therefore would not 
bave approved of the later practice of solitary masses. 
Another Saxon bishop, giving the SaIne injunction, 
bids the cODl1nunicating priest to remember the pro- 
nlise of Christ to the two or three gathered together 
in his nanle. 
Dunstan was a I1Jan of ready wit, as nlay be 
judged frOlTI the phrase of many of these laws, which 
speak of thê vices, or indulgences, against which he 
wished to guard his clergy. "Let no priest," he 
says, "be a singer at the ale, nor in any wise play 
the jester, to please himself or others; but be wise 
and grave, as becometh his order. Let hilTI not love 
woman's company too much; but love his right wife, 
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that IS, his church. And let him not be a lla\\--ker 
or hunter, or a player at the dice; but play on his 
book, as befits his order." Could the cheerful hu- 
l11orist, who drew up these rules, be the contriver of 
such wholesale muròer as some ha\pe endeavoured 
to charge his nwmory with? 
A t the s
me time that we refuse belief to this 
and other impossible stories, we must allow that his 
proceedings in forcing the system of Benedictine 
Inonkhood on the Church were very blamable; that 
the friends who acted with hiIn were allowed to 
take very unjustifiable llleasures; and that the rule 
itself was not so easily to be approved as the rule 
of the more early monasteries. Dunstan was also 
a great pronlOter of penances for crimes; anù it 
would seem that he was willing to take under his 
discipline in this way culprits who were Il10re fit for 
the jailor's, if not for the hangman's charge. This 
was done to increase the power of the Church in a 
way by no means to be approyed. His was a COlll- 
manding spirit, that enforced this kind of discipline 
with great strictness. It is said that an offender, 
who had contracted an unlawful 11li.Uriage, finding 
nothing would induce Dunstan to admit him to 
communion unless he should put away her whOln 
he had so ß1arried, applied to one of the bad popes 
,vho was then in St. Peter's cImir, and, using such 
persuasions as were then best received at '---Rome, 
obtained a letter entreating and con1manding the 
archbishop to dispense ,vith his fault and grant him 
absolution. "God forbid," said Dunstan, " that 1 
( should do it. If he shews me that he repents of his 
crime, I will obey the pope's instructic
s; but while 
he lies in his guilt, he :5ha11 never insult me by n 
triumph over the discipline of the Church. I will 
forfeit my life sooner." There can be no don h t 
that, with this independent spirit, w]:atenT fad
s 
7. 
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Dunstan was guilty of were owing to his own nlis- 
taken conscience, his love of I110nkh&od or lnve o
 
power, and not to his blind devotion to any foreign 
authority. 


. 



CHAPTER Xr
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REIGN OF ETHELRED. RELIGIOUS NOBLEMEN OF OLD E
W- 
LAND. BYRTH
OT, EARL OF ESSEX. IllS DEATH. ARCH- 
BISHOP ELFRIC. ARCHßlSHOP ELFEGE. HIS MARTYRDO
I. 
DANISH REIGXS, AND EDWARD THE CO
FESSOR. 


Full man}- may the sceptre bear; 
But lands thQir native law must own, 
And earls that seek a lasting throne 
Must make the people's weal their care. 
Sazon Song. 


'- 
 REVIOUS to the death of Dunstan, 
:\:: tlle Danes had been for some years 
-
 / f troubling the country with new in- 


Z--t1 roads. In A.D. 982, their fleet hall 
,

 sailed up the Thames, and burnt Lon- 
don. There was now no prince like Alfred on the 
throne, nor any good counsel near it, to rouse the 
strength of the country, and renew the well-tried 
plans of defence, which in Edgar's. reign had pre- 
served its peace. The power of England was fully 
able to cope with the invaders; but it was wasted 
in disunited effurt
, while the Danes comn1anded 
\he sea, and landing where they pleaseJ, carried oft' 
their spoils. The weak and ill-adyised king trusted 
his command to unworthy noblemen, whom he had 
good reason tQ suspect of treachery, but had not 
resolution to dismiss. At length when a fleet \yas 
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raised, larger than had ever been known before, and 
the hopes of the country were roused to certain 
victory, it was found that the enemy, by intelligence 
sent then1 from the English side, hatl withdrawn 
their ships out of danger's way. The traitor, whom 
Ethelred continued to enlploy even after this Inani- 
fest tr('a
on, was Elfric, who had succeeded A.lfere 
as earl of ::\Iercia. 
In the years shortly following Dunstan's death, 
Sigeric was archbishop of Canterbury. fIe was a 
man of learning; but his counsels were unworthy of 
the primate of an independent countrJT; he was the 
first adviser of paying the tax caned Danc-gelt, a 
sun1 of money given almost every year to the Danes 
to bribe them to keep the peace. The amount first 
paid in A.D. 991, is 
aid to have been 10,0001.; but 
this was soon after Inore than doubled, as the enemy 
impro\'f,<1 the advantage he had gained. It is n10st 
likely that Sigeric advised this poor expedif'nt fr0111 
a distrust of the character of the king, and a despair 
of better success by n10re warlike measures. 
Even in these disastrous times there were not 
wanting men, who, if they had lived under a better 
prince, and bad guided the counsels of the state, 
lnight have saved the country from ruin. Few of 
the old nobility of England deserve a higher praise 
as Christian patriots than BYRTHNOT, EARL OF 
ESSEX. \Ve havE- seen him with his friend Ethelwin, 
earl of East Anglia, after the death of Edgar, oppos. 
ing the violent proceedings of Alfere against the 
monks of lVlercia. He was in his lifetime a great 
benefactor to the church of Ely, and had done his 
part to restore the monasteries in his province. A.nd 
whateyer faults were to be found in these fOLnda- 
tion
, for which we luay justly blame Dunstan and 
his friends, there can be no doubt that the religious 
n r Jhkn1Pn who protected them were guided by a purf 
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desire to promote the knowledge of the truth, and 
aòvance the peaceful arts, which would, under God, 
tend most to the happine
s and improvement of their 
country. 'Yith this ailn they freely gave of their 
lands and of their wealth. And the cost of rearing 
such monasteries as Turketul's at Croyland, Ethel- 
win's at Ramsey or Ely, was something lllore than 
the price of digging foundations and raising the 
walls. They had first to make the ground on which 
the foundation was to stand; to bring boat-loads oî 
hard soil from the uplands, or shingles from the coast, 
to bury deep, and drive in with rammers, lest the 
walls should give way. Sometimes, to bring the 
stone from inland, they had need to make a road, or 
sometimes to meet it as it came to the nearest place 
of water- carriage. Th us Egelric, bishop of Durham, 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor, being then re- 
tired to the abbot's office at Peterborough, made a 
road from Deeping to Spalding, where the \Velland 
becomes navigable for ships of good burthen. It 
wa
 made by mixing loads of chalk, from the wolds 
of Lincülnshire, and sea-sand, the lllaterials of which 
the roads in Lincoln fens are still composed. The 
ground being prepared, and the stone brought, the 
workmen laboured zealously, believing that it was a 
gooù work, and that where religion was the motive, 
they would be well rewarded for their pains2 The 
Saxons at this period were not ignorant of the use of 
cranes and pulleys, to raise the stones for building. 
The old Saxon abbey of Ramsey was built in the 
shape of a cross; it had two towers, one over the 
centre of the cross, and another at the west end; 
and as this was perhaps one of the earlipst attempts 
to raise a tower on four columns (the plan fol- 
lowed afterwards in almost all cathedral and abbey- 
churches), arches were thrown across from one co- 
lumn to alloth('r to stren
theu the support, as has 
L 2 
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since Leell done by Sir Christopher \Vren in the 
cathedral of Sa1isbury. 
Ethelwin, the founder of RaIllsey, was now lately 
dead; anù Byrthnot, in the increasing troubles of 
his country, was left alone. Perhaps it will be ex- 
pected thatJIe retired into his lllonastery of Ely, 
that he 111ight at least die quietly. He had seen the 
treachery of Elfric, and seeIns to have been at Can- 
terbury when Sigeric gave his miserable coun::;el. 
But Byrthnot resolved that he would neither excuse 
the weak nor encourage the wicked by his example. 
He left a deed in the hands of Sigeric, by which he 
gave three estates at l-Iadleigh, l\Ionks' Eleigh, and 
Lillings, in Suffolk, to the churcl) at Canterbury, 
retaining only Hadleigh for his widow's use, if she 
survived hiIn, having no son;1 and retiring into his 
own province, trained his young Inen for war, pro- 
vided arms and horses, and waited for the fleet of 
the Danes, which was already at sea. It was led bv 
Anlaf, or Olave, one of their sea-kings, who, with 
ninety-three ships, after plundering Sandwich and 
Ipswich, came up the Blackwater to Maldon. The 
Danish host encalnped on one side of the river, and 
Byrthnot on the other; the invaders having before 
his arrival carried off spoil, and waiting for the tide 
to re-embark. \Vhen they saw the small force of 
Byrthnot, the sea-king sent a herald: "Deliver to 
us," they said, "thy treasures for thy safety: buy 
off the conflict; and ,re will ratify a peace with 
gold." "Point and edge shall first determine," said 
the devoted warrior, "before we pay you tribute. 
Nor shall you carr)T your booty to your ships with- 
out a battle. Here stands an earl who will defend 
the land of his sovereign Ethelred, and you shall 
perish before you force him from the field." The 
· 1 Evidences of Christ Church, Canterbury, in Twysden'
 
'\ollection, p. 2223. 
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t post of conflict was a bridge over the Black- 
water. This the men of Essex resolutely ùefenùed; 
Byrthnot sent thither the bravest of th
 band of his 
followers, and the Danes vainly attempted to force 
it. It was near high water in the estuary or mouth 
of the ri\'er; and as they were thus divided, the rest 
of the battle was with bows and arrows. 
At length, as the tide ebbed, the stream becmne 
fordable; and Byrthnot, in the pride of his heart, 
seeing the courage of his luen, sent a nlessage to the 
enemy, inviting thenl to a free passage and a fair 
field on his own side. Here, after a stubborn con- 
flict, the East Saxons fell, overpowered by numbers. 
Byrthnot displayed the greatest valour, killing with 
his own hands a Danish chief, and, after he had re- 
ceived his death-wound, laying pro::,trate with his 
battle-axe a soldier who had conle to spoil him. An 
aged vassal stood over his corpse, and encouraged 
the rest not to turn foot. "Our spirit shall be the 
hardier, and our soul the greater," he said, "the 
more our numbers are diminished. Here lies our 
chief, the brave, the good, the much -loved lord, 
who has blessed us with many a gift. - Old as I am, 
I will not yield; but avenge hig death, or lay H1e at 
his side. ShaIl1c befall hilll that thinks to fly fron1 
such a field as thi3." The 
anle spirit animated old 
and young; and few returned frOll! that fatal en- 
counter, when night divided the combatants. 
There was one faithful retainer, who had marked 
the bearing of Byrthnot in the field, and had the 
skill of a nlÏnstrel to sing to the harp the fortunes 
of the day.2 He praised the duty and loyalty of 
nlany of the earl's gallant followers; but none gave 
so eminent a pattern, as his lord, of a Chri:;tian sol- 
dier's death. "\Yhcn his large-hilted sworJ BOW 


:: Conybeare's Anglo-Saxon Poetry, p. :xciii. 
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drooped to the earth, and his hand, unstrung by 
death, could no longer wield his blade, still the 
hoary warrior strove to speak his commands, and 
bade the warlike youths, his brave comrades, to ad- 
vance. But then "'he could no longer stand firlllly on 
his feet. He ooked to heayen: 'I thank thee, Lord 
of nations, for aU the joys that I have known on 
earth: now, 0 mild Creator, have I the utInost need 
that thou shouldest grant grace unto IllY spirit, that 
n1Y soul nlay speed to thee, with peace, 0 King of 
angels, to go into thy keeping. I sue to thee, that 
thou suffer not the rebel spirits of hell to vex Iny 
parting sou}.' " 
Such a record of the dead is never made, except 
w llere the good de{)ds of a Ii fe have left affection 
and gratitude behind, and stamped something of 
their own goodness on the minds of the survivors. 
And surely not Leonidas, or any patriot of old re.. 
nown, devoted himself with purer love for his suffer- 
ing country. It was the death of a crusader in a 
purer cause: 
He lay, not grovelling low, but as a knight 
That ever did to heavenly things aspire; 
His right hand closed still held his weapon bright, 
Ready to strike and execute his ire; 
His left upon his breast was humbly laid, 
That men might know that while he died he pray'd. 
The Church, too, was not without a few worthy 
nlen to nlinister at her altars. Of these the lllost 
en1Ïnent was ELFRIC, archbishop of Canterbury, a 
luan who laboured 1110st abundantly to advance the 
knowledge of the gospel among his countrymen, 
even in the midst of all their difficulties anJ distress. 
He was educated among the monks of A bingdon, 
under the famoHs Ethelwold, "the father of monks," 
already luentioned, whom he afterwards followed to 
\Vinchestf'r. I-Ie was then invited by Ethclmcr, or 
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Aylmer, earl of Cornwall, to take the charge of 
Cerne Abbey, Dorsei, which he had founded A.D. 
987. Fronl thence he removed to St. Alban's, 
where he presided as abbot; then he became bishop 
of 'Vilton; and on the death of Sigeric was nlade 
primate, where he governed from A.D. 994 to 1005. 
He was the author of the Illost ancient English 
granlmar and dictionary which has remained to our 
times. He wrote two volumes of Sf'rmons, which 
were in part translated frOlll the fathers of the 
Church into the old English language. He trans- 
lated the five books of .i\loses, and other portions of 
the Old Testament, into the tongue then spoken by 
the people; and by corresponding with other bishops 
and learned nlen of his time, did nluch to keep up 
a sound knowledge on other subjects, and also on 
the doctrine of the Lord's supper, before the strange 
and nlonstrous notion of transubstantiation was re- 
ceived in England. 
"'Vhen the Lord said, He that eatetlt my flesh 
and drillR.äh my blood llath e1.:erlasting life, he bade 
not his disciples," says Elfric, "to eat the body 
wherewith he was enclosed, nor to drink that blood 
which he shed for us; but he meant that holy housel, 
which is in a ghostly way his body and blood; and 
he that tasteth it with believing heart hath everlast- 
ing life. 
" The bread is truly his body, and the wine his 
blood, as was the heavenly bread which we call 
manna, that fed for furty years God's people, and 
the clear \vater which then ran from the stone in the 
wilderness; as St. Paul wrote in one of his epistles, 
All our fathers in the wilderness ate tIle same ghostly 
meat, and drank the same ghostly drink; they dronk 
of the glwSlly stone, and that stone 'it"as Christ. 
\t 
that. time Christ was not born, nor his blood poured 
out, when the people of Israel ate of that llleat, and 
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drank of that stone. It was the SaIne sacrmnent in 
#-he old law; and they betokened that ghostly house) 
of our Saviour's body which we hallow now." 
Elfric turned the book of Judith into English, 
thinking, as he says, that the example which he gives 
of the valour of the Bethulians might encourage 
his coü.ntrymen to defend themselves courageou.5ly 
against the invasions of the Danes. His sermons or 
110milies were well received by the English Church; 
copies of them were taken by order of the bishops, 
and appointed to be read in churches. 
Elfric required that every clergyman, before he 
was ordained priest, should have a coIlection of all 
the books us
d in the service of the Church,-as, his 
Psalter, a book containing the Epistles and Gospels, 
another of the comnlunion-office, a book of lesson
, 
a guide for penitence, a calendar, a book of chants 
and hymns, and one containing an account of the 
saints whose days were kept by the Church. It 1'('- 
quired sOlne labour of the scribe to prepare copies 
of all these, before printing was invented. The 
clergy were directed to expound the _meaning of the 
Gospel every Sunday to the people in English, and 
the Creed and the Lord's Prayer as often as they 
could contrive to do it. " 'Ye TIlust 110t be dumb 
dogs," he said, "that cannot bark: we must bark, 
and teach the lay people, lest we lose them for lack 
of lore. If the blind man be the blind ulan's leader, 
they will both fall into a blind place. And blind is 
the teacher, if he kens no book-lore." He exhorted 
theln also to be constantly at their churches) and 
take care that thèY were not profaned to any im- 
proper use. "For God's house is the hou
e of 
prayer, halJowed to ghostly words, and for them 
that with faith receive the Lord's bod'T." 
His monkish education unfortun;tely led him 
into some errors of doctrine and practice. He f'.>l- 
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lowed the example of his teacher, bishop Ethelwold, 
and removed the secular clerks or canons of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, to make room for a new society 
of monks. 'Vhen sonIe of the married clergy ex. 
postulated with him, and told him that St. Peter 
was a married man, "True," he said, "but that was 
under the old law; when he became a disciple of 
Christ, he forsook the company of his wife:' The 
wrong step he had taken was not much mended by 
such a tradition as this; since it is plain frOll1 the 
New Testament, that the wife of St. Peter went 
with her husband on his travels (1 Cor. ix. 5). The 
time, however, was not yet come when such doc- 
trine as this was generally received. The canons 
of Canterbury were restored after Elfric's death; 
and as yet the secular clergy were at full Jiberty to 
marry. Elfsy, bishop of 'Vinchester in Elfric's 
time, was a married prelate, whose son, Godwin, 
died in battle against the Danes. Aldhun, bishop 
of Durham, was also married, having a daughter 
who became the" ife of one of the earls of 1\ orth- 
umberland. This prelate is worthy of mention, as 
the founder of the ancierlt city of Durham. The 
Oanes were making an inroad in the north, about 
A.D. 995, when the bishop, renlembering the ex- 
ample of Eardulf, took his dèparture from Chester- 
Ie-Street., and carried the church.,.essels, books, anà 
relics, to Ripon. A.fter a short stay here, peace 
being restored, he took his way back towards the 
place where Eardulf had fixed his see; but when 
they had reached the !':pot where Durhanl now 
stands, either some fancied omen, or the goodness 
of the situation as a place of strength, per3uaded 
them to remain. It was then a place fortified by 
its natural position, but not easily to be made fit 
for habitation; a thick wood grew on every part of 
the Ufound, except the small level at the hi(Thes l 
ö 
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part, on ,vhic-h the cathedral church anù its priests' 
houses now stand, which one or two peasants cul- 
tivated. Here Aldnnl, A,D. 998, first raised a 
,vooden church or stud building, ,vbich was speedily 
prepared for divine service, ,vhile he proceeded to 
lay the foundations of another church of stone, of 
some extent and a comely edifice. His son-in-law. 
earl Uhtred, and all the people between Coquet and 
Tees, came in bodies to aid in building the church 
and fortifying the city, which be caIne for ages after- 
,vards the stronghold of the kingdom towards the 
north. 
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In the time of Elfric's primacy ,ve read of the 
last nÜssion which was undertaken by the English 
Church before the ReforInation; for after the :N or- 
man conquest, the spirit of Inissionary enterprise 
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was ill exchanged for the crusades. This Inission 
was led by Sigefrh1, archdeacon of York, who was 
accompanied by Rudolf, Bernard, and several other 
priests; and the country to which it ,yas sent was 
Sweden and Norway; Olave, a prince of Sweden, 
having requested king Ethelred to furnish his coun- 
try with teachers of Christianity. This prince had 
a few years before cOlumanded the host of invaders 
in the battle in which Byrthnot fell; but baving 
since become a Christian, and 111ade alliance with 
Ethelred, he received confirmation from an English 
bishop, and the king took him for his godson. 
Sigefrid, after labouring successfully in planting the 
gospel in Sweden, died bishop of 'Vexio, in the 
province of East Gothland, in that country. Two 
of his nephews bad first been martyred, as well as 
others of his companions, by the pagans; which was 
also the fate of Godbald, another English mission- 

ry, who founded a Christian church in Norway 
shortly after, of which he was the first bishop. 
FrOlll this n1Ïssion was also founded another iu the 
Orkney and Zetland isles, which were then anù for 
ll1any centuries afterwards suqject to the king of 
Norway; and the bishop of Orkney, whose see was 
fixed at Kirkwall, wa
 made a suffragan of the arch- 
bishops of York. 
Elfric was succeeded by Elfeah, or Elphege, 
A.D. 1006. In his time the misery of the kingdom 
had come to its height. The ravages of the Danes 
were followed by a severe famine; then, after a 
short interval, the spoilers returned, and wasted 
the whole country as bf'fore. The nobles were at 
variance with each other, and cruelty ann trenclJPry 
were in every quarter. In the sixth YEar of his 
primacy Canterbury was taken. Elfmar, abbot or 
St. Augustine's, "hose life the archbishop had saved, 
wb
n be was accused of treason before the king, is 
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charged with the heavy guilt of having betrayed 
the city to the Danes. It was felt by the Christian 
people as one of the greate
t calamities that befell 
them in these cru('l wars, when their Christian ca- 
pital, the place ,from which the gospel had been 
spread through all the land, fell into the hands of 
pagan enemies. The Danes carried the archbishop 
away a prisoner, together with Godwin, bishop of 
Rochester, and all the clergy and other person
 
whom they thought able to pay a ran801n for their 
lives. How these fared in their captivity we are 
not informed. In the following spring, A.D. 1012, 
there was a conference between t!1e English coun- 
sellors and Danish chiefs at London, where the tri- 
bute, amounting to 48,000l., was paid down. After 
J'eceiving it, they caroused largely, according to 
their custom, and the chiefs brought forth the arch- 
bishop, whom they had before urged to pay a large 
ransom, 3,000l. for his life, but in vain. The agpd 
man was weary of the sufferings of his country, and 
determined that no U1an should incur further loss 
on account of a life, which in the course of nature 
could not continue long. The pagans, n1addened 
with disappointment, and inflamed with wine, hewed 
him down with the bones and remnants of their dis- 
orderly feast, till one, with a savage kind of pity, 
struck him on the skull with a battle-axe. "His 
holy blood was poured upon the earth," says the 
old chronicler, " and his holy soul mounted upward 
to the realm of God." The English honoured hiln 
as a saint and martyr; and his name still stands in 
our calendar on the nineteenth day of April, the 
day of his cruel death. 
It is said that when Lanfranc, the first Norman 
arc11bishop, was newly settled in England, he was 
not well satisfied with the calendar of Saxon saints, 
.and particularly with the honour paid to the U1C" 
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mory of Elphege; of which he one day complained 
to his friend Anselm, who succeeded him as arch- 
bishop. "I-Iow unrem:onable is it," he said, " to call 
thiR man a martyr, who died not for the Christian 
faith, but because he would not ransom his life from 
the enemy 1" "Nay," replied Anselm, " it is certain 
that he who chose rather to die than offend God by 
a small offence, would much rather have died than 
provoke hiln by a greater sin. Elphege would not 
ransom his life because he would not allow his de- 
pendents to be di
tressed by losing their property 
for him; much less, therefore, would he have denied 
his Saviour, if the fury of the people had attempted 
by fear of death to force hin1 to such a crime. He 
who dies for the cause of truth and righteousness is 
a martyr, as St. John the Baptist was; who suffered, 
not because he would not deny Christ, but because 
he resolved, in maintaining the law of God, not to 
shrink from speaking the truth." There was lnuch 
wisdom and charity in this answer; and Elphege has 
a better title to the name of saint and martyr than 
Inany whon1 the pope has canonised. 
There was now so little safety for king Ethelred, 
that, in the following year the whole country hav- 
ing submitted to Sweyne, the Danish king, he fled 
to Normandy, to Richard the second duke of that 
name, whose sister Emma he had married. In the 
course of a few months Sweyne died; and the 
Council of the 'Vise sent a message to entreat Ethel- 
red to return, telling him that "no lord was dearer 
to them than their natural lord, if he would govern 
then) better than he did before." He came; and 
his liegemen fulfilled their promises by raising a 
great force to restore hiln to his capital. To his 
aid came also king Olave from Norway with a 
powerful fleet, and anchored in the Thames. The 
Danes had then possession both of London and of 
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Southwal'k, "a mickle cheap," or nlarket-town, as 
the old Danish history calls it,3 at that tinle. This 
they had fortified with a strong 111ound, and posted 
a large body of troops within; with WhOIU they had 
a cOllllnunication fronl the city by the then London 
bridge, a woòden structure supported on piles, but 
wide enough for two carriages to pass, and sur- 
mounted by towers at certain inten'als, and a breast- 
work on the side which looked down the stream. 
The object of the English and their allies wa') to cut 
off this cOlnmunication; an exploit, which, under 
the directions of Olave, they achieved. He con- 
structed, froln the 111aterials" found in old houses 
near the river, SOine wide platforms or floating bat- 
teries; these were stretched o\'er the decks of his 
ships, so that while the fighting 1uen could annoy 
the enenly froI11 the batteries, the rowers might 
work the vessels below. Rowing up to the bridge, 
under a heavy shower of stones and javelins frolu 
the Danes behind the breastwork, they succeeded, 
however, in tying strong cables round the ,,"ooden 
piles or piers, fastening the other end to the floating 
batteries. It was now only necessary to row off 
again with all the force they could apply; and the 
wooden piers, loosened by many tugs and puJls in 
all directions, at length gave way. 
Iany of the 
Danes were drowned in the river; the rest fled into 
the city, or into Southwark; which place being 
stofllled by the Saxons, those in London surrender- 
ed. There can be little doubt that gratitude for 
the renlembrance of this service led the English to 
preserve the nlemory of St. Olave in the churches 
called by his nmne at each end of London bridge. 
The conversion of this brave warrior to the Chris- 
tian faith is said to have been owing to an interview 


3 Snorro, in Johnstone's Collection, p. 89.92. 
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with a hermit in the Scilly islands, whom he met 
with in one of his nayal expeditions, and who in- 
formed him of some danger that a waited him. This 
led to his request for the mission fronl England, 
which planted Christianity aIl10ng his countryulen ; 
and to his subsequent alliance with Ethelred. \Ye 
cannot but feel sorrow that it should also have led 
to his untimely death. The enmity of Knute, the 
son of Sweyne, stirred up factions against him in 
l1Ïs own country; and he was slain in a tumult of 
hi3 own subjects, A.D. 1030. 
Ethelred, by the bravery and skill of Olave, was 
thus restored to his kingdom; but his confidence 
was as ill-placed as ever. Edric, earl of l\Iercia, a 
worse traitor than his father Elfric, after ruining 
l1is cause, and Inurdering 1110st of the loyal nobles 
that relnained, went over to Kuute or Canute, who 
had succeeded to his father's power. In A.D. 1016 
Ethelred died; and though his warlike son, Ed- 
n\und Ironside, for a short time raised the 110pes of 
the Saxons, his earlv death, and the destruction of 
their best forces at Ãssingdeu, or Essendon, in Hert- 
fordshire, left them no choice but subnlÌssion. 
Knute did one act of public justice soon after 
Edmund's death, in punishing Edric's treasons by a 
weIl-n1erited bloody end. In the beginning of his 
reign he was guilty of an act of cruel homicide to 
secure his throne, having slain a brother of Edmund's 
who was heir to the kingdom. He then espoused 
the widow of Ethelred, who had been the second 
wife of that l11onarch, Emma of 
ormandy. The 
country by degrees became settled, though the dif- 
ferent races of Saxons in the west, )Jercians in the 
midland, and Danes in the north, retained some dif- 
ferences of coinage and other customs. In the first 
years ofKnute, howe,-er, a grievous inroad was made 
into Northumberland by the Scots. who destroyed 
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great numbers of the inhabitants, carried off' greater 
numbers whom they reduced to slavery, and left the 
country almost dC'solate. 
The Danes, at this second invasion, do not appear 
to have been such relf'ntless enemies of Christianity 
as at the first. Knute professed himself a Christian; 
and by the advice of Ethelnoth, a noble Saxon whmn 
the Church had elected to the see of Canterbury, he 
sanctioned some good laws both in Church and state. 
Re also founded a religiou
 house at Essendon, where 
he had obtained his decisive victory, and aided with 
benefactions three or four older foundations. He 
seems evidently to have considered it necessary to 
hi's safety that he should establish Christianity by 
law. " First of all," his code of laws begIns, "let 
men above all other things ever love one God, and 
constantly keep one Christian faith; and let them 
love and with right truth obey king Knute." He 
declares that he will administer equal i ustice to rich 
and poor, and distinguish between offenders, young 
or old, misleading or misled. He directs his magis- 
trates to shew mercy, and not to inflict death for 
slight offences, remembering the prayer, "Forgive as 
we forgive." " God's image in rnan, and his handi- 
work, which he so dearly bought, is not to be wasted 
or defaced for a 
man matter." To the same pur- 
pose Alfred had bidden his judges, when they sat on 
the seat of justice, to rerneinber the sentence, "\Vhat 
ye would that other Inen do to you, do ye to other 
Inen." He who thinks on this, he said, before he 
domns in a question of right, will need no other 
rule. There is the samf' repeated hère. 
Anlong the heathenish practices forbidden, be- 
sides the worshipping of idols, sun and moon, or 
flowing streams, wells or fountains, or stones, or any 
kind of tree, is a repetition of the law against witches, 
w1z.ards, and pQisoners, as in Edward the Elder':; 
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time; and mention is n1ade of the practice of heathen 
witches in drawing lots, or burning sticks, or by other 
juggling tricks" franling lllurder's work" ag
inst life 
or limb. There can be no doubt frOlI1 thIS exact 
description, that there were cheats and profligates, 
who" ere still in the habit of practising such Inali- 
ciuus charms:
 
In aU these laws of old England religion and law 
were joined together; and God forbid that they 
should ever be parted asunder. But in these 1110re 
siluple times the style of the laws is often that of a 
sermon, which was the more natural when the clergy 
were the principal lawgivers, and the way of publish- 
ing the laws was for the bishops and the clergy to 
read thenl to an assembly of the people. " 'Ve di- 
rect," says one of the laws of king Knute, "that 
each Chri
tian luan rightly understand his belief, 
and learn by heart the creed and Lord's prayer. 
For with the one will he rightly pray to God, and 


4 The worthy archbishop Bradwardine, who flourished in 
the reigns of the Norman Eùwards, and died A.D. 1349, tells a 
story of a witch, who was attempting to impose on the simple 
people in his time. It was a fine summer's night, and the moon 
was suddenly eclipsed. "l\lake me good amends," said she, 
"for old wrongs; or I will bid the sun also to withdraw his 
light from you." Bradwardine, who had studied the Arabian 
astronomers, was more than a match for this simple trick, '. 
without calling in the aid of Saxon law. "Tell me," he said, 
" at what time you will do this; and we will believe you. Or 
if you will not tell me, I will tell you when the sun or the moon 
will next be darkened, in what part of their orb the darkness 
will begin, how far it will spread, and how long it will continue." 
It is needless to add that the witch was quite dumb-founded. 
This was two hundred years before the Refonnation. How 
miserable to think that one hundred years after it, in the six- 
teen years of Cromwell and the Long Parliament, more than 
300 unhappy persons were tried for witchcraft, and the greater 
part were executed! There had been only fifteen executions for 
a century before, and probably not so many suffered by SaxOB 
ordeals. 
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with the other declare a right belief in him. Christ 
bÏ1nself first spake the Lord's prayer, and taught it 
to his learning-knights (the Apostles). In that godly 
prayer are seven petitions. He that hath his heart 
in tune with them, speedeth his errands to God in 
every need that l11an may feel, both for this life and 
for that which is to conlee But how Ina)" Eyer man 
pray it inwardly to God, except he have inwardly 
right belief towards God? Never after death will 
he be in Christ's company in holy rest, nor here in 
life is he meet to partake the holy housel (the COln- 
nlunion), nor is he truly a Christian, who will not 
learn the creed." 
It is renlarkable that these laws contain almost 
the earliest mention of the pope as having any legis- 
lati\'e control over the English clergy. They direct 
that if a priest commit a n1urder, he is to be banished 
to a place which the pope shall direct. They ap- 
point St. Dunstan's day to be kept, as well as king 
Edward the martyr'b; and in one or two of their 
enactments shew that the archbishop, who was the 
chief adviser, was a friend of monkhood: as, for 
example, whereas it was before ordered that every 
priest should be held equal in rank to an inferior 
thane or gentleman, they were now told that they 
"'ere to be unmarried, if they valued this distinction 
In almost all other respects they shew a spirit of 
n1Íldness and piety. 
Knute had a prosperous reign of nearly twenty 

?ears, being for the greatest part of the tilne king of 
Norway and DeI1111ark as well as of England. He 
taxed the English at first heavily, exacting 11lore than 
80,000/. for Dane-gelt on his cOluing to the throne; 
but he repressed the Scots in the north, and kept his 
army in subjection, so that there was no plundering 
or burning in his time; and this, after the long suf- 
ferings of the country, was cheaply purchasp.J at an}. 
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price. I-lis two sons, Harold and Harthacnute, suc- 
ceeded in turn to a short reign; the younger dying, 
as it appears, at a drunken feast, in A.D. 10,1-2. The 
Saxons, finding the line of Knute COIne to an end, 
sent for Edwal'll, surnamed the Confessor, the last 
surviving son of Ethelred, from Normandy; anå 
enjoyed a time of peace and prosperity, disturbed 
only by the factions of earl Godwin and his sons, 
and th"'e Xorman favourites of the king, until the 
death of Edward made room for the amùition of a 
greater than earl Godwin, 'ViJIiam the Conqueror. 
During the twenty-four years of Edward the 
Conft'ssor, the English Church was quietly governed. 
The king, frOlu his Norman education, was biassed 
in fa,'our of foreign churchmen, and made many of 
his chaplains bishops, who were Lorrainers or 
or- 
mans by birth. One of these, Herman, having ob- 
tained the see of 'Yilton, created in Edward the 
Elder"s reign, found 1neans to unite it with Sher- 
ïJorne; and not agreeing well with the clergy at 
those places, removed his bishopric to Old Sarum, 
where it remained for about one hundred and seventy 
year3. Rubert, a monk of J umieges, having been 
made, in A.D. 1050, archbishop of Canterbury, an{\, 
\YiHiam, another Xorman, bishop of London, and 
Ulf of Dorchestrr, were banished by earl Godwin's 
fé!ction; but 'Yilliam, who was Hluch esteelned, wa,
 
soon afterwards restored. 5 He was a great bene. 
factor to the city of London by his influence with_ 
'ViIlimn the ConZlueror. Leofric, bishop of Exeter, 
though a Burgundian by birth, suited hin1self so well 


5 The story of Robert's accusing the queen-mother of in con.. 
tinence, and how, by St. Swithin's help, she walked oyer tho 
burning ploughshares, and that this proof of her innocence led 
to Robert's banishment, must be a fiction. The lady was at 
this time, if she was living, about se,'enty years of age at least, 
for she was married to Ethelred in A.D. 1002. 
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to his adopted country, and took such pains to pre- 
serve olù English books in his library, that his name 
is still remeulbereù as one of the best patrons of 
learning in Saxon tinles. But these were exceptions. 
The natural inclination of foreign bishops would be 
to bring in fòreign clergy. Another effect of Ed- 
ward's foreign preferences was, that with hinl began 
the n1ischievous systenl of founding Alien Priories. 
A priory was a religious house in subjection to an 
abbey, governed by a monk sent frolll the abbey
 
and obedient to the laws of the society to which it 
,vas subjected. This was a new kind of foundation, 
,vhich began in England at this time, and helped to 
raise the power of the lllonasteries. But Edward 
made his priories subject not to any English house, 
but to the abbeys of Normandy: St. Michael's 
Mount in Cornwall, to St. l\1ichael's Mount near 
A vranches in France; Steyning in Sussex, to the 
abbey of Fescamp near Rouen; Deerhurst in Glou- 
cestershire, to St. Denys the fatuous abbey near 
Paris, where the kings of France were all buried. 
This way of giving English property to the French 
or NOflllan Church planted little colonies of Nor- 
nlans in England, who were ready, when the tilue 
canIe, to advance the interests of the Conqueror. 
Earl Godwin's power stood in opposing these 
proceedings; but as he was a bold unscrupulous man, 
and his sons nIore profligate, his cause was not such 
as to comn1and the united support of the country. 
Leofric, carl of l\Iercia, had been in high trUf,t with 
Knute, and he continued to exercise a useful in- 
fluence with Edward. He was also liberal in his 
gifts to the Church, founding several fatuous abbeys, 
at Coventry, at Chester, at \Venlock in Shropshire, 
and at Derby. The famous Siwarù, earl of North- 
umberland, who put down the Scottish usurper :!'vIac.. 
beth, was of Danish extraction, and had sOlllething 
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of religious feeling joined to his warlike virtues. 
fIe was the founder of a monastery at York, which 
is supposed to have stood on the spot now occupied 
by the ruins of St. l\Iary's abbey. This is the only 
Ininster which seems to have been built in the north 
of England, as (l new foundation, since the coming 
of the Danes. Here Siward was buried, as he had 
desired, having been laiù out, as he is said to have 
died, with his arnlour on. 
It is pleasing to see, at the close of the Saxon 
period, that the enmity between the \Velch and Eng- 
lish Churches had been much softened. The unfor- 
tunate Ethelred had Inade a mutual alliance with the 
mountaineers against the Danes, which at least put a 
stop to their injuries committed on each other. The 
'\V dch bishops after this came sometimes on friendly 
visits to the English. There was now, in Knute's 
and Edward's reign, A.D. 1012-1056, a good bishop 
of Hereforù nanIed Athelstan, who had rebuilt his 
cathedral church, and for his good deeds was called 
" the worthy." During the last thirteen years of his 
life he had become totally blind, and was unable to 
discharge any of his public duties. All this time 
TreuIorin, bishop of St. David's, regular1y came to 
visit and confirm for him; anrl his visit:; were ac- 
cepted well by the English, who knew him to be 
a religious and holy man. ..A.nd though war was 
shortly afterwards renewed, when these pious pre- 
lates were in their grayes, and Leofgar, a warlike 
priest, who succeeded .A.thelstan, was slain in battle 
by Griffith ap Llewellyn, this beginning of unity no 
doubt led to a more friendly spirit, which at length 
joined together Briton and Saxon by a firmer bond 
than conquest. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


TROUBLES AND CHAXGES MADE I
 TIlE CHURCH BY rnB 
1'OR:\[AN CONQUEST. LAST SAXO
 BISHOPS: .ALDRED, 
ARCHBISHOP OF YORK; WULFSTAX, InSHOP OF WORCES- 
'fER. WILLlA
1 THE CONQUEROR, AND LANFRANC. 


Hard sted succeeded then; 
And stubborn as the metal were thE' men. 


DRY VEX. 


I ,
' D'V.AnD the Confessor had just wit- 
m ,
 nessed the consecration ot' 'Vestmin- 
i 
 ster, which he had rebuilt and largely 
k
 
'o
 endo
ved as a B
nedictine abbey, when 
· ,
cj 
 . hc dIed on EpIphany-eve, A.D. 1066. 
His abbey still remains, as the place where the 
kings of England froIlI the time of the Conquest 
have received their earthly crown; but of thesc 
none were to be heirs in blood to the pious founder. 
'Vil1ianl had visited England fifteen years before, 
and had luade somc stay at the court of his cousin. 
There seems to ha,-e been an expectation among the 
Saxons that he would Sf't up a c1ain1 to the throne; 
and this, perhaps, 11la\.le tho11 1l10re readily pass over 
Edgar Atheling, the grandson of Ednlund Ironside, 
whose youth and want of ability were unequal to the 
public danger, and allow Harold, son of earl God- 
win, the late king's brother-in-law) to take the go- 
vernmelìt. But in the fullowiug autmnn, To
tÌ, 
Harold's brother, who thou!!ht his own clainl a..; 
good, brought over the king 
f Xorway with a large 
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fleet to support his pretensions; and scarcely had 
the party of Harold dpfeated and 
l:1in these in- 
vaders in the north, when they heard within five 
days afterwards that 'Yilliam was landed. The battle 
of Hastings followed; and though the grandsons of 
('arl Leofric, Ed win and :\Iorcar, and 'Yaltheof, SOl) 
of Siward, and other Saxon nubles, made many 
efforts to regain their liberty, the end was only tu 
bring their country more completely into subjection 
to a foreign yoke. By degrees all the great estate
 
,yhich these earls had held were gi,.en to 'Yilliam\; 
Norman barons; anù the old possessors every wl1f're 
banished and outlawed, or in the next generation 
reduced to occupy as tenants the lands that were 
once their own. The worst calamity, however, fell 
upon the poorer classes. The opposition that 'Yil- 
limn had met with in the \\'
st and in the north pro- 
voked him widely to lay waste the country; and 
thousands are said to have died of fanlÏne. 
The Normans, who now came into possession of 
the fairest portion of England, were a people of the 
same original stock as the Danes. One of their 
chiefs or sea-kings named Rolla or Rollo, had gained 
a settlement for his followers in France, in the reign 
of king Alfred; and his descendants had ruled there 
with the title of dukes of Nornlandy for nearly two 
hundred years. At first these invaders had burnt 
and plundered, much as they did in England; but 
finding less resistance, they had by degrees become 
settled, and being for the most part at peace with 
the French, had adopted their language, learnt their 
lllanners, anù for some length of time. before the 
Conquest had professed the Christian religion. 
\Yilliam, at his first coming to the crown, had 
pleaded as his title the will of his cousin Edward; 
but distrust of the Saxons, and the difficulty of se- 
curing his new kingdom, n1ade him shortly drop this 
BB 
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plea for the right of conquest. He indeed treated 
the Church as a conqueror, no less than the state. 
In the course of a few years almost every English- 
luan was removed, or had given room by death, for 
Normans to succeed thenl as bishops and abbots of 
the principal nlonasteries; and the only way for the 
native clergy to obtain even subordinate offices was 
to confol'lu their nlanners to the new possessors, and 
leal"} their language. 
Stigand archbishop of Canterbury, and Ethelsy 
abbot of St. Augustine's, were among the first who 
fell under the Conqueror's displeasure. It is a com- 
1l10n tradition that these two churchmen were the 
advisers of a bold stratageln practised on the in- 
vaders by the freeholders of Kent, who are said to 
have assembled in grcat force at Swanscombe just 
after the battle of Hastings, and, disguising their 
position by large boughs of trees, took the Con- 
queror unawares, and forced him to grant thelll 
better terms than he imposed upon the rest of the 
nation. The country people in this part of Kent 
still make it their boast that their fathers never were 
conquered; and it is a remaining proof of the truth 
of the tradition, that the customs respecting pro- 
perty in the weald of Kent still keep more of the 
Saxon character than is to be found in other parts 
of Englaud. Stigand appeared after this to be re- 
ceived into favour with 'Vil1iam; but he soon took 
occasion to deprive him of his archbishopric, on the 
plea that he had intruded into it while Robert of 
J umieges was stillli \ling, and that pope Benedict X., 
who gave him his pan, was never properly elected 
pope. The Inean
 by which this was done was by 
sending to pope Alexander Ir., and desiring him to 
send a legate or ambassador into the country to act 
with his authority. He sent Ermenfrid, bishop of 
Sion in SwItzerland, by wholn Stigand was deposed. 
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And this is the first ir.stance of a pope's legate being 
received in England. Ethelsy, finding the Normans 
were not likely to spare him, and that they began to 
seize on the lands of his abbey, got together such 
yaluables as he could, and sailed to Denmark, where 
nIany Saxons took refuge, and many others in Scot- 
land and Ireland, at this crisis. Stigand for the rest 
of his life remained impri
oned in a monastery at 
'Vinchester. He is accusf>d of having been a very 
avaricious man; and this charge is supported by the 
awkward fact that he held the two sees of Canter- 
bury and 'Yinchester together. But the accounts 
we ha\'e of him come chiefly frOlll Norman writers, 
who were no friends to his Illelllory. 
Egelwin, bishop of Durham, had continued in 
possession of his see for about three years after the 
Conquest, when \Yilliam, who had laid waste all the 
country between York and DurhaIll in revenge for 
an insurrection of the Saxons in the north, sent a 
baron called Robert COlllyn to govern the province 
of Northumberland. COlllvn came to Durham with 
a body of nine hundred.N ormans. Th.e bishop, 
knowing the temper of the Northumbrians, and see- 
ing that his force was insufficient, bade hiIn be on 
his guard against a surprise; but he neglected the 
warning, thinking that the dread of \Yilliam's ven- 
geance \\ ould secure him from danger. His follow- 
ers began to commit some excesses on the inhabit- 
ants; and the people, seeing him unguarded, rose in 
great nUIllbers, took Durham, besieged and burnt 
the bishop's house with Comyn in it, and slew hi
 
Nornlans to a man. This dreadful calrrmity wa3 the 
ruin of Egelwin. He had entertained the unfortu- 
nate baron with all courteous hospitality and honour; 
but after what had happened, he foresaw that there 
would be no way of retaining 'Yilliam's confidence. 
He resolved, after sonIe hesitation, to join IIere\\'anl 
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at Ely, the last Saxon who held out against the 
foreign yoke. The Norman, on hearing this, seizrd 
his brother Egelric, who had formerly been bisholi 
of Durham, but had now retired for some years into 
the abbey of P terborough, where we have seen him 
expending his wealth in works of public usefulness 
and charity. Hinl he sent prisoner to \Vestminster, 
where he patiently ended his days in nlortifÌcation and 
prayer, and was honoured as a saint after his death. 
Egelwin, with earl 
Iorcar and others, surrendered 
in A.D. 1071; and being imprisoned at Abingdon, 
is said to ha"e died heart-broken, refusing to take 
the sustenance necessary to support life.1 
Still a few SaxoJJs were left, who by more happy 
circumstances had luade their peace with 'Villialll, 
or gained respect from his inlperious temper. EgeI- 
ric, bishop of SeIsey, after whose death the see was 
removed to Chiche5ter, in his infÌn11 old age was 
honoured by the Conqueror as an interpreter of the 
Saxon laws. He received his crown fr0111 the hands 
of ...\1. DRED, archbishop of York. Aldreù had ad- 
vised with the citizens of London, after the battle of 
J-Iastings, about proclaiming Edgar Atheling; but 
as there was uo help at hand, it was determined to 
receive \Yillialll, who lost no time in securing his 
advantage. The see of York had very slowly reco- 
1 This is told by a trustwortby cbronicler, Simeon of Dur- 
ham; and it bears a remarkable likeness to another anecdote 
of the time, in the Chronicle of the Cid, the great champion of 
Spain, who was the contemporary of , Villi am the Conqueror. 
Count Raymond of Bar
eJona, being taken prisoner by the Cid, 
in like manner disdaining life, refused the food which was offered 
him: "Non combré un bocado," says he,- 
.. I will not eat one mouthful, not for all tlle wealth of Sp'tÌn ; 
Not to redeem my body's life, or m) soul from mortal pain, 
Sb..ce by such ragged rascal loons I haye ùeen forred to 
'il'lù." 
It was witb great difficulty that the Cid broke this stubborn!1?
3 
by offering him his liberty without ransom. But pOOl' Ege:v.-ia 
was in less merciful handi. 
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verea it:3elf from the inroads of the Danes; and it 
was for a long time so impoverished, these invaders 
haying seized on the Church-lands, which were not 
restored, that it was the common practice from the 
time of Alfred for the archbishops of York to hold 
the bishopric of \Y Ol"Cester with that see, as had 
been done by Dunstan.s friend Oswald and many 
úth(,1"8. .Aldred had held both for about three years 
in the reign of Edward the Confessor; and 
vhile 
he was at \Y Ol"Cester, which he held previously, he 
founded the abbey-church at Gloucester, A.D. 1058 
a foundation whi
h has !"ince the Reformation be- 

ome a t:.
hcp's see. After he came to York. he 
kcame also the founder or restorer of Ripon l\Iiu- 
BÐ2 
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ster, which has remained from his tilne, and now at 
length has been made once more, what it was in the 
first ages of English ChrIstianity, the church of a 
Christian bishop. He was a Dlan whose talents had 
recommended him to offices of high trust with Ed- 
ward the Confessor, having been sent on an embassy 
to the German emperor Henry III. After found- 
ing his church at Gloucester, he went on a journey 
to the Holy Land, not as a pilgrim, but worthily 
attended; and there, as the old chronicle speaks ot. 
him, "betook himself to God," soleulnly renewing 
his vows of obedience, and devoting himself with 
prayer and fasting more earnestly to his Saviour's 
service. In advising his countrYlnen to submit to 
'Villian1, he gave the counsel which eventually proved 
to be the best; but his was no mean submission. 
When he heard of a Norman baron, who had begun 
to build a castle within the precincts of the cathe- 
dral-close at Worcester, he hastened to the place, 
and by his bold denunciations of the wrath of God 
against such sacrilege, he alarnled th(3 offender's con- 
science, and put a stop to his attempt. 2 Besides this, 
it is said that he did luuch while he lived to soften 
the fierce spirit of \Villiam; and bound him by a 
religious promise to preserve his people, and defend 
the rights of Christianity.3 It was happy for hiln 
that he died just before the fatal attempt of the 
Saxon nobles at York, A.D. 1069, when the cathedral 
'vas burnt to the ground, and the dreadful slaughter 
and wide-wasting famine that followed laid desolate 
the whole county. Yet even then the respect for 
Aldred's Inemory seems to bave had SOlne weight 


2 His address is said to have begun in very plain Saxon: 
U Hightest thou Urse? Have fhou God's curse:" i. e. Art 
thou called Urse? &c., that being the Dame of the Norman 
baron. Malmsbury, de Pontiff, 1. iii. 
3 \\Yilliam (If Newborough ; quoted by Hooker, E. P. vii. 1 
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with the revengeful Conqueror. 'Vhen, fifteen years 
afterwards, the survey of Domesday Book was taken, 
almost the only estate that was left populous and 
prosperous was the archbishop's at Sherborne, a 
little southward of York. This still continued to 
pay the land-tax as in Edward's time, while the 
manor of '\Vhitby had fallen from 1121. to sixty 
shillings, and others in much the SaIne proportion, 
being left without dwellings or inhabitants I 
'VULFSTAN, bishop of \Vorcester, was a man 
whose holr sìmplicity of life gained him aho a 
peaceful possession of his see both in the reign of 
the Conqueror and \Villianl Rufus. There was in- 
deed an attempt made to deprive him of it. \Vhen 
the removal of Stigand had enabled the N onnan 
churchmen to follow up in the Church the pattern 
their nlaster had set them in the state, there was a 
council held in 'VestIninster Abbey, under Lanfranc 
the new primate, in which many English prelates 
and priests were displaced; and among other pre- 
texts, it seems that ignorance of the Norman or 
French language was then thought a sufficient rea- 
son for depriving thenl. \V ulfstan was called to 
give up his pastoral staff. He arose, and holding it 
in his hand, " I confess," he said, " I anl not worthy 
of this dignity, nor sufficient for its duties. I knew 
it when the clergy elected llle, when the prelates 
forcf'd it upon Illf', and my master summoned me to 
the office. But you require of Ine the staff which 
you did not delivf'r, and take from me the honour 
which you did not confer. I am ready to obey the 
decree of this holy council; but I resign the staff not 
to you, but to him by" hose authoritv.I recf'ived 
it." 'Vith these words he advanced to the tomb of 
king Edward, and, as if addressing himself to the 
dead, ")Iaster," he said, "thou knowest how un- 
willingly I took upon myseif this cha
2'e. ftJfC2d 
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upon nle more by thy pleasure than the choice of 
the brethren, the wishes of the people, or the con- 
sent of the prelates and fayour of the nobles, though 
none of these was wanting. Behold, new people 
fill the land, a new king is on the throne, a new pri- 
nlate, and new laws. They accuse thee of error in 
having cOln
nallded, and 11le ofpreSUlllption in having 
obeyed. To thee, therefore, I resign the charge 
which I ne"er sought: thou, who art now with God, 
canst best tell whether in conlmitting it to nle thou 
wast deceived." So saying, he laid his crosier upon 
the tOlnb, and took his seat a
 a simple 
nonk aillong 
the nlonks. This solen1n dppeaÌ fronl a grave and 
venerable Ulan lnoved the consciences of those who 
heard it. Lanfranc was struck by it; he persuaded 
\;Villianl to allow hilll to retain his see, and conti- 
IIued the firm friend of 'Yulfstan ever after. 4 
\Y u1fstan was a great admirer of the Venerable 
Bede, and had dedicated a church to his llalne in the 
beginning of his ministry as bishop. On the occa- 

ion of his dedicating a church he used always to 
preach; and great crowds flocked to hear his preach- 
ing; and no wonder, for he took that way of preach- 
ing which must always command hearers. He so 
managed his text, that he always spoke of Christ, 
always set Christ as it were in view of those who lis- 
tened to his words, nay, he brought in Christ, when 
the Inention of his llaIne n1Ïght seen1 ahllost cross to 
his nlatter. He was a favourer of monasteries, en- 
couraging Alwin, a monk or hernlÍt, to build one at 
Great :.\lalvern; tf e fine church of which founda- 
tion, though the Duilding is of a later age, still re- 
nlains. This Jnonastery arose at that time on the site 
of a heru1.itage in the wild forest which surrouuded 


<I T\e miracle, which is commonly appended to this story 
must be left out of present consideration. 
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it on every side. He also rebuilt the cathedral 
church at 'V orcester. On the day that he began 
this work, he was observed by one of his Inonks 
standing in silent sadness in a corner of the church- 
yard, groaning inwardly. The lnonk 1110destly ex- 
postulated with hill}: "Surely," he said, "you ought 
rather to rejoice that such things can be done for 
your church in your time; that buildings are now 
erected in a style of beauty and splendour unknown 
to our fathers." "I judge differently," said 'Yulf- 
stan; "we are pulling down the labours of holy 
111<,n, that we lllay gain honour and reputation to 
ourselves. The good old time was, when men knew 
not how to build magnificent piles, but thought any 
roof good enough, if under it they could offer them- 
selves a willing sacrifice to God. It is a miserable 
change, if we neglect the souls of Inen, and pile 
together stones." These words ,,,"ere only too pro. 
phetic. 
It is said that in 'Y ulfstan's time the practice of 
selling Inen and WOluen for slayes was still secretly 
kept up by some traders at Bristol, who carried tlWlll 
over into Ireland. The laws of the Conqueror for- 
bade thi8
 as it had before been forbidden by Alfred 
and the earliest Christian llIonarchs; but neithf'r 
the fear of the king nor the love of God was strong 
enough to break off the iniquitous traffic. The good 
luan was bitterly grieved at it; and paying 11lore than 
one visit to Bristol, he stayed there two or three 
nlonths at a tinIe, preaching every Sunday, and la- 
bouring to turn their hearts to 111ercy and brotherly 
love. The effect of thEse pastoral admonitions was 
something beyond what he had expected. The prac- 
tice was not only abolished, but public opinion was 
strongly aroused against the sla\re-dealers. And when, 
a few years afterwards, one viler than the rpst at- 
tempted to rc\rÎ\pe the trade, the people rose in tumult, 
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led him out of the city, and inflicted such wounds on 
his face and eyes, that he was blind ever after. 
W ulfstan was a mild and affectionate counsellor 
in cases of conscience, making friends of all who 
chose him for their confessor. His charity to the 
poor was most abundant; his purse was their trea- 
súry. His. devotion was much moved by the sight 
of beauty in childhood: "'Vhat must be the fair 
beauty of the Creator," he said, "whose creatures 
are made so fair 1" He divided his hours carefully, 
so that every day he found time for devotional read- 
ing and prayer, often in company with the younger 
clergy who were part of his household, and SOll1etÏ1nes 
alone. 'Vhether he was walking or sitting, says one 
who wrote his life, whether he rose up or lay down, 
the psalm was ever on his lips, and Christ always in 
his thoughts. fIe died at the advanced age of eighty- 
eight, A.D. 1095. 
Alnong the writings of the early English Church 
is a sermon in the Saxon or ancient English lan- 
guage, which is thought to be bishop Wulfstan's. 
It is an excellent plain discourse on the Catholic 
faith, explaining Scripture mysteries in an easy fatni- 
liar style; as may be seen by the following example, 
where he speaks of the generation or begetting of the 
blessed Son of God: 
"The Son is not ,vrought or shapen, but be- 
gotten; and yet he is alike old and alike everlasting 
with his Father. His begetting is not as our beget- 
ting. When a man begetteth a son, and his child is 
born, the father is greater and the son is less; and 
while the son waxcth, the father groweth old. Where- 
fore thou findest not an10ng men father and son to be 
equal or alike. But I will give thee an example how 
thou mayest understand God's begetting. Fire be- 
gets of itself brightness; and the brightness is alike 
old with the fire: the fire is not of the brightness, 
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but tlIe brightness is of the fire: the fire begets the 
brightness, and is never without its brightness. As 
then thou hearest that the brightness is all as old as 
the fire that it cometh of, so grant that God may be- 
get a Son as old and as everlasting as himself." 
Another Saxon who retained the favour of 'Yil- 
1iam was Ingulf, abbot of Croyland. He had served 
the Conqueror as a private secretary at his court in 
Nornlandy during the reign of Edward, and was thus 
enabled to provide for his own safety, and to do some 
good to his suffering countrynlen. He was by birth 
a Londoner. His history of his own abbey is one of 
the 1110st valuable records of the age of the Conquest. 
Turgot, a native of Lincolnshire, another histo- 
rian of this time, was a Saxon of good family; and in 
his youth, after the Normans had gained possession 
of England, was kept, with other youths, as a hostage 
in Lincoln castle for the peace of that part of the 
country. Hence he contrived to escape to Grimsby, 
and took ship to the coast of Norway, where he got 
an introduction to the king's court, taught sacred 
learning and psalmody to the Danes, and made some 
stay in that country. Then returning to England, 
he became a nlonk at Durham, prior of the society 
there, and at length bishop of the see of St. Andrews, 
in Scotland, erected by king l\lalcolm III. as the 
primate's see, A.D. 1108, but for that time and long 
after subject to the archbishops of York. 
'Ve Inust now take a short view of the effect of 
these changes upon the English Church. In the first 
place, they went far to deprive the people of a nath'e 
ministry. For nearly one hundred years after the 
Conquest, not a single Saxon was promoted to any 
bishopric or other eminent place in the Church. 
These places were filled by N ornlans or foreigners, 
few of whom could speak a word of English; so that 
Thomas, the first Korman archbishop of York, Te- 
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quested'Vulfstan to visit his churches for him, fear- 
ing the dislike of the people, whose language was 
unknown to hilll; and it was nearly a full century 
Þfter the death of 'Y ulfstan before they heard an- 
other senTIon fr0111 a bishop which they could under- 
stand. The only preachers, except where a Saxon 
landlord was left here and there, who nlÏght pro- 
nlote a countrYluan to a viUage-church, were the 
poor Saxon monks, who sOllletinles followed the 
good example of St. Cuthbert, aud wandered over 
the nloors to the villages which lay within a short 
distance of their lllonasteries. After the wide-wast- 
ing war and fan1Îne of bread, followed another fa- 
111ine of hearing the 'word of the Lord. And whereas, 
in the time of Aldhehu and Alfred and Elfric, the 
people had been accustoilled to hear the Apostles' 
creed, the Lord's prayer, and the Psalms, in their 
own language, all was now locked up in Latin, and 
the whole public service becalne to thenl only a show 
and a sound. 
...-\nother evil was, that the greater proportion of 
the N onnans, whom their kings sought to advance, 
had nlore of the temper of nlilitary chiefs or barons 
than of bishops. There were lnany Saxon bishops 
and abbots who died in battle during the Danish in- 
vasions; but war was not a part of their profession; 
it was undertaken in the extren1Íty of their country's 
danger against pagan enemies, to give their defence 
something of a sacred character. 'Vhen the old 
English chronicler speaks of one who died fighting 
against the 'Velch, he says, as if it were something 
very different, "he wore his knapsack in his priest- 
hood, until he was 111ade a bishop. 
4..fter his bishop- 
hood he abandoned his chri
nl and his cross, his 
ghostly weapons, and took to his spear and to his 
sword, and so n1arched against Griffith the Welch 
king. But he was the"
 slain, and hIs priests with 
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him." The 
ormans, on the contrary, were as often 
in the field as in council; and not only partook in 
the civil business and political parties, but led their 
troops to battle, fortified castles, and governed as the 
king's lieutenants in provinces, or took the adminis- 
tration of the whole realm. It was a bad sign when 
Robert of Jumieges held the first bishop's castle in 
England. Odo, bishop of Bayeux, brother-in-law of 
the Conqueror, was a great warrior. Ranulph Flalll- 
bard, made by \Yilliam Rufus bishop of Durham, 
after having filled the office of treasUrel" or procura- 
tor of taxes, went to build castles and plot treasons 
in the north. Roger, bishop of Old Sarum in the 
reign of Henry I., his nephew Alexander bishop of 
Lincoln, and Henry of Blois bishop of 'Yinchester 
and brother of king Stephen, built and held an enor- 
nIOUS number of castles. It is plain that if the Nor- 
man kings had continued, without a check, to fill the 
Church with such bishops, the sees would have been 
occupied by cunning lawyers, plotting statesmen, or 
bluff swordsmen, instead of Ininisters of truth and 
peace. 
The union of offices so ill assorted was in itself 
an evil, even where the l1lan was one whose charac- 
ter did not Inisbecome his profession. The Conque- 
ror having fortified the castle of Durham, after the 
death of Comyn gave it to the keeping of the new 
bishop \Yalcher, "horn he made earl of Northum- 
berland and his governor in the north. \Valcher 
was a mild-tempered man, who invited lllonks front 
the southern provinces, and began to restore Bede's 
Inonastery of Jarrow, \Vhitby, and other places of 
ancient name for learning. But he was too gentle 
for his office of civil governor. There was a Saxon 
thane or noble, who had been stripped of most of his 
property, but resided at Durham, and was highl\" 
esteelned for his virtues and 
.alents bx the people. 
cc 
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The bishop became acquainted with him, and was 
much guided by his counsel in the governlnent of 
the province; and nothing could be better contrived 
to appease the spirits of the N orthumbrians, smarting 
under the cruel oppressions which they had suffered. 
But there was a vile prIest among the retainers of 
Walcher, who saw with a jealous eye the increasing 
influence of the Saxon Leolf. The Norman sheriff 
"'as equally provoked by it, as it checked his own 
acts of rapine and extortion. These men, the arch- 
deacon Leobwin and the sheriff Gilbert, caused Leolf 
to be assassinated. The bishop, who ought to have 
seen justice done upon the murderers, contented hinl- 
self by publicly protesting that he was not privy to 
their crime; and in the mean time they continued to 
hold their offices, and to pillage, one the property of 
churches aud churchlnen, the other of the English 
freeholders. The Northumbrians meditated revenge. 
Walcher, accompanied bJ Gilbert and Leobwin, had 
gone to Gateshead, one of the most ancient Saxon 
towns, and the seat of an ancient monastery in the 
910rth. Here some of the old inhabitants were to 
meet him, and counsel ,,,-as to be taken for preserv- 
ing the public peace. But hearing that their two 
enen1Ïes were in his company, the people rose in tu- 
mult and demanded that they should be surrendered 
to then1. The bishop, with his attendants, retreated 
into a church, froin which he came forth and at- 
tenlpted to speak and pacify the angry multitude, 
when a ,"oice was heard from the midst of them, 
"fhort rede, good I ede (the shortest counsel is the 
best); slay ye thp. bi.
hop." The words were scarcely 
spoken, when a shower of javelins was hurled against 
hinI, and he fell, pierced with Inany wounds. The 
Northumbrians slew the sheriff by a like death; and 
3S Leobwin would not come out from the church, 
fired it over his head, and despatched him as he was 
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discovered half-burnt to death amidst the blazing 
ruins. 
The monasteries had their full share of the mise.. 
ries of this bitter time. In one of the first years of 
his reign, 'Villiam, hearing that many Saxons had 
p1aced their treasure in these religious houses, as in 
J1 place of safety, ordered them to be generally rifled. 
His barons often seized upon their lands, and the 
abbot had sometimes yielded them in hope of re- 
taining peaceably what was left. But nothing was 
more felt as a grievance than the attempt which was 
made to change their service-books. A fierce old 
Norman priest, Thurstan, who had obtained the 
abbey of Glaston bury, began to command the Saxon 
monks to lay aside the old order of pope Gregorr.. 
,vhich had been in use from the foundation of the 
English Church, and to adopt a new fOflll com- 
posed by 'Villiam of Fescamp, a monk of Nornlandy. 
'Vhen they refused, to terrify them into compliance, 
he brought a body of Norman. archers to the :loor 
of the abbey-church. The 1110nks attempted to bar 
the door, and a fray ensued, in which three of thenl 
were shot to death and eighteen wounded. It is 
true that Thurstan was shortly after deprived of his 
office; and this evil was remedied, when OS:\IUND, 
a learned and pious bi3Ì1op of Old Sarum, A.D. 1078- 
1099, compiled the Salisbury rnissal and nlanual,--a 
prayer-book in Latin, containing many which still 
have a place in the English Prayer-book, and which 
was used in the greatest number of English churchEs, 
and in 'Vales, Scotland, and Ireland, to the time of 

he Reformation. 
Nor was the oppression of the Church bY' any 
means so grievous in the time of 'Villi am the Con- 
queror, as it was in the reign of some of his succes- 
sors, notwithstanding these outrages. LAKFRANc, 
who was now placecl 
t the head of it, was a nian of 
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wisdOlll and prudence, who had skill enough to re- 
strain some of the outbreaks of his imperious mas- 
ter, and to check the encroachments of his barons. 
Lanfranc was a native of Pavia in the north of Italy; 
and being left an orphan at an early age, took 
to the professibn of teaching for his support. The 
schoolmasters of those tilHes were a wandering race, 
who often shifted frOln one city to another, as the 
chances of asserrlbling scholars were Jnore promis- 
ing. He taught with some reputation in Italy and 
in France, and at .A..vranches in Norlnandy; when, 
hearing that another countrynlan of his was found- 
ing the abbey of Bec near Rouen, he determined 
to become a lllonk under him. He was afterward
 
prior of this nIonastery; from which canIe several of 
the early Norman archbishops of Canterbury. Here 
his learning and talents recommended hinl to the 
notice of 'Yilliam, who in a short time made him his 
chief counsellor. But this friendship was soon inter- 
rupted. 'Yillianl was desirous of marrying a daughter 
of a count of Flanders, who was too near a cousin to 
be approved as a nlatch for hinl by the ch urchnlen 
of that age. I
anfranc opposed it. The fiery duke 
banished hinl his court, and shortly after frolll his 
dominions; and suiting his :.lction to the word, to 
shew that he meant to make Normandy too hot t3 
hold him, burnt a village belonging to the abbey. 
Lanfranc set out on his journey, riding a lanle horse, 
the best the monks could furnish him with, but which 
at every step lowerei its head almost to the ground. 
Thus ill-equipped fur speed, he luet his nlaster going 
to the chase: "I wish," said he, " to obey your luan. 
date; but I see I must leave your dominions on foot, 
unless you will have compassion and furnish nle with 
a better horse." 'Yilliam, like other angry men, was 
softened by a harmless jest: "'Yho ever heard," 
sai.d he, "of a culprit asking his judge to nlake hin1 
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a present?" In short, he gave him a hearing, and 
restored him to a favour and influence which he 
ne\'er lost. The burnt village was rebuilt, and the 
abbey enriched with new grants. 
"ïIliam had discernment enough to perceive the 
advantage his government had derived in Normandy 
{tom the counsels of Lanfranc. He had promoted 
hinl to the abbey of Caen, and had offered him the 
archbishopric of Rouen. He had gone on several 
embassies about the affairs of the Norman Church 
to Rome; for the ties between that Church and the 
pope were nlllCh closer before the Conquest than 
those of the Church of England. In these embassies 
Lanfranc had conducted himself witTI strict loyalty 
towards his master; and this virtue he eminently 
displayed when he was placed at Canterbury. He 
was entrusted with the administration of the king. 
dom while ,\Yillianl was absent on a visit to Nor. 
nlandy; and his promptitude in sending information 
of the conspiracy of the earls of Norwich and Here, 
ford greatly contributed to the putting down of that 
dangerous attempt. He contin ued after the Con- 
queror's death to support the cause of Rufus, whom 
he considered to have the title of his father's will ; 
and this king is said to have owed nlost of his secu- 
ritv to the firmness of Lanfranc and 'Y ulfstan. 
. As a churchman, he did not omit to do what 
seemed requisite for the good governnlent of his 
own provincf\. He procured first a restoration of 
tbe property which the foreign barons had seized, 
citing the Conqueror's half-brother Odo, bishop of 
Bayeux, whom he had made earl of Kent, to giye 
back the lands of the church of Cantprbury, and 
gaining the king's order for a general restitution. 
He took some pains to see that the clergy were 
eVEry where furnished with correct copies of the 
service-books. He then rebuilt the cathedral-church 
c C2 
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of Canterbury, procuring for that purpose stone from 
beyond sea from the quarries near Caen in 't
or- 
manùY', where he had resided. The western tower 
of this cathedral, as it was built by Lanfranc, was 
standing only a few years since, the rest having been 
destroyed by fire about a hundred years after his 
time. \Vhen the clergy of the cathedral of Canter- 
bury lately found it necessary to rebuild this also, 
they followed Lanfranc's example, and brought over 
their stone from Caen. He placed his friend Gun- 
dulph, a monk of tbe abbey of Bec, in the see of 
n,ochester, who was a Ulan of exceHent character 
for wisdolll and charity; and he appointed Paul, a 
monk of Caen, to the abbey of St. Alban's, which 
this abbot rebuilt in a style of magnificence hitherto 
unknown in England. 
Lanfranc was a man of great liberality, and a 
kind patron of the distressprl. He founded two hoso& 
pitals or almshouses near the city of Canterbury. 
and endowed them with a yearly income for thei. 
support. And he made the sallIe provision which 
we have seen luade by archbishop \Vulfred for the 
yearly maintenance of a certain nunlber of helpless 
poor from his n1anors. His preference for monk- 
hood was shewn in a new collection of rules which 
he drew up for the Benedictine monasteries, which 
\re shall have occasion shortly to refer to. 'Vhat 
was worse, he began the attempt, which was after- 
\vards repeated by Anselm, of enforcing single life 
npon all the clergy. This was done in compliance 
with pope Hildebrand, or Gregory VII., who had 
succeeded to the pontificate shortly after the Con- 
quest, A.D. 1074, and is the great founder of what 
is properly called popery; who had issued his com- 
l11ands that all priests should either quit their Ii vings 
or their wi Yes. He was also the first teacher in this 
country who maintainpf1 tllp. dn(otrine of tran
ub 
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stantiation. He was led into it by a dispute in 
Italy with a French clergyman called Berenger, arch- 
deacon of Angers, and a teacher of eminent learning, 
who seelns to have held the true primitive doctrine, 
"that the holy bread on the altar is the body of 
Christ, but that it is still bread after consecration." 
On the contrary, Lanfranc says, " I believe that the 
earthly substances, which are consecrated on the 
Lord's table by the ministry of the priests, are in 
an unspeakable, incomprehensible, and wonderful 
manner, by power from above, turned into the sub- 
stance of the Lord's body, though the appearances 
of the things themselves, and some other qualities, 
remain; and though the Lord's body itself is in 
heaven at the right hand of the Father, remaining 
immortal, whole, unbroken, and unhurt: so that it 
may be truly said that we receive the sanle body 
which he took from the Virgin, and yet not the 
same; the same as to its substance, and proper 
nature, and virtue, but not the same if regarded as 
to the appearance of bread and wine." It is a pity 
lIe did not see that a true declaration of Christian 
faith does not lie in reconciling contradictions; that 
though we find in Scripture much that is above our 
reason, we are not required to believe what is con- 
trary to it. He did not, however, press this belief 
as an article of faith upon the Church; and both he 
and his successor Anselm spoke with caution and 
reverence on the subject. " It is a safe ,yay," says 
Lanfranc, " to believe a mystery of faith; curiously 
to question about it is unprofitable." 
One remarkable change was brought in, perhaps 
in consequence of this new doctrine. The commu.. 
niall-tables in the Saxon churches were almost alwa\ps 
rnade of wood; they were now taken down, and sto
e 
tables or altars generally set up.! It was most likely 
1 IVI aIm sbury , Life of 'Yulfstan. It has been objected to 
this statement, that Bede speaks ofa stone altar (ii. 
 14), and 
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with a knowk-dge of this fact, that bishop Ridley at 
the Reforrna tion ordered the wooden tables to be 
restored. The restoration would have been unneces- 
sary, had nDt the sacrifice of the mass made so great 
an abuse fir the stone altars. As it was, it was wen 
to return to the more general ancient practice of' 
the early English Church. 
tbat in archbishop Egbert's collection of canons theu is one for- 
bidding any form of consecration to be used over altars not made 
of stonc. But the passage in Bede seems to prove that stone 
was not the common material; and the canon referred to was 
not passed by the Saxon Church, but copied by Egbert, among 
many from different sources, from one enacted at the synod of 
Epone in France, A.D. 509. In the primitive Church either 
material was used indifferently, as St. Athanasius bears witness. 
Nor is there any reason why either may not be used now. But 
tl.e case \Tas different when the Norman bishops destroyed t.he 
"looden altars, and introduced a new doctrine to
p-
.!Jer with th.e 
II
 of stone. 
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So pass'd we with slow steps through that sad realm 
Of storm and spirits foul; and, as we pa.ss'd. 
Still touch'd a little on THE LIFE TO COME. 
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' sought to reign In the love and loyal 
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.
\' affections of their people, or had the 
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 I b . I . 
I.,è;"-,,-_ peop e een III t Ie secure enJoYIl1ent 
úf their liberty and property, such a power as that 
of the Roman popes could ne,'er have arisen. Still 
Jess would it have found abettors in the friends of 
religion and virtue, and those whose desire was to 
restore the cause of justice and equal laws. But 
when this new dominion arose, the world was out of' 
joint; might was exalted against right: warlike lords 
established an iron rule by force of arms, and gave 
the subject people to be the prey of their military 
chiefs, whose castles were turned into prisons and 
houses of torture to all who refused to do their 
bidding or suhmit to their exactions. To those WllO 
were groaning under this heavy 
'oke, the name of 
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the good father of Christendonl came as the signal 
of deliverance, the watchword of liberty, the rpfuge 
in distress. I t was the nalne of the only power on 
earth that was able to check the course of wrong 
and robbery, to provide a place of shelter for suffer- 
ing innocence, to bow down the neck of pride. 
This was the secret of the power of the popes, 
which never prevailed in England but when the 
ruler8 were tyrannical and licentious, and was suc- 
cessfully withstood and controllpd when laws were 
well adlninistered, and when there was prudence 
and stedfastness in the counsels of the state. But 
when pope Hildebrand began his encroachments on 
the power of kings, there was great need that there. 
should be 80111e one, who like hinl should proclaim 
hirl1self the assertor of justice, the reforiller of 
morals, and restorer of religion. That which other 
proud bishops of ROlne had before attempted in 
vain, he and his successors easily accomplished; 
for the Church, which early Christian princps had 
cherished and protected, was now trpated as a cap- 
tive or a slave, pillaged and spoiled, or turned to 
a means of provision for worthless favourites, who 
wastpd in thriftless lux
ry the portion given theln 
for the service of God. 
After the death of Lanfranc, the see of Canter- 
bury was left to the disposal of \Villialn Rufus, who 
kept it open for four years, while he plundered its 
reveuues. Other bishoprics, abbeys, and priories, 
as they fell vacant, he took in the same way into 
hig own hands. I-Iow long this would have con- 
tinued is uncertain, had not a fit of sickness alarmed 
his cOl1òcience. ANSELM, abbot of Bec, happened 
at this tinle to be in England, on a visit to a Nor- 
nl
lI baron. He was mentioned to Rufus as a fit 
man for the primacy, acceptable to the clergy, to 
whom he was known frOln his intiInacy with Lan- 
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franc, and one who had been in high esteenl with 
the king his father. Anselnl was sent for; but un- 
dertook the office with great un willingness, sa} ing 
to those who persuaded him to it, "It is like yoking 
a poor old sheep to the same plough with a young 
untmned bull." And so it proved. The king re- 
covered, and became a sincere penitent in a wrong 
sense; he repented earnestly that he had given up 
the archbishopric and other see8, and desired Ansehn 
to furnish him with a thousand pounds. .A.nselnl 
honestly refused; and lost his favour for ever. He 
was made to suffer as Inany grievances as could well 
be inilicted, without direct violence to his person. 
He was attacked with groundless lawsuits, his friends 
were imprisoned or banished without the pretence 
of justice; and at length he retired to France, whence 
he proceeded shortly to Rome. - 
It is nothing surprising if such injustice made 
AnsEhll nlore earnestly bent upon providing for the 
Church that succour and Ineans of defence, which 
his Italian education had taught hinl to consider 
as appointed for this end. ThIs excellent man, for 
such he was, becmne the means of gaining to the 
popes the right of investiture, the ceremony of de- 
li\Tering a ring and crosier, or pastoral staff, to a 
bishop or mitred abbot, on his succeeding to his 
preferment. The kings of the countries in 'Vestern 
Europe had enjoyed this right, till Gregory VII., in 
the first year of his popedom, had claimed it for the 
see of St. Peter, and forbade sovereigns to exercise 
it under pain of excommunication. But this decree 
bad no effect in England, till A nselm obtained the 
right for pope Pascal II., after a long contest with 
Henry I. It seems to us at this day astonishing 
how the kings, whose power was in other respects 
almost absolute, should have been obliged to yield 
to a cIain1 of this kind. which took out of their 
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hands in a great nleasure the power of giving away 
the preferment of the Church, or of keeping their 
due influence over it. But tyranny is weak: their 
own abuse of their power had prepared the way for 
the loss of it. The cause of the Church's independ- 
ence was felt, as it will ever be in the like hazard, 
to be the cause of righteousness and truth, and the 
favour of the people attended it. As Anseln1 caUle 
out froln one of his interviews with Rufus, a con1- 
mon soldier stepped forward frOtn the ranks of the 
king's guard: "Be comforted, good father," he said; 
" your children pray for you. Renlember, while 
you suffer these humiliations, how Job on the dung- 
hill gave Satan the foil, which Adam could not give 
in paradise." \Yhen he went down to the coast, to 
take his last journey to Home in the reign of Henry, 
he was attended by crowds, not only of cJergyn}(
n, 
but of the citizens of Canterbury and country-people, 
who prayed for his success and safe return. 
How could it be otherwise? The whole coun- 
try, saving the portion of the Church, where that 
,vas left unimpaired, bad been portioned out to 
no more than about seven hundred foreigners, too 
powerful for subjects, and often raising conspiracies 
and wars against their king, and who had no way 
of securing their own safety from the provoked 
cOtnrnoners, but by going every where armed and 
attended, executing military law on a country that 
was at peace.! The king, having little help fron} 
them, and often not (laring to enforce obedience on 
such refractory spirits
 sought to supply his extra- 
vagance or need by the spoil of the .unresisting. 
1 Godfrey, bishop of Coutances, one of the Conqueror's 
chief counsellors, held more than two hundred and fifty manors, 
principally in Somerset and Devon. Ivo Talbois, about one 
hundred in Lincolnshire only. Odo, bishop of Bayeux, and 
the countess Judith his niece, 'Yilliam Peverel, "ïlliam d
 
Wafenne
 aDd others, had equal or still larger grants. 
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Even Henry I., though justly reported as one of 
tne mildest and most accomplished of the early 
Norman kings, followed with the Church the plan 
pursued by Rufus. His preferlnents were sold for 
money: and the clergy were taxed, as by others of 
his successors, to a large proportion of the yearly 
a:nount of their livings. On his first coming to the 
lrown, he recalled Anselm from the banishment into 
which he had been driven by his brother; but the 
Qroceedings of the archbishop in a council held at 
London, A.D. 1103, where he deprived several abbots 
who had bought their offices, gave hilTI an alarm. 
Ou Anselm's refusing to consecrate a bishop whon1 
he had appointed, he first agreed that each should 
appeal to the pope; but when the sentence was 
given against him, he directed his Ininister to tell 
the archbishop, that he would not receive him again 
into the kingdom without submission. Anselm was 
then on his return fronl Rome, and on receiving this 
message remained at Lyons; while for a year and 
four nlO1Iths Henry seized on the lands of Canter- 
bury, and converted all to his own use, in defiance 
of his plighted worù. 
Before the Conquest, the bishops, after being 
elected by the clergy, were approved by the 'Yïten- 
agemot, where the bishops, SOBle of the abbots, earls, 
and king's thanes, sat together. But in reality the 
appointment belonged to the Church. 2 At first, the 
bishops of the province elected; after Dunstan's time, 


2 King Wihtred of Kent, A.D. 694, gave this Jaw for the 
election of bishops: "'Yhen it happens that a bishop dies, let 
it be made known to the archbishop, and let such a one as is 
worthy be chosen with his advice and consent. And let the 
archbishop make inquiry into his character; and let no man be 
chosen or consecrated to so holy an office but with the arch- 
bishop's advice. Kings ought to appoint earls and sheriffs and 
doomsmen (judges); and the archbishop ought to teach and 
govern GO(1's Church, and to choose and appoint bishops." 
DD 
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the monks or clergy of the vacant cathedral often 
clainled it. There are very few in
tances, and those 
chiefly in the time of Edward the Confessor, when 
their 
]ection was set aside. At the SaIne tinle) the 
wishes of a wise or powerful sovereign often influ- 
enced the election, but by no Ineans controlled it; 
for it was the COUlmon preamble to their laws, that 
the Church should be free. 
'''''ïllianl the Conqueror, notwithstanding the 
wrongs done at the bE'ginning of his reign to the 
Saxon bishops, yet respected this liberty; and after 
he had gained the prinlacy for Lanfranc, was chiefly 
guided by his counsel in all that concerned the 
Church. On the other hand, Lanfranc was in no 
haste to achnit pope Hildebrand's claÏln to the inv(Js- 
titure; so far from it, that he did not presunle, with- 
out the consent of his 11la
ter, to acknowledge hinl 
for pope. In A.D. 1080, the Gernlan emperor Henry 
IV., with a large party of his own bishops, having 
set up an archbishop of Ra.venna against Hilde
 
brand, with the title of Clement III., cardinal Hugo, 
one of the en1peror's nlinisters, wrote to Lanfranc in 
behalf of this anti-pope. His answer was wise and 
cautious, and shews how far he was froln wishing to 
surrender the liberty of the English Church to Rome, 
while the rights of the Church were secured br th( 
protection of the king: 
"I have received your letter," he says, "and 
read it; but some part of it has not satisfied me. I 
ùo not approve of your calling pope Gregory Hilde- 
brand, or the abuse you give him, or your speaking 
of his legates as little thorns in your side. Y ot:. 
soeak very nluch in praise of' Clenlent, and in my 
opinion too much; for we are not to praise a n1an 
without re
erve till death has sealed his. character 
and even then we know little, and cannot tell with 
certainty what he is, or how he may appear in the 
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sight of God. I believe, however, that the emperor 
has not ventured on so bold a step without reason, 
and has not prospered so far without great help 
frOl11 God. I cannot advise you to come into Eng- 
land, unless you first receive the king of England's 
leave. For our island has not yet refused the first- 
elected pope, nor published any resolution whether 
we are to obey the last. \Vhen the cause has been 
heard on both sides, we shall be able to see III ore 
clearly what ought to be done." 'Villianl continued 
to acknowledge Gregory. 
Henry I., on coming to the throne, had issued a 
charter promising full amendment of the grievances 
inflicted by Rufus; who left at his death the arch- 
bishopric of Canterbury, the bishoprics of 'V inches- 
tel' and Salisbury, and eleven abbeys, all let to farm. 
"I promise," the words of this charter run, "that 
I will neither sell nor h.
t to farm, nor on the death 
of any archbishop, bishop, or abbot, take any fee 
frolll the donlain of his church, or from his tenants, 
till his successor enters upon it. In reverence to 
God, and out of the love I have to all n1Y subjects, 
I make God's holy Church free." After this pro- 
mise, besides treating the property of Canterbury 
as has just been mentioned, in the following year 
having gained possession of Normandy, and his fears 
and respect for the English being removed, he gave 
up the country almost to the license of military 
plunder. '0; It is not easy to describe," says the old 
English chronicìer,8 "the nlisery which the land 
was now suffering through various and Iuanifold 
unright. Fines and impositions never ceased; and 
wheresoe\Ter the king went, there W:.1S harrowing 
without check allowed to all his servants upon the 
wretched people: and with it often was joined burn- 


3 Sax. Chron. A.D. 1104-. 
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ing of houses and manslaughter. All was done th
.t 
could provoke the anger of God and "ex the miser- 
able nation." " You 11light see," says another who 
lived at the time,4 "those who had nothing to give 
to the exactors, driven out of their little homes; or 
their houses, the doors torn off the hinges and carried 
away, offered to puùlic pillage." This was done in 
the land where the old Saxon law bad made every 
man's house his castle. As to the clergy, "every 
pari
h-church was put under a fine, and the parson 
was to pay a ransom for his liberty." About two 
hundred parish - priests, clothed in surplices and 
barefoot, as if they had been doing penance or on a 
pilgriJllage, went in a body to wait at the king's pa- 
lace-door in London, and entreat his Inercy; but with 
no success. Such was the scene in one vear of the 
reign of this nlost gentle of tIle Norman eonqucror's 
sons; who yet is acknowledged to have n1aintained 
much authority for the laws, and left behind him 
the character of a king who protected the property 
and lives of his subjects, and made Inisdoers afraid 
of his \'engeance. 
There is one name in his reign deserving mention 
in the Christian history of old England, and it is the 
HaIne of one to ",hon1 probably the king 0" ed the 
few redeeming qualities he seelns to have possessed. 
This was his queen l\lA TILDA, the niece of Edgar 
A thelin
, and daughter of l\1alcolm king of Scot- 
land. His Inarriage with her at his accession to the 
throne went far to rec('ncile the English to a sove- 
reign who thus restored what they thought " the 
right royal race of England." She had been edu- 
cated in a nunnery; such religious 110uses being at 
this period the only places of {'ducation, as well as 
the best places of security, for the modest innocence 


4 Eadmer. 
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pven of young' women of the bighest rank. l\fany 
who bad taken such refuge in the Conqueror's 
reign were afterwards restored to their friends by 
the mediation of Lanfranc. 'Vhen she became queen
 
she did not forget the lessons of piety and mercy she 
nad received there; she was the advocate with her 
llusband for the oppressed, and she had a warm and 
affectionate veneration for the character of Anselm. 
She was frequently in correspondence with the aged 
prelate both before and during this second banish- 
ment; and at length she seems to have persuaded 
Henry to restore a man whose presence was so ne- 
cessary to the prosperity of his government. 
"I look for your return," she says in one of her 
DD2 
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letters to him,:> "as a daughter for the return of her 
father, as a handlnaiden for her lord and nlaster, as 
a sheep for the shepherd's care. And I anI encou- 
raged to expect it by the confidence I have in good 
men's prayers, and the good will which, after clo
e 
exanlÌnation, 1 anI persuaded the king my husband 
feels towards you. His n1Ïnd is not so provoked 
against you as some men think; and by God's good 
will, with Iny suggestions, which shall not be want- 
ing, he will become more disposed to concord. He 
now allows you to receive a portion of the income 
of your estates; hereafter he will allow you a larger 
portion, if you will make your request to him sea- 
sonably. And though in this he acts rather as one 
,vho has the power in his hands than as an equitable 
judge, yet I do beseech you, in the abundance of 
your compassionate spirit, lay aside all rancour of 
hunlan bitterness, which is not natural to you, and 
turn not fronl hinl the gentleness of love. Nay, 
rather be a kind intercessor with God both for him 
and me, and OUf little ones, and the prosperity of 
k o d " 
our lng om. 
She had heard on another occasion, while Anselm 
was in England, that he was injuring his health by 
praatising a kind of daily fast, having no regular 
table served, and only taking food as his servants 
chanced to bring it, when they thought he must be 
aln10st fan1Íshed: "I know," she says, " that many 
exan1ples in Scripture encourage you to practise 
tasting; your constar,t reading of the Bible tells you 
frequently, how Elijdh was fed by the raven, Elisha 
by the widow, and how Daniel was supported. l
o 
doubt you have also read in your Gentile learning 
of the fFugal fare of Socrates, and Pythagoras, and 
Antisthenes, and other philosophers, whonl it is un- 


· Among Anselm's epistles. 
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necessary, and would take me too long, to mention. 
Let nle come, then, to the times of grace and the ne,,,, 
law. Christ Jesus, who consecrated the practice or 
fasting, consecrated the use of eating also, by going 
to the marriage-feast, where he turned water into 
wine; by going to the feast at Simon's house, where 
he fed with spiritual food the woman whom he had 
delivered from seven devils; and not refusing to dine 
with Zaccheus, ,vhom he called fronl the power of 
the service of this world to a heavenly service. Re- 
Inember the advice of St. Paul to Timothy, 'Drink 
no longer water;' he bids him to leave off his fasting 
diet; and whereas he had drank nothing but water 
before, he now tells his best-beloved disciple, , Use a 
little wine for thy stomach's sake, and thy often infir- 
mities.' Follow the example of good pope Gregory, 
who relieved faintness and weakness of stomach by 
taking comforting food and wine, that he might 
manfully quit himself as a preacher of God's word. 
Do what he did, as you hope to come to His pre- 
aence before whom he .ow stands, to Christ Jesus, 
the fountain of life and rock 0; salvation. Pray for 
me, holy father, as for a handmaid of yours, who 
loves you with all the affection of her heart: and as 
this letter is not the espf8Ø8ion of a pretended kind- 
ness, but is sent in a spirit of faithful and firnl cha- 
rity, vouchsafe to receive it, to read it, to hear my 
petition, and comply with my request." 
It is impossible to read 8uch a letter, and not to 
feel tha t the spirit of Christian kindness is the same 
in all ages. No doubt this excellent woman, whose 
education seenlS to have been something more learned 
than one would perhaps expect in the dark ages, wa
 
not without a kindly influence in the court in which 
she presided, and her example tended to preserve 
religion in honour. She died before her husband; 
having been the founder of a. house for Augustin 
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Canons, a new religious order which then was lately 
;
ome into England, and a hospital for poor incur- 
dbles, both near London. Anselm was dead many 
years before. The king, who wa3 a luan of profli- 
gate private life, again kept the see of Canterbury 
void for five years, and then appointed a poor infirnl 
ßlonk of Caen to it, who resided chiefly in a sick- 
chatnber, admitted no Englishman to his presp.nce, 
and gave all his preferments to Normans. This old 
nlonk, Ralph of Seez in Norlnandy, was succeeded 
by \Villiam of Corboil, a French priest, born near 
Paris, who was the instrument by whom the popes 
gained a more lasting dominion over the independ- 
ence of the English Church. 
It is right to make a strong distinction between 
such Inen as Anselm, and those less praiseworthy 
prelates, who were led by worse motives to exalt the 
power of the popes. Anselm desired only the Church's 
liberty. He was born in a country where all gave 
the bishop of Rome primacy and honour, and he 
thought the same was his due in England. But he 
did not mean to grant him more than this. " The 
Church is yours," he said to king Rufus, "to defend 
and guard it as a patron: it is not yours to invade 
its rights and lay it waste. It is the property of God, 
that his mirJibters may Ii ve of it, not that your arnlies 
and wars should be supported from it." And again, 
in a letter to Baldwin, second king of Jerusalem, 
which kingdOln had been founded by the crusaders 
while Anselm was primate: "It is of the greatest 
importance," he says to him, " how, in this revival of 
the Church of Palestine, you provide for its establish.. 
ment; for such as you make it, it is likely to remain 
to future generations. Think not, then, as many 
bad princes do, that the Church of God is given to 
serve you as a vassal serves his lord; but that it is 
intrusted to you as a patron and defender. There 
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is nothing in this world more dear to God than the 
liberty of his Church. They who desire not so much 
to advance her cause as to exercise dominion over 
her, without doubt are striving against God. Our 
Lord would have his bride a free woman, not a 
bondmaid. They who pay her the honour due to a 
mother nre indeed her children and God's chilòren. 
They who tyrannise over her, as subdued to them, 
make themselves not sons but strangers, and will 
therefore be justly disinherited from her promised 
inheritance and portion." 
\Villiam of Corboil had been prior of 81. Osith's 
in Essex, a new religious house of Augustin Canons, 
who being an order of priests, and not 1110nks, his 
appointment was unpopular with the monks, they 
having supplied the see of Canterbury and most 
other sees with bishops ever since the time of Dun- 
stan. To fortify himself against their dislike, the 
year after he canle to the primate's office he procured 
a bull from Rome appointing hin1 pope's legate in 
ordinary; which was as much as to acknowledge 
that all the power or authority he was to exercise 
must come frOln the pope's commission. Up to this 
time the pope had no jurisdiction in England. An- 
selm had acknowledged him as the head bishop in 
the Christian Church, and in virtue of this eminence 
wished him to have the invEstiture of the archbi- 
shops, but not to interfere with elections of prelates, 
or to give laws to the Church of England. The 
Church was under a head of its own, governed by 
the king in temporallnatters, and by the archbishop 
of Canterbury in spiritual. \Villiam of Corboil made 
the primacy of England consist in actinb as the pope's 
deputy. This will be seen from a copy of the bull 
(which follows) from pope Honorins II. It may serve 
as a common specimen of these singular epistles. 
"Honorius the bishop, servant of the servantß 
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of God, to my beloved brethren the bishops, abbots, 
barons, and all other clergymen and laymen in Eng.. 
land and Scotland, health and the apostolic benedic- 
tion. The holy Church, the bride of Christ, rooted 
on the foundation of the Apostles' faith, as a devoted 
and kind mother, is accustonled to minister to her 
mild and humble children far and near the food of 
]ife. Those that are near are visited by our per. 
sonal presence; those who are distant by the ministry 
of 9ur legates. Since, therefore, we know that you 
will be as the dutiful and loving sons of St. Peter, 
,ve have entrusted to our very dear brother, 'Villiam 
archbishop of Canterbury, the office of our vicar in 
England and Scotland; that, appointed there by us 
the legate of the apostolic see, relying on the help of 
your charity, he may aITIend ,vhat needs amendment, 
and confirm what needs confirmation, to the honour 
of God and the holy Roman Church, and the health 
of your souls. 'Vherefore we comnland and instruct 
your whole body, that you, one and all, shew hinI 
hunlble obedience as our legate, and unanimously 
meet at his bidding, and hold councils with him for 
the welfare of the Church and advancement of the 
Christian religion. Given at our Lateran Palace, 
Jan. 25, 1125." 
The French archbishop, who thus betrayed the 
liberty of the English Church, soon found reason to 
repent of his folly. In the SaIne year the saIne pope 
sent his cardinal, John of Crema, an Italian priest, 
as legate extraordinary into England. The cardinal 
called a council to meet in London; where, as the 
legate extraordinary ranked above the legate in ordi.. 
nary, the Italian priest sat on a higher seat than the 
archbishop, that all might see how low the humility 
of the poor primate had brought him. A few years 
afterwards, A.D. 1131, another pope, Innocent II., 
took away the legate's office from him altogether, to 
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gìve it to a warlike young bishop of royal blood, 
Henry of Blois, a grandson of the Conqueror and. 
brother of king Stephen, whom Henry I. had just 
appointed to the see of \Vinchester. And though the 
next archbishop, Theobald, abbot of Bec, recovered 
it for his primacy, it was with much difficulty, and 
not without paying an enormous sum of money, that 
the following archbishops gained the privilege of 
being considered the pope's legates in virtue of their 
office. But this did not prevent the Roman pontiffs 
from sending their legates extraordinary from time 
to tillle int.o the country, who when they came super- 
seded the archbishops, and held councils, passed laws 
for the Church, and extorted enormous taxes frolll 
the clergy in later times for the needs of their foreign 
master. Thus was the independence of the English 
Church lost by the folly of one French priest; and 
it cost a struggle of full four hundred years, till in 
the Reformation its freedom ,vas restored. 
It may perhaps be thought that at this time the 
whole Church and nation were in such haste to esta- 
blish popery, that they were all ready and glad to 
take this leap in the dark. Far from it. The writers 
of the tillie never speak of 'Vi'lliam of Corboil with- 
out expressing contempt for his meanness; and his 
name became a standing jest in nlerry old England. 
"He ought not to be called 'Villi am of Curboil," 
says John Bromton, abbot of JorvaJ, "but \Villiam 
of Turmoil." "Truly I would speak his praises, if 
I could," says Henry, archdeacon of Huntingdon; 
"but they are beyond expression, for no lllan has yet 
discovered them." 
The popes, however, did not inlmediatf'ly think of 
making the archbishops. In the troubles of Stephen's 
reign the Norman bishops elected Theobald, a n1an 
of some ability and prud
nce. He took no part un- 
becoming a Christian bishop in that tin1e of public 
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confusion; but while Henry of Blois, Roger bishop 
of Salisbury, and other of king Henry's bishops, were 
holding camps or castles, and busy in state-intrigues, 
he endeavoured to be quiet and do his own business, 
encouraging the native talent of Englishmen; and at 
length, after a long and miserable civil strife, he was 
the n1ean
 of nlaking peace between Stephen and the 
young prince Henry, who shortly succeeded as Henry 
II. to the crown. 
Stephen hilnself was a singular character anlong 
usurpers; u1ild, and good natured, and easy, without 
one kingly virtue, it seems to have been a strange 
freak of ambition which ten1pted him to sei
e upon 
the crown. It is among the other bad merits of \Vil- 
liam of Corboil, that he was the person who placed 
it on his head, and thus gave him all the authority 
which that sacred cerenlony could confer. But the 
barons, who had sworn to be his subjects, sought only 
liberty for their own oppressions. Every noble be- 
came the tyrant on his own domain, ruled in it as if 
he had been the king, and with greater ferocity, as 
his needs and danger were the Inore pressing and 
constant. No fewer than twelve hundred castles 
were built and fortified during these nineteen years; 
"and when the castles were made," says the old 
chronicler, 6 "they filled them with devils and evil 
men. They took those WhOlll they supposed to have 
any goods, both by night and by day, labouring men 
and wonlen, and threw then1 into prison for their 
gold and silver; and never were any nlartyrs so tor- 
tured as they were. Some they hanged up by the 
feet, and smoked thelTI with foul smoke; and SOUle 
by the thumbs or by the head, and hung coats of 
mail for weights on their feet. They tied knotted 
strings about their heads, and twisted them, till the 
pain went to the brains. They put thelTI into dun- 
G Sax. Chron. A.D. 1137. 
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geons wherein were aòùers, snakes, anù toads; and 
so destroyed them." These and other horrid cruel. 
ties he describes; and the destruc.tion of life which 
ensued by war, by torture, anù by famine. "Never," 
he says, "did the heathen Danes do worse than they 
did; for after a time they spared neither church nor 
churchyard, but took all the goods that were therein, 
and then burnt church and all toget
er. They spared 
neither bishop's land, nor abbot's, nor priest's, but 
plundered both monks and clerks. Every man robbed 
his neighbour who could. To till the land was to 
plough the sea: the earth bare no corn; for the land 
was all laid waste by such deeds; and Inen said openly, 
that Christ slept, and his saints, or such wickedness 
could not go unpunished." . 
In this reign of confusion and blood, there is yet 
one name which cannot be remembered by English- 
fi1en without respect,-the nanle of THURST AN, arch- 
bishop of York. He had the same notions as Anselm 
had held about the right of investiture; and having 
been elected by the clergy, as it appears by the wish 
of king Henry, whose chaplain he was, he went abroad 
a few years after, to be invested by pope Calixtus, 
who in A.D. 1119 was holding a council or synod at 
Rheims. This act ga,-e great offence to Henry, who 
banished him for a year or li10re; but he was after- 
wards restored, and gained from the pope the pri,"i- 
lege that his see should be independent of and equal 
to that of Canterbury. This was one of many points 
of contention in those times, and ('hanges were often 
Inade. The Irish archbishops were Inade by pope 
Eugene III., A,D. 1152; the bishops having before 
been sent over to Lan franc and Anselm fr0ill Ireland 
for consecration. The \Velch, whose Church was 
now almost united with the English, wanted the pope 
to allow the archbishopric of St. D
vid's to remain: 
but Bernard, chaplain to Adelais, the second queen 
EE 
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of Henry I., having gained possession of that see, 
sublnitted to the see of Canterbury, and thus its in- 
dependence came to an end, about A.D. 1115. York 
was son1etirnes subject to Canterbury, and sometimes 
independent, the popes favouring either, as they liked 
theln best: Çanterbury, however, at length prevailed. 
These contests of N orn1an pride helped on the pope's 
usurpations. Thurstan himself was a compound of 
the Norman baron with the Christian bishop; and his 
character Inay serve as a specimen of many of the 
great churchmen of his days; but there were in hiln 
great and good qualities mixed with the darkness anà 
the superstition of his time. \Vhen he was fixed in 
his exalted station, he was remarkable for the strict- 
ness of his life and the firIn uprightness of his con- 
duct. His lliode of living was frugal, and yet as 
generous as became a bishop, who ought to be gi,.en 
to hospitalityl He was abundant in alms-deeds, 
and instant in prayer. In the celebration of the holy 
communion he was often uloved to tears. He pro- 
n10ted Inen of good life and learning; was gentle to 
the obedient, and unbending, though without harsh- 
ness, to the opponents of good discipline. lIe was 
as severe to hin1self as to others; and was relnarked 
for the severity of his penances, going on fast-days 
attired in sackcloth, and, what now was a common 
practice, affiicting his body with the scourge. 
He had attained an advanced age, ,,,,hen, in the 
third year of Stpphen's reign, A.D. 1138, Davitl, king 
of Scotland, having declared in favour of his niece, 
the empress l\Iati11.1a, collected his forces, and n1ade 
a dreadful inroad into the northern counties, turning 
his pretext of opposing a usurper into a plea for plun- 
dering and massacring the inhabitants of the country 
at peace with him. There was neither council nor 
conduct among the barons of the north: some whe 
'i 1 Tim. iii. 2. 
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dwelt nearest to the borùer had joined the invading 
army, that they might partake the spoils, when Thur- 
stan invited the rest to a conference for the defence 
of the country. He represented to theln the disgrace 
that was brought upon the realm of the Norman con- 
querors, if they, who had overcome a people often 
victorious oyer the Scots, were now to quail before 
such less worthy antagonists; he sheweù them that 
the nature of the inroaù n1ade it no longer a question 
whether the Scots came as allies of the empress or 
enemies of England; and that whoever might be the 
rightful sovereign, it was their duty to protect the 
soil and the péople against such wanton injury and 
destruction. The barons, 'Yalter I'Espec of Cleve- 
land, Hoger 1\Iowbray, 'Yilliam Percy, and other 
large landed proprietors in Yorkshire, assen1bled an 
army, with which they encamped at Northallerton. 
To impress on the people the conviction that they 
9,-ere to fight, not for a doubtful title, but for the 
cause of religion, their churches and their hon1es, 
there was no royal banner carried to the field; but 
a tall ship-mast, erected on a waggon, bore a sa- 
cred ensign, such as was used in the processions of 
the Church, representing our Saviour on the cros
, 
pierced with his five wounds. H.ound this the Nor- 
Dlan barons, with their retainers, voweù to stanù 01. 
fall. Ralph, bishop of Orkney, a suffragan of Thur- 
stan, who was too infirm to come in person, mounted 
the waggon, and animated the soldiers to fight with 
the confidence that it was a holy war. The Scots, 
after a stubborn conflict, were completely routed, and 
fled in disorder: thus an end was put to the 11105t 
successful attempt they ever made on the borders, 
and one which, but for Thurstan's devout energy. 
would in all probability have given theln possession 
of the whole country north of the Humber. 
"ïthin two years after the battle of the stanrlard, 
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the aged fhurstan felt his vital vigour decay, and 
prepared for a more solemn hour of conflict. s He S{lt 
his house in order; and asselnbling the priests of the 
cathedral of York in his own chapel, 11lade his last 
confession before them; and lying with bared body 
on the ground before the altar of St. Andrew, re- 
cei ved from some of their hands the discipline of 
the scourge, with tears bursting frOlu his contrite 
heart. And remembering a vow made in his youth 
at Clugny, the fmuons monastery in Burgundy al- 
ready nlentioned, he went to Pontefract, to a newly 
founded house of Cluniac 11l0nks, followed by an 
honourable procession of the priests of the church 
of York, and a great number of laymen. There, on 
the festival of the conver:sion of St. Paul, he took 
the habit of a nlOnk in the regular way, received 
the abbot's blessing, and for the remainder of his 
life gave himself entir('ly to the care of the salva- 
tion of his soul. On the 6th or:February, A.D. 1140, 
twenty-six years and six months after his accession 
to the archbishopric, the canons of the church of 
York and other religious persons standing round, the 
hour of his departure being at hand, he celebrated 
the vigils in comlnemoration of the deal! in Christ, 
read the lesson himself,9 and with a clear voice, paus- 
ing anù sometimes groaning in spirit, chanted the 
solemn verses of the hynlll Dies iræ: 
Day of wrath! the dreadful day 
Shall the banner'd cross display, 
Earth in ashes melt away! 
".ho can raint the agony, 
""'hen Hjlõi coming shall be nigh, 
'Yho shall 'Ill things judge and try? 


II John of Hexham,-in TwysJen's Collection, p. 2G7. 
9 Probably the tenth chapter of ihe book of Job. The 
hymn which follows is giyen in the faithful and striking trans- 
lation of the Re,-. Isaac Williams, of Trinity College, Oxford. 
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""hen the trumpet"s thrilling tone, 
Through the tombs of ages gone, 
Summons all before the throne? 


Death and time shall stand aghast, 
And creation at the blast 
Rise to answer for the past: 
Then the volume shall be spread, 
And the writing shall be read, 
'Vhich shall judge the quick and dead. 
Then the Judge shall sit; oh, then 
All that's hid shall be made plain, 
Unrequited nought remain. 
"Toe is me ! what shall I plead? 
"-ho for me shall intercede, 
"Then the righteous scarce is freed l 
King of dreadful majesty, 
Saving souls in mercy free, 
Fount of pity, save thou me ! 
".,. eary, seeking me, wast thou, 
And for me in death didst bow,- 
Let thy pain avail me now! 
Thou didst set the adultress free,- 
Beardst the thief upon the tree,- 
Hope vouchsafing e'en to me. 
Nought of thee my prayers can claim, 
Save in thy free mercy's name; 
Save me from the undying flame ! 
"-ith thy sheep my place assign, 
Separate from the accursed line ; 
Set me on thy right with thine! 
"
hen the lost, to silence 
riven, 
To devouring flames are gh'en, 
Call me with the bkst to heaveIl ! 


Suppliant, 10 ! to earth I bend, 
:i\Iy bruised heart to ashes rend; 
Care thou, Lord, for my last end! 
EE2 


'l"i 
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At the close of this solemn service of humiliation 
he sank to the earth, and while the Jnon ks gathered 
round and prayed for him, breathed his last. The 
account presents in some respects a painful contrast 
to the calm piety of Bede's last rnon1ents; but it is 
an affecting picture of the power of a s\'{')ng faith 
triunlphing muidst the growing superstition of the 
tillle. The beautiful Cistercian abbey of Fountains 
was founded by the charity of this renlarkable Chris- 
tian bishop. lIe was also founder of the see or Car- 
lisle, A.D. 1133. 
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KUllMAN MONASTERIES, AND NEW RELIGIOUS ORDERS. 


Pra
.er was in a barren land, and without food. Our King, whose 
nature is goodness, moved by Prayer's tears, exclaimed, "Whom shall 
we send 1" Then said Charity, .. Here am I, Lord; send me." 
ST, BERNA.RD, Parable of the Holy !Yar. 
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R Y great and .ren1arkable alterations 


 
 ....p In the nlonastenes were consequent 
n 
,\1 
 -"", the changes made by the Normans In 
" -.J .. the English Church. The reader, who 
,
 ; ..... '--- '" . has seen in the last two chapters how 
the frame of society was broken up, and the pro- 
tection of law taken away frOln the great bulk of 
the nation, will be at no loss to conceive why there 
should at such a time have arisen a strong and widely 
extended desire, in the minds of peaceable and de- 
vout persons, to increase the number of houses con- 
secrated to religion, anù places where life and pro- 
pelty lllight still in some measure be 
ecure. But 
this was not only the case in England; the same 
canSeS were at work far and wide among foreign 
nations; and as there was no other way by which a 
nlan could in those days serve God without distrac- 
tion, or a woman live a virtuous single life, it is no 
wonder that the number of persons who entered into 
religious orders was greatly multiplied. At the sanle 
time, there were úlso less praiseworthy nlotives at 
,,, ork. The kings and nobles thought it a part or 
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their dignity to found places wh
re they Inight have 
a stately tomb anù a religious ren1eInbrance after 
death, ar
d where priests might be engagpd in a con.. 
tinual service of dirges and prayers, according to the 
superstitious practice of the time, for their departed 
spirits. l\lany of the Norman barous, whose lives 
were none of the best, found it a cheap way of satis- 
f
?ing their consciences, even if they gave away a 
few of their best manors, out of the enormous num- 
ber which they possessed, for the support of a faIllily 
of monks or nuns. 'Vith darker and sterner moods 
these superstitious feelings took a deeper hue. "Then 
king Knute founded his monastery at Essendon, or 
\Villiam the Conqueror his Battle Abbey, was it done, 
as now sometitnes we hear of Te Deum being sung 
after a vietory gained in an ill cause, or with S0111e 
thought of offering an expiation for the slaughter 
they had made? Was it the pride of conquest, or 
renlorse? Remorse seelns to have guided other 
blovd-stained men, 1ikc Offa of l\Iercia, or the vile 
a:1d cruel king John, when he founded the stafelV 
a bbey of Beaulieu in Hampshire. SOllIetimes, too, 
these foundations arose in the Inistaken piety and 
kindness of a survivor towards a parent or near rela- 
tive, for whose condition after death his doubtful 
life Inade his heir to be concerned: as Shakspeare 
represents to us Henry V. endowing charities for a 
memorial of Richard II., whonl his father had put 
t.o death: 


Five hundred poor I J!ave in daily pay, 
'Vho twice a day the;r wither'd hands hold up 
Toward heaven, to pardon blood: and I have built 
Two chantries, where the sad and solemn priests 
Still sing for IUchard's soul. 
However much of this there Inay have been, still the 
darkest day is not all dark. There were many bri
ht 

leal11S of sunshine amidst the prC'vailing clouds; rlllJ 
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gentIeness., goodness, and faith, even alnong those 
who made up what the scurrilous John.Foxe calls 
" the rabblelnent of religious orders." 
Of these orders we Inust now give a short ac- 
count; and the more, as it Blust be renIeInbered 
that as they were in the first century after the Nor- 
Dlan conquest, such they continued, with little other 
change than what arose from their decline in public 
ø..steem, to the reign of Henry VIII., their great de- 
stroyer. 
I. THE BENEDICTINES, the first distinct order, 
which arose in the western part of Christen don, now 
received their last reform from the statutes of arch- 
bishop Lanfranc, who was, as well as Anselm, a 
nlember of this order. His statutes were given at a 
council in London, A.D. 1075; and must be here 
briefly noticed. It has been before mentioned that 
the founder of this sect of nlonks was Benedict of 
Nursia in Italy, who ßvurished about A.D. 530. His 
rule by degrees became so general in the western 
Church, that in all the dominions of Charlenlagne, 
when that monarch made inquiry, there was no 
other to be found. In England we know nothing 
with certainty of its introduction before the time 
of Dunstan; and the account we have of the earlier 
Saxon monasteries make;; it appear that they were 
not so much en the Benedictine as on some nlore 
primitive plan. 1 The principal defects in this rule 
have been nlentioned where we spoke of Dunstau ; 
and these defects were never corrected. But it mu
t 
be confessed, that no sect which ever arose in the 
I The writer is aware that this is disputed by the learned 
French Benedictines of St. 1\1 aur: but though it may be pro\"'ed 
that Bede and Aldhelm had heard of Benedict, and knew "ho 
hewas, the facts about these monasteri{'s, collected from Saxon 
authorities, in former chapters, shew that their regulations WCle 
different from the Benedictine rule. .-\ n
l th:s is the opinion. 
of the best EngJish inquirers into antiquity. 
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Church, before tIle Reforn1ation or siner, has done 
so much for the pronlotion of gòocl Christian learlì- 
ing as the sect of the Benedictines. A
d so it con- 
tinued to the last, till it was almost destroyed iu the 
bloody French.Revolution. 
The fourth of the rules of St. Benedict was 
entitled, "The means of doing good works." It 
has been said that these rules are full of fornls, con- 
taining little of the spirit of godliness. Yet it Iuay 
be questioned, whether it would be easy to find a 
better summary of Christian duties in a short conl- 
pass than this rule contaius: 
"In the first place, to love the Lord God wi th 
the whole heart, whole soul, whole strength. Then 
his neighbour as hin1self. Then not to kill. Then 
not to cOInlnit adultery. Not to steal. Not to covet. 
Not to bear false witness. To honour all Inen. Anù 
what anyone would not have ùone to him, let hinl 
not do to another. To deny himself, that he nlay 
follow Christ. To chasten the body. To renounce 
luxuries. To love fasting. To relieve the poor. 
To clothe the naked. To visit the sick. To burr 
the dead. To help in tribulation. To console the 
afflicted. To disengage himself froln worldly affairs. 
To set the love of Christ before all other things. 
Not to give way to anger. Not to bear any grudge. 
Not to harbour deceit in the heart. Not to make 
false pe
ce. Not to forsake charity. Not to swear, 
'est haply he perjure bim:,elf. To utter truth frOlll 
\lis heart aud lnouth. Not to return evil for evil. 
Not to do injuries, and to bear then1 patiently. To 
love his enemies. Not to curse again those who 
curse him, but rather to bless then1. To endure 
persecutions for righteousness' sake. Not to be 
proud. Not given to wine. Not gluttonous. Not 
addicted to sleep. Not sluggish. Not given to 
In11fmur. Not a slanderer'. To conuuit his LoJJe 
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to God. 'Vhen he sees any thing good in himself, 
to attribute it to God, and not to himself. But let 
him always know that which is evil in his own doing, 
and impute it to himself. To fear the day of judg.. 
Jnent. To dread hen. To desire eternal life with 
all spiritual longing. To have the expectation of 
death every day before his eyes. To watch over his 
actions at all times. To know certainly that in all 
placEs the eye of God is upon him. Those evil 
thoughts which COlne into his heart, immediately to 
dash to pieces on Christ, and to lnake them known 
to his spiritual senior. To keep his lips from evil 
and wicked discourse. Not to be fond of Hiuch 
talking. Not to speak vain words, or such as pro- 
vole laughter. Not to love lnuch or violent laughter. 
To give willing attention to the sacred readings. To 
pray frequently. Every day to confess his past sins 
to God in prayer, with tears and groaning; fronl 
thenceforward to reform as to those sins. Not to 
fulfil the desires of the flesh. To hate self-win. In 
all things to obey the command5 of the abbot, even 
though he hinlself (which God forbid) live not up 
to his own rule; renlembering our Lord's command, 
, 'Vhat they say, do; but what they do, do ye not.' 
Not to desire to be callpd a saint before he is one, 
but first to be one, that he may be truly caUed one. 
Every day to fulfil the commands of God in action. 
To love chastity. To hate nobody. To have no 
jealousy; to endulge no envy. . Not to love con.. 
tention. To avoid self-conceit. To reyerence se- 
niors. To love juniors. To pray for enemies in the 
love of Christ. .lifter a disagreement, to be recon- 
ciled before the going down of the sun. A ud never 
to despair of the lnercy of God." 
He who should examine himself hy suell a rule 
as this, setting aside one or two poin"t5 "hich are 
peculiar to the insìûe of a nwnastery, would surely 


i 
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learn something of a Christian temper; he could not 
use it long without becon1Ïng a better man, or lean.- 
ing how to become so. l\lany others of the regu- 
lations are admirable for the purpose of uniting a 
society of old and young: as the third, whibh directs 
that, in important questions, all shall be called to 
council, "for God often reveals to the youngest and 
simplest minds what is best;" and the thirty-sixth 
and thirty-seventh. which direct the treatlnent of 
the old, and sick, and infifln. But instead of copy- 
ing these for the reader, it may be well to shew by 
an example how they were acted upon in sonle of 
the principal 1110nasteries in England. 
Ingulf, abbot of Croyland, tells us what his own 
practice was. The old monks, who had borne the 
burden and heat of the nay, when they were past 
the ability for active labour, were to have a good 
chamber furnished thern in that part of the Inonas- 
tery called the infirmary, and have a clerk or servant 
specially appointed to wait upon thern, who was to 
receive his allowance of provisions, as was given to 
the squire's servant when his master paid theln a 
visit, in the abbot's hall. The prior was to send to 
the old man every day a young monk to be his com- 
panion, anù to breakfast ar:d dine with him. As for 
tl:e senior himself, he was to sit at home or walk out, 
to go or come, according to his own will and pleasure. 
He might visit the cloisters, the refectory or dining- 
hall, the sleeping-roor), and every other part of the 
monastery, in his monk.s dress or without it, just as 
he pleased. Nothing unpleasant about the affairs of 
the monastery was to be luentioned in his presence. 
Everyone was charged to avoid giving him offence: 
and every thing was to be done for his comfort of 
mind and body, that he might in the utmost peace 
and quietness wait for his latter end. It would not 
be easy to find a 1l10re '()lpasin
 pi cture of the care 
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that Christian love would direct" to rock the cradle 
of declining age."2 
The statutes of Lanfranc and Ingulf prescribed 
the order of divine service to be observed in the 
abbey-churches throughout the year; and we learn 
from them what principal officers there were in every 
large abbey. Next to the abbot came the prior, 
who in the abbot's absence had the chief care of the 
house; and under him were often one or more sub- 
priors. These were al1 removable at the will of the 
ab bot, as all the other officers were. 
Another was the almoner, who had the oversight 
of the alms of the house, which were every day dis- 
tributed at the gate to the poor; and on the anniver- 
sary of the founder, or other benefactors to the mon- 
astery, took charge of the larger gifts or doles whicl: 
were then comlnonly given away in food or clothing. 
He was also to make inquiry for and visit the pOOl 
who needed relief at h01ne. 
Another was the sa crist, or churchwarden, who 
took care of the holy vessels for the comrrlunion, 
which was usually celebrated every day; prepared 
the host, or communion-bread, with his own hands, 
as it was kept distinct from ordinary bread; pro- 
vided the wine, and water to lnix with it; kept the 
altar-cloths neat and clean; and furnished wax can- 
dles for the evening or early morning-service, when 
they were required. It was his business to ring the 
bell at service-time, and to see to the order of burial 
for the dead; for all which duties he was allowed the 
nelp of others to assist him. 
The chamberlain had the care of the dorn1Ïtory, 
provided beds and bedding for the monks, razors, 
scissors, and towels, and the chief part of their 
clothing HIHl shoes. Their beds were commonly 
stuffed with hay or straw. He was also to provide 
2 Letters on the Dark Ages, no. xviii. 
F I' 
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iron tools for shoeing the hm ses of the abbot anll 
prior, and all strangers who visited the abbey. 
The cellarer, or house-steward, had to pIovide all 
the meat and drink used in the nlonastery, whether 
for the 1110nks or strangers; as flesh, fish, fowl, WJne, 
bread-corn, màlt for their ale and beer, as well as 
wood for firing, and all kitchen utensils. 
There was also the hospitaler, or hosteler, who had 
the special charge of the entertainment of guests, 
shewing hospitality to all con1ers, and particularly 
travellers, Leing a chief part of the duties of a n1011- 
astery. He was to have beds, stools or seats, tables, 
towels, napkins, basins, cups, plates, and spoons; and 
servants to wait on him, and bring the food for the 
guests from the cellarer's departlnent. 
There was the 1naster of tlte injirlllary, who with 
his servants had the care of the sick and aged. And 
Îor their especial comfort, he had often a separate 
cook and kitchen, where the food was prepared most 
suitably to their infirnl conùition. 
The llead-cllanter, or precen tor, had the chief 
care of the service in the choir, presided over the 
singing-n1en and organist and choristers, provided 
books for theIn, anù paid thenl their salaries. He 
had also the charge of the abbey-seal, kept the chap- 
ter-book, or record of the proceedings of their public 
business, and furnished parchment, pens and ink for 
the writers, and colours for the painters or draughts- 
men, who adorned the old missals or prayer-books. 
All the order of proceedings was to be under the 
Dlost exact discipline. The rules of St. Benedict 
directed that six hours every day were to be given 
to n1anual labour; and for this purpose there were 
little offices or shops in different parts of the n1onas- 
tery, where the Inonks einployed thenlsel\"es in their 
different occupations. Some wC'r
 the tailors and 
shoemakers of the mon
stery; SOllle worked at.jewel- 
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lery, book-binding, carving or sculpture, or cabinet- 
nlaking; some were writing (\1' painting. To see 
that all at such times were on their duty, some were 
chosen out of the nUluber, persons of tried character 
and prudence, who were called cursito1's, or round- 
goers, whose business it was to go round from tima 
to time separately to the workshops, and, without 
speaking, to notice if any were absent, or standing 
idle, or sitting to talk with their neighbours. 'Vhen 
they were in the church or choir at the night-service, 
they were to go about in the middle of the psalms 
and prayers, carrying a dark lantern; and if they 
found anyone aslepp, to nlake some little sound to 
awake him, or if he slept too fast to be so awaked, 
to open the dark lantern and turn the light full in 
his face. 
There was cOlnnlonly a school kept near the great 
abbeys, and at the expense of the nlonasteries. The 
103s of these schools was one of the public evils felt 
when IIenry VIII. so rapaciously broke up these re- 
ligious house:;. In the beginning of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, A.D. 1562, the speaker of the house of COln- 
mon3, \Yilliams, complained that nlore than a hun- 
dred flouri
hing schools had been destroyed, which 
had been maintained b,' the monasteries, and that 
ignorance had greatly increased frOll1 it. These 
schools, however, do not seem to have done lnuch 
to advance the state of'learning aInong the people. 
The masters were not paid at such a rate as to invite 
the best teachers. John Somerset, who was after- 
wards tutor and physician to king Henry VI., began 
life as master of the grammar-school at J?ury St. 
Edmund's, A.D. 1418. The abbot oî -that rich illOl1- 
astery gave him a salary of forty shillings a year; 
which, even according to the value of money at that 
time, would not be l110re than about the salary of a 
village schoolmaster now; and this was to a 111an 
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who taught arts and languages, and was one of the 
most learned of his period. In earlier times the 
schools were within the abbey; and the children who 
were admitted to them were taught by the monks, 
under the inspection of the prior: but these were 
chiefly intended for the little Inonks, or children 
wh01n their parents, according to the pern1ission of 
this rule, which cannot be conunended, dedicated in 
infauc.y to moukhood, without any choice of their 
own. The neighbours were, however, permitted in 
most monasteries to send their children to these 
schools, where they might, without expense, be 
taught gramlnar and church-music: and no doubt 
ther thus served to keep up a certain degree of ne- 
cessary knowledge. 
The churches of the old Benedictine Inonasteries 
were remarkable in Inany places for their very great 
beauty and Inagnificence. 'Yhatever skill in build- 
ing the Saxons possessed,-and we have seen that 
they had skill enough to erect arched roofs, and 
ornamental windows, and pillars supporting towers, 
-still it was far outdone by the Norman church- 
Inen, who began, very soon after they were possessed 
of the English bishoprics and abbeys, every where to 
pull down the old churches, and raise up new ones 
on a scale of much greater magnificence. And, in- 
deed, the early Nonnan architects, whether church- 
lnen and monks, or professional builders, soon at- 
tained to an excellencp. and skill which now, at the 
distance of five or six hundred years, we adn1ire, but 
cannot imitate. The best attelnpts at church-archi- 
tecture which are made now are but imperfect copies 
fronl the models which they have left. 
Iuch ig- 
norance has prevailed upon this subject; and for a 
long time these building-s ""f're treated with a ha5e 
contempt, bY' persons who lweI no other notion of 
architecture than to raise up ll
ly high brick wall
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with holes through then} for windows. But now 
that this excellent art has been revived, Englishmen 
bave begun to feel a proper pride in these noble 
monuments of the piety and large charity of their 
forefathers. The old abbey-churc1]es which are Jet 
left have been restored from the mutilation and 
shameful disfigurements which they had suffered; 
and though more yet remains to be done, enough 
is done already to remo"e what was a crying na- 
tional disgrace. 3 Among the Benedictine churches 
still remaining to this day, are to be reckoned, St. 
Alban's, which, except the Saxon portions yet left, 
was begun in the time of Lan franc and 'Villiam the 
Conqueror, but has received some later alterations; 
'Vestminster Abbey, which, though handson1ely built 
by Edward the Confessor, was rebuilt in Henry III.'s 
time, chiefly at that king's expense; Selby Abbey, 
founded by the Conqueror himself; Tewksbury, in 
Gloucestershire; Rums
y, in the New Forest, Rants, 
the beautiful church of an old Benedict:ne nunnery, 
founded by bishop Ethelwold, in king Edgar's reign; 
Peterborough, turned, happily, into a cathedral- 
church at the Reformation; Bath, Gloucester, and 
Ch
ster, preserved by the same n1eans ; Shrewsbury, 
Great l\Ialv
rn, and Brecon. Among those of 
qual 
magnificence shamefully destroyed, in Inany cases 
to the great injury of religion, (for whatever became 


B Bishop Tanner, who wrote about one hundred )Tears ago, 
says of the old abbeys: "they were really noble buildings, 
though not actually so grand and neat, yet perhaps as much 
admired in their times as Chelsea and Greenu:ich hospitals nr, 
now I" This amiable man -was a loyer of antiquity; yet thi!. 
was all he ventured to say against the miser
ble notions of his 
time. The great archbishop Fenelon, -who lived in France at 
the same period, compares a style of\'icious ornament in speak- 
ing to the style of one of the cathedrals built by our X orman 
forefathers in l'ormandy! Such was English and Frel1ch taste 
in the beginning of the last century. 
F F 2 
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. 
of' the ulonks, the churches ought to ha\re been 
spared,) were Hamsey and Thorney, Hunts; Tavi- 
stock, Devon: Colchester; Hyde Abbey, near \Vin- 
chester; St. .A.ugustine's, Canterbury, the abode of 
the first English n1Ïssion, now, all but the beautiful 
gateway, utterly levelled to the ground; Croyland 
and Spalding, Lincolnshire; Reading Abbey, the 
foundation and burial-place of Henry I.; Bury St. 
Edmund's; Glastonbury; l\Iahnsbury; Evesham; 
'Vhitby; and St. l\Iary's, York ;-not to mention 
some hundreds of priories and lesser religious houses; 
king Alfred's nunnery, founded for his daughter at 
Shaftsbury; king Edward the Elder's, at \Vílton, 
and Inany n10re: of all which, scarcely, in one or 
two places, any trace is to be found. 
The portion of the buildings next in beauty to 
the churches was the chapter-house, or council- 
chmnber, where all rose at t.he coming of the abbot, 
and received hinl with every mark of reverence. 
The style of homage and respect paid by the mem- 
bers of these religious houses to their superiors was 
in a
ordance with the homage paid by vassals to 
their lord; but when the power of the abbot seemed 
to exceed the rules, it lnight be checked by the de.. 
cision of the chapter. The practice of obedience is, 
doubtless, one of the hardest things for human na- 
ture to learn; and no institution provided for it so 
well as the n10nasteries, if it could have been always 
duly regulated and limited. But the abbots, like 
the bishops, in Norman times often becan1e great 
barons, and took more than thcir share both of 
the reyenues and government. The style of these 
beautiful buildings 111ay be judged of fr0111 those 
which still remain in the precincts of our cathedrals, 
particularly at Salisbury. 
Adjoining the church and chapter-house were 
the cloisters; where the n10nks read, or walked and 
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conversed, and where the children sometimes were 
brought to iay their lessons in summer-weather to 
the prior. The refectory, or dining-hall, was often 
a part of the building of great size and beauty; but 
of this few specimens yet remain. The dormitory, 
where the n10nks slept in a common chan1ber, was 
a large upper room, sometimes built over the clois- 
tel's; and in large nlonasteries there were sometimes 
more than one. Old and young were to sleep in 
the same apartment-and not the young alone- 
that the presence of the aged might serve as a check 
to inùiscreet mirth. There were to be not fewer 
than from ten to twenty in one chamber; and they 
haJ a lamp burning. 
In every great abbey there was a large room 
called the scriptory, or writing-room; where several 
writers were employed in copying books for the use 
of the library, or to supply religious persons who 
sought Gome portion of Scripture or a devotional 
treati')
. They also frequently copied SOllie parts 
of the writings of the fathers, or the Latin classics, 
and made histories and chronicles. The abbots of 
St. Alban's did good service in this way. The abbot 
Paul built the scriptory in Lanfranc's time, which 
had afterwards an estate settled separately upon it; 
and John 'Vhethamsted, an abbot, who built a new 
Iibrary in Henry VI.'s reign, is said to have had 
copies of eighty different works nlade while he was 
abbot. The same was done at GJastonbury, at St. 
Augustine's, Canterbury, at Bury St. Edlllund's, and 
other places; for the larger monasteries were all 
careful of their libraries. 4 


4 " Libraries were formed in all the Inonasteries, and 
schools founded in them, for teaching the literature of the 
times." - Bp. PORTE US, vol. ii. Serm. vii. It has been sug- 
gested to the writer, since the first edition of this work ap- 
peared, that this assertion wants confirmation. Perhaps it is 
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The rules of St. Benedict advise his lIlonks to 
have their abbeys situated near a running stream, 
that they nlay have a n1ÎIl on the premises. This 
was generally observed. They ,vere also to have a 
garden, a bakehouse and brewhouse, that there might 
be as little ne d as possible for sending abroad for 
!.heir supplies. And, for the same reason, they were 
recomn1ended to have all necessary arts practised 
among themselves, that they might supply themselves 
with clothing, and whatever else they wanteù. As 
the abbeys beca1ne Inore rich, these arts, however, 
were not exercised so much by the monks as by the 
SCf\.ants of the monaster)'. And it lnust be conf
ssed 
that learning did not advance an10ng them in the 
san1(' proportion as manual labour decreased. 
It was con1mon for the early Norman kings to 
COlne and keep Christmas, or other of the chief feasts 
of the Church, in some of the principal monasteries, 
as Hyde Abbey, near Winchester, Westn1inster, or 
St. Alban's. This was the time when the abbot's 
hospitality was most especially exerted, as the num- 
ber of retainers the kings brought with them was no 
trifle. At St. Alban's, in Henry III.'s time, there 
was stabling provided for three hundred horses. 
The Benedictines, as they were the most ancient 
and numerous, so they were much the richest order 
of monks in England. The Saxon kings and nobles, 
particularly in Dunstan's time, had given theln large 
Dlanors and estates; and the native Englisll, as well 
as the Normans, seenl to have been chiefly attached 


too general; for the lesser monasteries, priories, and cells, were 
usually without libraries: but when John Boston, the monk of 
Bury St. Edmund's, travelled round to make his catalogue of 
all the books in different abbeys, about A.D. 1400, he found more 
than two hundred libraries containing books fit to be entered 
in his catalogue, being various works of near seven hundred 
authors, beside various copies of the Scriptures. and comments. 
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to them. A great number of bishops were taken 
before and after the Conquest fr01n their 1110naste- 
ries; and the three archbishops who presiùed next 
after the Conquest, and others in the following 
reigns, were Benedictines. It was to this ortier, 
also, that those who were called mitred abhots or 
mitred priors belonged; of whom twenty-nine had 
commonly the dignity of peers in parliament, rank- 
ing, like bishops, as barons. But this was at a later 
period, after the reign of I--Ienry III. The first N 01'- 
lnan kings did not govern by parliaments. 
II. The next order in the rank of time was that 
of the CL U8IACS. It was founded by Odo of Clugny 
in Burgundy, as has been already Inentioned,5 frolll 
whose monastery it took its name. The.se nlonks 
were, indeed, only a reformed order of Benedictines. 
They IÏ\'ed under their rule, and wore the same dress, 
a black frock or cassock, with a white tunic or wool- 
len shirt underneath, and a black hood or cowl to put 
over the head. The nUllS wore a dress of like colour. 
Shortly after the Conquest, \Yilliam, ear] \Yarenne, 
son-in-law to the Conqueror
 and one of his richest 
barons, brought these monks into England, anù 
built their first house at Lewes in Sussex, about 
A.D. 1077. In the reign of Henry I. it was an order 
in some esteem anlong the Normans; and an at- 
tempt was made to turn sonle of the old Benedictine 
abbeys into Cluniac priories; but it did not succeed. 
The English monks were not favourable to this 
order, wnich was rather a French than an English 
one. Its houses were for thf' nlost part filled with 
Korman or French monks; and they were all subject 
to the abbot of Clugny, who sometimes, when he 
had interest enough with the pOpf'; levied contri. 
butions upon the prim'iE's in England. This was not 
<.lone at first, howe\'er, but whf'n the authority of the 
5 See I). 227. 
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pope was at its height. There was in Henry I.'s 
t.ime an en1Ïnently good and lparned man at the 
head of the order, Peter the Venerable, abbot of 
Clugny, who in A.D. 1130 paid a visit to England 
I-Ie had an honourable reception; and by his advice. 
an Englishman, called Robert of Ryton, who had 
been on a crusade and taken prisoner by the Sara- 
cens, attempted to translate :\'lahomet's Koran, which 
he had brought from the East, to give the Christians 
in Europe a better knowledge of the religion of 
that iUlpostor. This was the fir
t beginning of the 
knowledge of the languages of the East. The prin.. 
cipal Cluniac house in England, besides that at 
Lewes, was afterwards the abbey of Bern10ndsey, in 
Southwark. There were never n10re than twenty 
of these houses in the country. 
III. THE CISTERCIANS, also, like the Cluniacs, 
a reformed order of Benedictines, were much n10re 
numerous. They derived their name from Cisteaux 
or Citeaux, a village in the san1e province where 
Clugny is situated, between Dijon and Chalons. 
Here an Englishman, Stephen Harding, who had 
gone to try his religious fortunes abroad about the 
beginning of Henry I.'s reign, had become abbot of 
a little abbey. He was not the first founder of the 
new sect; but when Robert of l\Iolème, "ho had 
attempted to keep together a society there, had left 
it for want of encouragement, he persevered, and was 
enabled at last to succeed. The Cluniacs had abated 
sompthillg of the rigorous labour enjoined by Bene- 
dict, and professed to keep Inore to reading and im- 
provElnent of the mind. On the contrary, the Cis- 
tercians chose rather to increase the bodily labour; 
whence the abbot Pf'tc>r charged thenl with pre- 
ferring the part of l\Iartha, cumbered with Innch 
sen-ing, to the part of l\Iary, who sat at the feet of 
-:hrist, and heard his word. Stephen I-Iarding was 
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growing old at the head of his small society, but 
perspvered in his discipline of silence, watching, and 
fasting; till in A.D. 11] 3, he was rewarded by the 
arrival of the famous ST. BERNARD, followpd by 
thirty companions, who can1e to enlist themselve8 as 
lnonks of the Cistercian order. From that time it 
began rapidly to flourish; St. Bernard's excellent 
talents and remarkable piety made him in his life- 
time the most influential person in Christendom. 
'Villiam Giffard, bishop of , Vine hester, in A.D. 1128, 
founded the fir:;t Cistercian abbey in England, at 
'Vaverley, in Surrey. The beautiful ruined abbey 
of Tintern on the \Vye was founded three years after. 
Then, in A.D. ] 132, \Yalter l'Espec, a baron in the 
north, founded the still more beautiful abbey of Rie- 
val; Roger de l\Ioubray, a few years later, was the 
founder of Byland; and Thurstan encouraged the 
prior of the Benedictine
 at St. )Iary"s, York, to 
found Fountains. The order reached its height of 
power in A.D. 1145, when Eugeue III., a Cistercian 
and pupil of St. Bernard's, becan1e pope. King Ste- 
phen had appointed his nephew \Villian1 to succeed 
Thurstan at York; but the Yorkshire Cistercians 
persuaded the chapter of the cathedral to elect for 
archbishop Henry 1\Iurdoch, abbot of Fountains; 
and by the help of pope Eugene they gained their 
point. It continued in favour long afterwards, when 
king Edward I., though he was jealous of the power 
of other monasteries, founded the Cistercian abbey 
of ,r ale Royal. 
The Ci
tercians were called white n10nks, fronl 
their dress, which was a white frock or cassock, over 
which thpy wore a biack cloak whE'n they were 
beyond the walls of the mOlJastery. . Their abbeys, 
which have all been ruined, are still left in their ruins 
in the 10,'ely 8POts where they were first fixed by the 
(jisciples of Bernard, out of the way of the comluon 
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baunts of men, in lonely lnountain.valleys, where 
they taught the barren wilderness to su1Ïle. Bernard 
hin1self was guided by his peculiar piety to make 
choice of such places: "Believe Ine," he says to 
Henry ::\1 urdoch, "you will find Ulore lessons in the 
woods than in books. Trees and stones will teach 
you what you cannot learn froln masters. 6 Have you 
forgotten how it is written, He lnade him to suck 
lzoney out of the rock, and oil out of the flinty rock? 
(Deut. xxxii. 13.) You have need not so much of 
reading, as of prayer: and thus may God open your 
heart to understand his law and his commandments." 
No doubt such was the feeling of Inany of our coun- 
trymen who dwelt at Tintern, or at Fountains and 
Rieval. But here, as the early Benedictines had re- 
claimed the ularsh-lands, 80 the Cistercians reclaimed 
the moors. No Ulan who surveys the places which 
they chose for their dwellings, but 111ust wonder at 
the patient industry and love of toil, alnidst the 
glories of nature, but without her wealth, by which 
they raised those graceful churches to hymn the 
praisps of redell1ption in the desert; and where the 
wrathful Conqueror had left a waste without inha. 
bitant, covered the hills with sheep, and made the 
valleys stand thick with corn; and planted orchards, 
dug fi
hponds, and laid out gardens. They laboured, 
and others have entered into their labours: it is well; 
but let us confess that Bernard of Clairval had the 
spirit of a saint, and the soul of a Christian patriot, 
to guide his choice; for what lnodern sect has con- 
ferred such benefit upon thcir country as the labo 
rious Bernardines? 


(j One impulse from a verna.l wood 
l\Iay teach you more of man, 
Of moral evil and of good, 
ThJ_' n all the sages can. 
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RIEV..\.L ABBEY. 
There were about one hundred houses of Cister- 
cian 1110nks and nuns when Henry VIII. destrorecl 
theIn. SOllle of the most remarkable, besides those 
founded by king John and Edward I., already men- 
tioned,. ,yere Furness in Lancashire) founded by king 
Stephen; Lantony, 1tlonmouthshire; J orval or J er- 
yaux, and ICirkstall, Yorkshire; 
Ielrose, in Scot- 
land; Vale Crusis, Denbighshire, and several others 
in 'Vales; and "
or oburn, Combermere and other 
choice 
pots, where English noblemen haye turned 
the whole abode of monkhood to a scene of more en- 
lightened, if llot more generous, hospitality of their 
own. .A nd no doubt a sense of the ::.'eligion ,,-hich 
once hallowed those abodes has often taught their 
new po
sessors to make them stìll a house of refuge 
for the oppressed, and a seat of more discerning 
charity. 
Reader, if you are led to yi
it one of these spots, 
rcvere the religion which chose such places of earthly 
GO 
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journ; anù believe t11at, however blemished by 
mistaken vows, and disgraced sometimes by foul de.. 
partures frOl11 the promise in which it began, yet 
true piety and mercy raised those stones; and while 
you are thankful that snch retreats are no longer 
needed for those who would lh'e to God apa.rt, se- 
cured from wrong, grant that, if they ,vere, no fittér 
scene of retireluent could be found I 
IV. THE CARTHUSIANS were a sect who did 
110t aim to be numerous, but Iather prided thelu- 
selves on being select and few. Bruno of Cologne, a 
priest of the cathedral in that city, was their founder, 
about A.D. 1084. Their discipline was strict and 
severe; and their dress coarse, and so contrived 
::5 aln10st to disfigure their persons. They had no 
abbot, but were Undf'f a superior, who was called 
the grand prior. Their laws professed to limit very 
narro\vly the quantity of land and the number of 
flocks anrl herds they should possess. Ther had 
bút nine houses in England, the first being îounded 
at \Vithanl, Sonlerset, A.D. 1181; and the most re- 
n1arkable, that 1vhich is still called the Charterhouse, 
London, now the excellent Thomas Sutton's school 
and hospital; and the priory of Shene in Surrey, 
founded by king Henry V. This sect produced some 
rnen of very strict and holy ]ife, particularly I-Iugh, 
bishop of Lincoln, whose name is in the calendar for 
November the seventeenth. Even the wicked and 
dissolute king John shewed respect to his renlains; 
when happening to be at Lincoln for a meeting with 
the Scottish king, hearing that the bishop was about 
to be carried to his grave, he took his place with king 
,A.Iexander atnong the pall-bearers 
These were the only orders of nlonks, properly 
so called, which were est a bli:::.lH'Ll in England; if we 
except a few hous
s of the monks of Grandmont, 
and otlier French monks and nuns, which decayed 
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he fore the Reformation. But there were also orders 
of priests called REGULAR CA:NO:NS, or clergymen 
living under a common rule, to which rule also cer- 
tain communities of females subjected themselvP3, 
like the other orùers of nuns. 
I. AUGUSTI:N CANOKS. They took their name 
frOIn the great St. Augustine, bishop of Hippo in 
Africa, A.D. 395; but their order was not founded till 
the time of pope .A.lexander II., 1061. They came 
into England in the reign of Henry I., were very fa- 
yourably received, and soon rivalled the Benedictine 
monks in public esteeUl. They had in all about one 
hundred and seventy houses, dispersed in almost 
every quarter of the kingdom: I)f which the largest 
were at Plympton, Devon; at Carlisle; at Chick, 
or St. Osith's, Essex; at Leicester; at St. Bartho- 
Ionlew's, London; at 'Valsingham, Norfolk, where 
they had a relnarkable image and chapel of the 
blessed Virgin, which drew the ignorant people to 
make superstitious pilgrimages, and present costly 
offerings, believing that some miraculous power re- 
sided there) shortly before the Reformation; at Hagh- 
InOH Abbey, Shropshire; Cirencc!":ter; at Oseney, 
near Oxford; Newstead Abbey, Notts; at Bristol, 
which is now the cath.-dral-church; at Kenilworth, 
"r arwickshire; and Gisborough, Bridlington, and 
the beautiful Bolton Abbey, Yorkshire. They were 
not all alike in dress, but were commonly called black 
canons; wearing a long black cassock with a white 
rochet o'.er it, antI over all a black cloak or hood. 
The monks always shaved their chins; but the ca- 
nons wore their beards) and caps or bonnets on their 
heads instead of cowls. 
II. PREMONSTRANTS, or white canons, who wore 
a white cassock, and the rest of their dress white 
instead of black. In other respects their rule we.s 
the same. The chief of their house5:, which were 
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thirty-five in lluluber, ,vas 'Velbeck Abbey, N otts 
Their nan1e ,vas derived fr0111 Prenlol1stré, a town of 
Picarcly, in France, where the superior ofthi:3 order 
resided. 
III. GILBERTINES. This ,vas an order of canons 
of English foundation, having heen settled under a 
rule of a Linc
lnshire priest, called Gilbert of Se111- 
pringhan1, A.D. 1148. The rule was made for both 
1nen and 'VOnlel1, out of the two rules.of St. Benedict 

uld the Augustin canons; the 'VOlllen liying chiefly 
like the Cistercian nuns, and the lllen like the Au- 
gustins. The order ,vas acceptable to many poor 
fe1uales in the n1Îsera1le reign of Stephen; and Gil- 
hert is said to have enlisted fifteen hundred of thenl 
in the course of a fe\v years. The peculiarity of hi
 
plan ,vas, that he Luilt his convents for n1en and 
'VOillen adjoining each other, with separate apart- 
111ents for each. It is said to have been llHlCh nlore 
popu]ar ,vith the gentler sex than ,vith the other. 
There were twenty-five houses of Gi:lbert-ines, chiefly 
in Linco]nshire and Y orksbire, the principal being 
at Se111pringham, and 'Vattol1, in the Et1st Riding, 
,,,
hich still in part renlail1s. This last house bore no 
very high character when it ,vas first instituted; and 
the order itself seenlS to have heen ill-contl'ived 
though the founder is said to have been an hone
t 
simple-nlinded nlan. He died A.D. 1181, at the 
extraordinary age of one hundred and six. 
Lastly; ,ve lllust briefly Inelltion the t,,-ro 'MILl'" 
T.ARY ORDERS which arose at this ren1al'kaLIe perioa 
out of the crusades, and were a striking proof in 
themsel,-res, ho,v c01npletely the spirit of war had 
seized upon the l11Ïnds of 111cn, since they could thu:-; 
turn 'val' into a service of religion. 
T. THE I
KIGHTS OF 81', J OII
, or Hosl'
taler
, 
had their nanle from a hospital built at J erusale111 
for the use of pilgrin1s COlning to the IIo]y Lanù, 
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and dedicated to St. John the Baptist. Their busi- 
ness there was to f'ntertain pilgrims at that hospital, 
anù to defend them from the Saracens as they went 
and return.ed. Godfrey of Bouillon, and Baldwin, the 
two first kings of Jerusalem, favoured these knights, 
finding them servic{'abie in their wars with the 
ra- 
hometans. They soon spread into societies about 
Europe; and after a hundred and fifty years frOlll 
their first beginning are said to ha,'e possessed niuc- 
teen thousand manors in different parts of Christen- 
dom. It was not long after their first appearance, 
when they came over into England, and had a house 
built for them in London. This stooù near Smith- 
field Bar, where the ancient gateway 111ay still be 
seen; and it became onc of the richest houses be- 
longing to any religious order in England. Their 
superior was held of such dignity, that he sat as the 
first baron of the lay barons in parliament. Their 
dress, oyer their armonI', was a black cloak with a 
,rhite cross upon the fore-part of it. 
II. TIlE KXIGHTS TE:.\IPLARS were instituted 
A.D. 1118, about thirty years later than the Hospi- 
talers, and were named from their having apartments 
first given them by king Baldwin near the sup- 
posed site of the Jewish temple, in his own palace 
erected there. The ru:e of both these orders was 
like that of the Augustin canons; hut the Templars 
wore a white cloak, instead of a black one, with a red 
('ross on their left shoulder. They came into Eng- 
land early in king Stephen's reign, and first gained 
possession of a house in HcIborn, but afterwards re' 
1110,.ed to the place now called froln then1 the Tenì- 
pIe; where they ha,-e left a beautif'ltl church, and 
some of their tombs may yet be seen ill it. This was 
their chief po
session and head-quarters in England; 
but they had other houses in towns and in the 
country. Theiì hOllse5 were caned prpceptorie
J as 
G G 2 
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the Knights Hospitalers' were called comluanùries 
Their superior was called the Inaster of the Temple, 
as the chief of the Hospitalers was called the grand 
prior of St. John. 
The Templars were the only religious order 
. which was not allowed to renlain here till the Re- 
formation. They lasted only about two hundreù 
years; when in A.D. 1312, king Eùwarù II. received 
a bull frOlll pope Clement V. for their suppression, 
and directing hin1 to give their estates to the order 
of I-Io'3pitalers. He refused to execute the last part 
of the pope's instructions for about a tweivelllonth; 
but this poor prodigal king was not able to keep the 
property in his own hands. He was in the n1Ïdst of 
trouble with his own barons, and wanted the pope's 
friendship, that he lnight ha'"e his name to use 
against then1. He was therefore obliged to 111ake 
over the estates to the grand prior; and thus that 
order continued to hold then1 till the tin1e of Henry 
VIII., when the whole l1uluber of their commandries 
amounted to eight and twenty. The history of these 
two orders belongs to the history of the crusades. 
There were, besides an these abbeys and religious 
houses, a great nun1ber of ALIEN PRIORIES, founded 
on the plan \vhich Edward the Confessor had begun, 
in subjection to foreign abbeys. The Norman kings 
or barons, who had a kind of family-interest in some 
of the N orn1an abbeys, gave lands to them in Eng- 
land; on which the Norman monks built priories, 
or cells, which was the name given to the snlallest 
kind of religious house. These alien priories were 
all broken up before the Reformation. 'Yhen our 
kings lost Normandy, there was no prudence in let- 
ting .abbots, who were become subject to France, 
kef'p hold of English lands or manors. Edward III. 

eiz('d on them, before he made war upon France; 
and ill the second year of H('nry V., an act of par- 
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liament was passed, 'Which put an end to then), A.D. 
1414. 
Such is a short account of the religious societies 
that sprang up as thickly in these warlike and trou. 
bled times, as ever did the new sects of Protestants 
in the civil wars of king Charles I. and the Covenan- 
ters. Such changes are the fruit of troublpd times 
anà evil days. In part they repair the e,-il; bu, 
the
" brmg their own evil with then1. 
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J3F.C,KE.T A:\D HEXRY II. STEPHEX L.\:XGTO
 AXD KI
G 
JOH
. THE CLERGY FORBIDDE
 TO )IAIlRY. 
IARRIKD 
JUSHOPS AXD PRIESTS AFTERWARDS. 


I pr:ty JOu, 
When )-OU shall these unlucky deeds relate, 
Speak of me as I am; nothing extenuate, 

or set down aught in malice. 


SU-\KSPEAnE. 


/
 HE plan of this little work will not allow 
room for any long account of a per- 
son who is C'olnnlonly brought in to fill 
lllany pages in the history of the reign 
of king Henry II., the eminent Tno:\IAs 
BECKET, archbishop of Canterbury, A.D. 1162-70. 
This unfortunate prelate has not been treated with 
nutCh tenderness by 1110dern historians who have un- 
dertaken to write àccounts of this period of English 
history. "His whole conduct," "-e are told, " was 
odious and cüntC'l1lptible, and his industry direct
d 
to the pursuit of objects pernicious to mankind."1 
There is, indeed, little sat
sfaction to be deriyed 
fron1 a view of the cOJlduct of either party in the 
dispute; but sOlnethinJ of re;õ:pect is due to one 
who chose rather to sacrifice hi
 life than abandon 
the principles for which he had long contended 
under a conviction of their truth. A nel a jung- 
Jnent of the cause, for which he was cruel1y mur- 
1 David II umc. 
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dered, will best be fonned from a short statement 
of the facts. 
It has been seen that the Saxon kings governed 
England with the help and advice of their \Viten- 
agemot, or council of wise men, an assembly which 
answered very much to our present houses of par- 
liament. It was an a5
embly which lllet once a year 
or oftener, wherever the kings kept their Christ- 
mas, Easter, or 'Yhitsuntide. Bishops, and earls, and 
abbots, and thanes, who had property of a certain 
yalue, were all entitled to a seat in it. It was the 
chief court of justice, as well as the public council 
of the nation; and the kings could do nothing of im- 
portance-nay, they could not dispose of their own 
estates by win, \vithout the consent of this counci1. 2 
\Yhen the seven kingdoms were united by Egbert 
(for there was no independent kingdom except in 
snch provinces as were held Ly the Danes, after his 
tinIes), this king, with his son Ethelwolf, gave a 
charter, signed by his earls and thanes met in \Yiteu- 
agemot at \Yilton, A.D. 838, in which he confirnlCd 
to archbi
hop Ceolnoth the liberty and property 
of the churches and monasteries in Kent, with the- 
right of electing bi
hops and abbots, on condition- 
that they should acc('pt him and his successors as, 
their patrons and protectors, as the kings of Kent 
had been before. 
\Vhen 'Yilliam the Conqueror came to bc king' 
of England, he did not like these frequent parlia- 
ments; and, first of aU, he took away from them all' 
their authority as a court of justice, by setting up' 
the court called the King's Hall, which consisted of 
the great men who attended at his palace, as the lord 
high constable, the lord mareschal, the lord high ste- 
ward, the high chamberlain, the lord chancellor, who 


2 King Alfred's "-ill. 
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kept the king's seal and exan1ined all his letters and 
grants which were to pass under his name, the lord 
treasurer, who was his chief adyiser about taxes, 
and a few of the chief barons, wh01n the king might 
choose to summon. These were assisted by SOIne 
persons learn d in the laws, who were commonly 
Norman clergynlen. They were called the king's 
justices; the chief of then1, who had great power in 
the state, being di
tinguished bY' the title of chief 
justice. This king's hall, which afterwards was fixed 
at 'Yestrninster, beæme 
he final court of appeal in 
aU causes; and the old shire-lnoots, or county-courts, 
of the Saxons, had very little power left. 
In the next place, \Yilliam the Conqueror de- 
stroyed the freedom of tht: Sa"{on parliament, hy 
making it no longer a matter of right for those who 
had a seat in it, but sumuloning only such barons as 
he pleased; and, instead of allowing then1 to Ineet 
once or oftener every year, he assenlbled then1 only 
as it suitf-d his o\\'n pleasure. Thus, instead of a 
free government, the persons who composed the 
council of state, and those who had the administer- 
ing of the laws, were to be appointed, controlled, 
and removed, according to the absolute will of the 
sovereign. 
There was only one of the institutions of the 
country which the Conqueror left free from these 
encroachments. This was the Church, which was 
still to be governed by its own law
, as it had bee:. 
in Saxon times; but in order to prevent bishops 
from interfering at the county-courts, where in 
Saxon times they used to sit with the sheriff, they 
were now bidden to try all causes, in which they 
er their archdeacons were concerned, in courts of 
their 0\\ n, according to the canons and laws by 
which bishops were guided. This separation, which 

as intended to diminish the powf'r of the Church, 
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In fact increased it. The punishment5 inflicted 
l
 
the X orman courts of justice were not much differ- 
ent from those sometimes inflicted in the Saxon 
times, but they were cruelly multiplied for the most 
petty offences. l\laiming of hand or foot, putting 
out the eyes, branding, and the like, were Inost 
comnlon. In Saxon titnes, every man might follow 
his gaIl1e, or invite his friend to do it, on his own 
estate. But \Villiam made it a high privilege, granted 
to very few; and turned large tracts of country 
into forests, driving out the inhabitants, that he 
might preserve beasts of chase for his own sport. 
Under his forest-laws, if a man slew hart or hind, 
hare or partridge, he was to lose his eyesight. Loss 
of life, which under the Saxon laws was of rare oc- 
currence, was now so common, that we read of forty 
or fifty suffering at one assize. This cruelty alone 
led persons to seek admission into some of the lower 
orders of the priesthood, that they nlight be rather 
punished by hard penances, than be tried and sen- 
tenced without a jury; for this institution, founded 
by Alfred, if not earlier, was also takf'n away for a 
full century after the Conquest. And the bishops 
and higher clergy natura]]y were disposed to extend 
the jUl isdiction of their own courts; while the kings, 
becoming jealous of their power, sought to deprive 
them of it. 
Thus matters stood, when Henry- II. raised 
Becket, an Englishman born in London of parent; 
who were of the higher class of citizens, to the pr-:. 
Inacy. He had been his chancellor, and, as a merr:- 
bel' of the king's hall or high court of justice, had 
shared his counsels; he had also been his cOlllpanicn 
in l110re private hours, and was his intimate friend. 
There can be no doubt, that, by' raising hirn to the 
highest place in the Church, the king expected to 
find in him a Dlan altogether fitted to aid his own 
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intentions of changing the laws under which the 
Church was governed. But Becket, immediate}v on 
becoming archbishop, gave up his chancellor's office, 
changed his dre:5s and habit fronl that of a lawyer's 
robes to a prelate's lniti'e and cope; wore sackcloth 
next to his body; and soon made it appear that his 
mind was equally changed. He refused to appoint 
a friend of the king's to be archdeacon of Canter- 
bury; and he declined giving his pastoral blessing 
to a bad man, l1aIued Clarelubald, who had been 
made abbot of St. Augustine's. 
Other quarrels arose between Becket and sOIne 
of the barons of Kent, one of wholn he eXCOlnnnl- 
nicated. This gave the king great offence; for he 
thought his authority dishonoured" when his knights, 
who held their lands by his grant, were eXCOlllll1U- 
nicated without his leave. And the use of eXCOll1- 
munication for slight occasions, private quarrels and 
the like, was one of the bad practices of the Church 
in these troubled times. 
But now came the great contest. Henry called 
together a council of the realm,-it is incorrect to 
call this a parlianlent, as many writers do,-con- 
sisting of the two archbishops, twel ve of the bishops, 
and forty-three lay barons, at Clarendon near Salis- 
bury, on the 25th of January, A.D. 1164. I-Iere 
he laid before them some laws, which he called the 
customs of England, for bringing all the Church- 
!aws under the control of the king's hall, subjecting 
the courts of the arc hbiEhop and other bishops to 
an appeal to the king's chief justice; in other words, 
to lnake the whole go\'ernnlent of the Church depend 
upon what the king, with his council of state, should 
appoint for its laws. 'Ve Illust not judge of this 
di-spute by the state of goverlll1lf'nt and law as it is 
now, or as it has been for some tinle past; but lllust 
a!i;k how things were in Becket's time. On th(' one 
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side, the nunIber of persons exenIpteù from the j uris- 
diction of the king's courts had increased in such a 
way as to create a public inconvenience: for under 
the name of clergy were included not 'Jnly priests 
and deacons, but sub-deacons, acolytes, and others 
who filled offices like those of beadles and sextons 
in our time; and not only these, but the officers 
and domestic sen'ants of bishops, abùots, and other 
dignified ecclesiastics. l\Iany of these had nothing 
clerical aùout them but the name; and sonIe, to eke 
out a maintenance, appear to have exercised need- 
ful arts, to have kept shops and e'"en taverns. The 
king's party complained that these persons presumed 
on their immunity fronl the comnlon law, that many 
disorders were committed by them, and even hOlni- 
cides were not unfrequent; which nlight be true in 
an age when almost all went armed, and if a fray 
ensued, bloorl would often follow. 
The occasion which was taken for this motion 
of the king's wa:; an offence of still deeper dye. .A. 
wicked priest in the diocese of Salisbury, where this 
council was held, had comlnitted murder. For this 
crime he had been sentenced bv a Church-court to 
perpetual penance and imprisonl
ent in a monastery; 
a kind of punishment not unlike that inflicted on cul- 
prits in penitentiaries: it was very lately practised in 
Spanish monasteries; and was often so severe, con- 
sisting of hard fan'. so
itude, and silence, that many 
have thought it worse than death. But the king 
demanded that such offenders, whether clergy or 
]ayuIen, shouJd be tried in his courts, and, if guilty, 
suffer the highest penalty of the law. The punish- 
ment he required was according to the law of God; 
J)ut it was not, as he represented it, according to 
the customs of England; for the old English laws 
llnposrd this perpetual penance, sometimes adding 
HI! 
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bauisluuent, but they left the culprit in the power 
of the Church. 4 
0_ the other hand, these constitutions of Cla- 
rendon went to establish the great grievance, unùer 
which the Church had suffered in the time of It ufus 
anù Henry I., that when bishopric, abbey, or priory 
should be vacant, it should be placed in the king's 
hands, and he should receive the revenues, as if 
it had been part of his own domain; that the per- 
sons should be elected by him in council, by what- 
ever councillors he should be pleased to call. To 
cvl:sent. to such a law was plainly to deliver up tñe 
Church, her goods, chattels, and estates, to the will 
of a despot, who might pillage it and deprive it of its 
Ininisters and pastors without 
heck or control. In 
fact, I-Ienry II.,-who has been called" the greatest 
prince of his time for wisdom, virtue, and abilities; 
whose character, in public as well as in private life, 
is ahnost without a blemish; who possessed every 
accomplishment both of body and mind, which 
n1akes a man either estimable or aIniable."5-besides 
a few in3tances of shorter duration, held the see of 
Lincoln alone in his own hands for seventeen years, 
while his base-born son received the incolne. 
Becket signed these acts of the council of Cla- 
rendon, but revoked his assent to them, and ap" 
pealed to the pope, who refused to confirm theine 
The king, not daring, as it seems, to impeach him 
for disobedience to laws so enacted, took another 
way to drive hiin to 
ubmission. He accused hinl 
for not appearing in person, but sending a deputy 
to appear for hiIl1, to a sumU10ns he had received; 
and the council at Northampton sentenced all his 
goods to be confiscated. This was in October fol.. 
4 Laws of Alfred, Ethelred, and Henry I. 

 H ume, Rist. of Engl. chap. ix. 
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:owillcr. He was also accused of some breach of 
o 
trust in his chancellorship three or four years be- 
fore; but this charge it is scarcely possible for any 
one to suppose to have been nlore than a pretence. 
He behaved at this council with great courage and 
firmness, having almost all the bishops and barons, 
by fear or favour, or honestly thinking it the best 
course, united against him; and then seeing there 
was no safety for his property or personal liberty, he 
secretly withdrew to France. 
'Vfth what fortitude he endured a banishment of 
six years in that country, persevering in the strong 
resolve of a n1Índ made up to abide the worst, sted- 
fa3t in the midst of the greatest dangers, with the 
pope and king of France now favouring him and 
now deserting his cause, it would take too long a 
space to relate. One or two fact
, commonly omitted 
by the modern historians, respecting the nluch-praised 
sovereign who drove him to seek that place of refuge, 
i t may be well to lHen tion. 
King I-1enry I!., provoked at the good reception 
given to Becket by the king of France, banished and 
seized on all the goods of every person who was in 
any way related to the exiled arch bishop, sparing 
neither old nor young, women nor children. TheY' 
flocked to him in gr
at nUlIlbers at Pontign) in 
France, where he was residing, and their destitute 
appearance increased his distress. He sent thenl 
about, however, to different frienùs, with letters of 
recommendation, and they were well relieved at 
lllonastpries, or by charitable persons in France. So 
that thi.; expedient did not injure Becket so luuch 
as it increased the indignation felt against the king. 
Next to this, hearing a report that Gilbert of 
SempringhaIu and his canons had been sending 
money abroad to Becket, he obliged him, with all 
the superiors and treasurers of his convents, to cOllle 
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before his high court of justice. The judges, re.. 
specting the age and piety of Gilbert, offered to 
dislniss him, if he would take an oath that he had 
not done what was laid to his charge. It does not 
appear that any other kind of trial was thought 
of; evidence before a jury was out of the question. 
The aged man, who was now beyond his eightieth 
year, replied that he would rather go into banish- 
ment than take such an oath. The Gilbertines were 
kept in prison, and on the last day of term were 
expecting sentence of exile and confiscation, when 
a nlessenger arrived fron1 the king who was then in 
Normandy, directing the business to be put off till 
he could return and take 11lore ample cognisance of 
it. The religious were at this l11essage set free; and 
Gilbert, on regaining his liberty, declared at once 
before the judges that the charge was altogether 
false; "but," said he, "I would not clear nlyself as 
froln a crinle, frOln the charge of having helped a 
prelate suffering for the Church:' 
The Ci::,tercians had almost as narrow an escape. 
Henry threatened to seize on an their monasteries, 
because Becket was harboured at a house belonging 
to their order at Pontigny; but the banished nIan, 
when he heard of it, removed to Sens, where he was 
protected by the king of France. 
On the other hand, Becket hinlself was not a 
pattern of Christian meekness. He did not bear his 
banishment with the gentle spirit of Anselm. He 
continued to write threatening letters to the bishops 
and barons of the king's party, and he excomnluni- 
cated his chief councillors. It is plain, that if the 
public feeling had not been in his favour, these sen- 
tences of excollununication would have done but 
l
ttle harIl1: they would have had little or no eftt:,ct, 
like those which the popes sent out aften"ard
 against 
good bishop Grostête and his friends. But Becket 
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Jlad been grievously wronged; and the people, who 
groaned under the same tyranny, looked upon 11Ïnl 
as the champion of religion and liberty. 'Yhen he 
parted fron1 the meeting of the council of N orthmnp- 
ton, they crowded around him in such throngs, that 
it was with difficulty he could find his way out of the 
multitude, who on their knees besought his blessing. 
And when at length he returned, only thirty days 
before his murder, Nov. 30, A.D. 1170, on which day 
he landed at Sandwich, the poor of the place flocked 
to his landing, having seen out at sea the archbishop's 
silver cr05i on board the vessel, and cried aloud, 
-" Blessed be he that cometh in the nan1e of the 
Lord, the father of orphans, the judge of the widow's 
cause !"6 
King Henry II., who, with his officers, had held 
all the property of the see for the last' six years, 
though he had luade peace with Becket in July, had 
seized on all his rents due at l\Iartinmas, and had 
Inade such clean work on his estates, that he found 
little but empty housE's and ruined farms. Oppres- 
sion has driven lnanya wise man l11ad. Can it be a 


6 "The impious application of Scripture must have been 
suggested by the priests, when these simple people spread their 
garments in the way, and sang, Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord."-SOUTHEY, Book of the Church, 
chap. viii. The spreading of these garments in the way Is 
mentioned only in the manuscript Life of Becket by his chap- 
lain, Herbert of Bosham: the historians of the time do not 
mention it; and it seems to be an exaggeration. As to the 
\\.ords, they were commonly used in the middle ages as words of 
welcome to religious persons, Thus when the French king St. 
Louis, in A D, 1 :!49, took Damietta from the Saracens, the poor 
Christian slaves and captives flocked from their places of retreat, 
and met him with shouts, as he entered the CIty in procession, 
"Blessed is he that cometh in the name of the Lord." And 
this use of them seems to be appro\'ed by an excellent writer of 
the ref.)rmed Church of England. See Dr. Edviard lIyde.s 
Christ and his CII1I1'c!z: ](;;)8, p, 221. 
II II 2 
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matter of wonder, that a man, whose offence at first 
was no more than that he had sought to Il1aintain the 
liberties of the Church as they were fixed by the 
laws, should have had his spirit enlbittered by such 
Illanifolù oppressions? He was not, indeed, a man 
of gentle temper, but rash and vehement. And now 
he fell, not ås a 111artyr should, but refusing to re- 
lease froln excOlnmunication three prelates who were 
his brethren in office, though they were the king's 
friends; and one of WhOlll, Gilbert Foliot, bishop of 
London, was a wise and nloderate man, who acted 
in honest pruùence, thinking that, in a choice of 
evils, the best course for the Church was for a tinle 
to suffer and be silent. 
It is well known that he was lllurdered by four 
knights or barons of king Henry's court; who, hear- 
lng t.heir Inaster, in one of his fits of distempered 
passion, - in which his friend Peter of Blois says 
he behaveù Inore like a wild beast than a man,- 
cOlnplain that no one would avenge hinl against one 
turbulent priest, took an oath either to compel Bec- 
ket to withdraw his exconllnunications, or to carry 
hinl out of the kingdolll; or at his refusal to do 
either, to kill hinl. They found hiln altogether in- 
tractable, and hewed hin1 down with their swords in 
the cathedral. I-Ie fell on the altar-steps, having 
knelt in the posture of prayer; and his last ,vords 
were, "To God, to the holy Virgin, to the saints 
the patrons of this ch urch, to the Inartyr St. Denis, 
I COIl1lllit myself and the Church's cause." 7 
There is no neeù to believe that the king author- 
ised this murder. On the contrary, he is said to have 
'; Surely in these solemn words. however mixed 
ith the 
superstition of the day, there is something more becoming the 
immortal hopes of man, than in the last scene of David Hume, 
the most bitter assailant of his memory, who died talking with 
the pagan mockery of an old blasphemer of the cross, of his 
last voyage in Charon'.s barge! 
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been anxious'to prevent it, and submitted to the most 
humbling penance at Becket's tomb, to manifest his 
sorrow for the angry speech which had prompted 
the four knights to undertake it. These miserable 
luen retired first to Yorkshire, to the house of a 
baron, who was their friend; but finding themselves 
avoided by everyone, and that none would eat or 
drink under the same roof, they took a voyage to 
Rome, whencf', by the pope's order, they went on a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, spent the remainder of theIr 
lives in a penitential discipline, anù were burieù near 
a door of the Templars' church there, with an in- 
scription over their tomb: "Here lie the wretched 
nlen who nlartYled St. Thomas, archbisl10p of Can- 
b " 
tel' ury. 
I t is the curse of kings to be attended 
By slaves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break within the bloody house of life; 
And, on the winking of authority, 
To understand a law; to know the meaning 
Of dangerous majesty, when perchance it frowns 
l\Iore upon humour than advis'd respect. 
Becket was a man whose mind was cultivated 
with ancient and modern learning; and while he 
was allowed a life of peace, he lived much in the 
society of scholars. He was above some of the fool- 
ish superstitions which were now prevailing in nlany 
of the monasteries, and were generally mixed up with 
the religion of the time. A Cistercian abbot, dining 
at his table, having taken up a good part of the COll- 
versation with stories of the miracles of Robert of 
l\lolème, one of the founders of his sect, Becket lis- 
_ tened patiently for a while, but then broke off the 
subject, by turning to him with some indignation 
and contempt, and exclaiming, "So these are YOUI 
1uiracles r' 
\Vhat is Blore relnarkable is, that neither Becket, 
nor STEPHE
 LAXGTO
, who, in king .John's time, 
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played as distinguished a part, did much to incrc:'1:::e 
the dOlninion of the pope in England, however thl:'!T 
were placed in oppo'5ition to their sovereigns. It \\'a3 
one who is generally passed over by our historians 
-the French priest, 'Villiatn of Corboil, as before 
111C'ntioned-who brought the yoke upon the neck 
of the English Church. This is the very essence of 
popery, to give the pope the authority of universal 
bishop, anù to act only as his deputy. Otller errors, 
aud superstitions, and bad practices, luay be reme- 
died; but if there is only one authority in the Church, 
fronl which all reformation 111USt come, we are with- 
out resource until the pope is pleased to grant it. 
Stephen Langton is a remarkable person in Church- 
history, as having made the convenient division of 
the Bible into chapters, as we still keep it. lIe was 
a diligent preacher and comn1entator on SCl'ipture. 
It i5 well known that king John and the lllonks of 
Canterbury being at variance about the election of 
an archbishop, pope Innocent III. took the lllatter 
into his own hands, and sent over Stephen Langton, 
A.D. 1206. lIe was, however, one who preferred 
the liberty of his Church and country to the interestg 
of either pope or king; and he took a leading part 
in the efforts l11ade by the barons to procure a better 
governl11ent in the struggle in which :\Iagna Charta 
was obtained. Pope Innocent did himself no honour 
ill that 8truggle; for, after having humbled king 
John to his heart's content, lIe took his part against 
the barons, absolved him fronl fulfilling the tenns to 
which he bad given his pronlÍse, and told Langton 
to excolnmunicate the champions of liberty. But he 
chose rather to abide the pope's ban with them. 
'Yhat was much less to his praise, he took a lead- 
ing part also in the law first attempted to be forced 
upon all clergyu1en by pope Gregory '
II., to bind 
them to a single life. .A.n
eIm had tried to make 
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the English Church receive this law; 'lnJ it is 11luch 
to be lamented that :::'0 gooù a Ulan should have been 
so nIÎslf'd. 'VilliaIll of Corboil maùe a great stir 
about it in A.D. 1129; and wished to Inake all the 
archùeacons and priests put away their wives in the 
foggy month of November, when their company to 
make a home cheerful was particular! y desired. It 
all came to nothing, for Henry 1. only Inade the p00r 
clergy compound anù keep their wives. But Stephen 
Langton, A.D. 1225, put out a fif'rce decree, that 
luarried priests should do penance, as if they had 
committed adultery; and as to their wives, they were 
to be excommunicated, or worse, if they did not re- 
pent and live separate. FrOln this tin;e, for about 
three hundred years, till the Reformation began, the 
bishops who were themselves married, or who per- 
Initted the clergy to D1arry, were obliged by the 
abominable popish law to do it secretly; and as 
their wives were not publicly allowed, the pope's 
lawyers called them their ll1istresses, and caused their 
children to be reputed bastards. It was this vile 
law which made the martyr Laurence SaundErs, at 
the time of the Reforn1ation, say with indignation, 
"'Yhat Dlan, fearing God, would not lose this pre- 
sent life, rather than, by prolonging it, not ayouch 
his cláldren to be Iegitirlate, and his marriage law- 
ful and holy?" 'Ye are not obEged to believe the 
foul stories which are raked together by sonle writers 
on this subject; for there is no reason to suppose 
that it was often worse than this. The poor priests 
were Jnarried secretly, and kept their wive5 undf'r 
another name. The bishops ga ve them pri,'ate license 
to do it, and tolerated them in it. And it was no 
unusual thing for the bishops of the 
orman-English 
Church to be nlarricd mc.n before Langton's time. 
Sampson of Bayon, bishop of ". orcl'
t('
, where he 
8ucceedeù 'Y ulfstan, A. D. 1096, was the father of 
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Tholnas, arch bishop of York, the second of that 
name, who was raised to the see A.D. 1109. Richard 
Peckett, bishop of Coventry A.D. 1161, was the son 
of Robert Peckett, a marrif'd bishop of the sanle see. 
n,eginald Fitz-Joceline, archbishop of Canterbury 
A.D. 119 I, wa
 the son of Joceline bishop of Salis- 
bury. Geoffrey Rydal, A.]). 1174, who built a ca- 
thedral at Ely, sent this excuse to the pope for not 
going to Rome to be instituted to his bishopric, that 
" he had a gospel-dispensation for it; he had married 
a wife, and therefore he could not conle." 'Vhen 
pope Innocent III., who took king John's crown from 
him, had also, by Langton's means, caused the open 
profession of marriage to be prohibited, there were 
still bishops privately living with their wives. One 
of these was Boniface, a Savoyard, and kinsman to 
the queen of Henry III., who was nlade archbishop 
of Canterbury A.D. 1244. 
l\Iany of the early popes were married TIlen, or 
sons of luarried bishops and priests. Pope HOI- 
misdas was not only Inarried, but left a son, Silve- 
rius, who was also pope some time after him. Evea 
after the time that pope Gregory VII. had forbidden 
priests' lllarriages, pope Adrian IV., whose proper 
naIne was Nicholas Breakspeare, an Englishman, 
and the only Englishman who ever becaIue pope, 
"ras the son of a married priest who lived at Lang- 
ley, near St. Alban's. He was raised to St. Peter"s 
chair A.D. 1154. More than a hundred years later, 
A.D. 1265, pope Clement IV., a nlarried priest, who 
had a wife and children, after having become a 
,,,idower was luarle bishop, cardinal, and pope. And 
no bad pope either. He had two daughters; one 
of ",hOll1 choosing to be a nun, he gave her thirty 
pounds only, that he might not do any thing to help 
bel' to break her vow of poyerty. The other he 
married to an honf'st gentleman of a middle rank, 
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aud gave her three hundred pounds, telìing Ìler it 
was all she was to expect frOlll him. He had also 
a nephew, ,dlO, when he came to be pope, was hold- 
ing three pieces of preferment. "Choose which you 
please," said the uncle; "but you must keep one, 
and give up two." SOllIe of his friends remonstrated 
against this strictness; but Clement was firm. " It 
is Iny business," he said, "not to seek to gratify my 
natural inclination, but to beha,'e as one put in trust 
by God." It would have been well, says the honef't 
writer who tells this, if all the popes had followed l.if' 
example. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 


rOPERY AT ITS HEIGHT. PIUVILEGED MOXASTERIES. BEG 
GDìG FRIARS. CORRUPTIOXS. PERSECUTIOXS. 


Here is 111)" throne: biù kings come bow to it. 
SIIAKS rEAI{E. 



 - s.:-_'
 .tJ, EADERS who h3.\'e followed us thus far 
rS5, _;J',
o
 will have seen that the first and great 
lì

&

 cause of the success of the pope was 

f:i3
 the ill governlnent of the N ornlan. kings) 

 3 who destroyed the old free parhanlent 
of the Saxons, and, while they professed to keep the 
ancient laws, took away the old courts in which jus.. 
tice was administered, and luade the last appeal to be 
to judges who would lose their office if they once 
resisted the pleasure of the sovereign. The sanle 
oppressions which drove the barons to make league 
against king John, drove the Church, in earlier reigns, 
"0 fonn a closer union with the pope, against sove- 
reigns who broke their oath, and, regardless ofhun1an 
Jawor divine right, used their power only to plunder 
and destroy. The favour of the people attended 
these struggles for liberty: and in these days the 
only portion of society which preserved their pro- 
perty in peace were the 111enlbers of those religious 
\ouses which charity had reared and placed under 
the protection of the Church. 
Still, ho\....e'.e1', the power of the pope would never 
have been established, if the kings themselves had not 
at last found it n10re for their own advantage to make 
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agreement with the Roman pontiff than to continue 
at variance with him. The Church of England had 
now become, with the vast number of religious house:; 
founded since the Conq uest, very rich; and there was 
enough both for pope and king to turn to a nleans 
of spoil. It was naturally the growth of those dis- 
ordered times. The great IHen, who had been guilty 
of so many deeds of rapine and cruelty in the reign 
of Rufus and of Stephen, were sometimes struck by 
the remorse of cOllscience, and stood forth, like the 
ex
ortioner Zacchæus, to give half of their goods to 
the poor. A wise government, guided by free coun- 
cils, would have interfered sooner to put a check to 
this, lest it should encourage too lllany to eat the 
bread of idleness, living on the alms of the monas- 
teries, when they were able to profit the state by 
honest industn r . As it was, it went on without a 
check frOlU U;e reign of the Conq uero!' to that of 
Edward I.-more than two hundred years; till about 
one-fifth of the land of the kingdOlu was in the pos- 
session of the monasteries. l At this period, king 
John having set the first example, the kings began to 
nmke that sort of agreement with the pope, which 
lasted about three hundred years longer, exercising 
such rights as the pope allowed over the Church, 
and dividing with him the taxes which were laid 
on the Church's inheritance. The more able kings, 
as Edward I. and Henry VII., kept the pope's share 
low; but in the time of weak kings, as Henry III., 
or those who had no good title, as Henry IV., the 
abuses of this usurpation were multiplied. The sum 
1 H. 'Wharton, Remarks on Burnet, p. 40. Bp. Burnet 
says, "the best part of the soil of the kingdom "as in such ill 
hands." Pref. pt, ii. p. xii. If he means the best-cultÏ1Jatea 
part, this is true; for the monks took much better care of their 
lands than the Korman barons. If he means that they had 
more than half the soil, it is one of the foolish tales which this 
credulous writer was much too ready to believe. 
1 I 
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annually paid for Peter-pence had been restored by 
"ïlliatn Rufus; hut nothing nlore was sent out of 
the country till king John had opened the road to 
all kinds of exaction. 
The lesson to be learnt from t11is surrender of 
the liberties of Church and State, is one which every 
Englisluuan nlay read in the causes in which it be- 
gan. HAD THE SOVEREIGNS LEFT THE CHURCH 
HER FREEDOM, THERE 'VOULD IIA YE BEEN NO PO- 
PERY. Th
re can be no revival of popery in Eng- 
land while the Church is free: but if wicked go- 
vernors seize on the Church's goods, destroy her 
bishoprics, or give thetn to false teachers and un- 
\vorthy lnen-attelnpt, as the apostate Julian did, to 
deprive her of the power of educating her own child- 
ren,-and if the people love to haye it so,-it can 
only end in the exaltation of some power, which will 
dcfile the altar and cast down the throne. Let the 
Church be secured by the state in those rights which 
the law of Christ has given her-let her be free, as 
other institutions are free, pnjoying her property 
under the protection of equal laws,-and the state 
and nation that so protect hpr, in her freedolll will 

ecure their own. 
There wpre many other causes which helped on 
the en C'roacIllnents of the pope, besides this chief and 
greate
t one. Thpre were many ways in which his 
authority \Va5 brought in, secretly at first and unsus- 
pected, tin it was too late to apply a retned)". It was 
begun and "fostered within the Church itself by in- 
troducing the niss
Jlti71g Principle. The different 
orders of nlonk
, emons, and friars, were all, in fact
 
so Hlany sects, each collecting a body of partisans of 
their own, and withdrawing themselves from the con- 
trol of the bishop. No doubt the bishops appointed 
by the Norman kings were often of such a character, 
that it was difficult for the n10nks to liv'e at peace 
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unùer them; so that there were faults on both sides. 
But the love of power on the part of the great ab- 
bots urged them on the more eagerly in that ruin- 
ous course, which was the occasion of their great 
overthrow in Henry VIII.'s time. The first abbey 
which was c)o,.empted fr0111 the jurisdiction of the 
bishop was Battle Abbey, founded by the Conqueror, 
and privileged in this extraordinary manner by his 
charter. FrOlu this example others were led either 
to purchase the sanle privilege at Rome, or, what 
was in these bad times no uncommon thing, to forge 
old charters, pretending to give their abheys such 
privileges at some period before the Conquest. Thus 
the popes began to establish an interest for them- 
selves by a means which they have ever since cm- 
ployed (through the begging friars, when the monks 
were not obedient, and whf'n the begging friars were 
become unsenTiceable, by the Jesuits), by setting up 
dissenting societies to oppose the rightful authority 
of the bishops. 
The first order which seen1S to have attempted to 
gain this exemption was the order of Cluniac monks; 
but before the time of Gregory VII. it was not so 
easy to find bishops willing to allow it. At a coun- 
cil of French bishops held at Ause, near Lyons, A.D. 
1025, it was resolved that the privilege granted to 
the Cluniacs, taking thenl out of the jurisdiction of 
their bishops, was not valid; for it was not according 
to the old laws of the Church, and particularly it was 
contrary to the fourth canon of the council of Chal- 
cedon, one of the early rouncils who3e authority i
 
acknowledged in every Christian Church. 2 These 
monk!:', however, did not lose sigh
 of the advantage 
% See :Mr. Palmer's Ecclesiastical History, chap. vii. p. 70. 
'The canon runs thus: "I t is decreed, that no man shall any 
where build or establish a monastery or house of prayer 'With- 
out the consent of the bishop of the city or proyince; and that 
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to be gained to their sect by it; and when i
 was 
once established, the abbot of Clugny becan1e a 
powerful head of a large body of dissenters in Christ- 
endonl. Though their houses in England were few, 
t
dr property was large: they had the great tithes 
of many livings settled upon then1; and being chiefly 
fG;-
:gners, they had no interest in leaving a fair por- 
tion to the English parish-priest. The pope found 
tht1nl very useful allies in England anù other places. 
The old Benedictine abbeys, founded by Dun 
sta:l s friends, were induced often to seek this privi- 
lebe, by the trouble which the Norman bishops gave 
Üwm. As long as the bishops were mouks of their 
own order, the monks and they, in the cathedral 
towns, agreed well enough; but when they came to 
he secular priests, or canons, or of auy other order, 
they were often at yariance: for the bishop in the 
cathedral city, according to Dunstan's plan, was to 
be abbot of his own monastery; but when this could 
no longer be, there was to be a division of the re'.e- 
n ues; and this occasioned disputes. There was sad 
work at Canterbury in Richard I.'s tin1e or just be- 
fore, when Bald win, an Englishman, born at Exeter, 
and of the Cistercian order, was nlade archbishop of 
Canterbury. lIe tried in every way he could to de- 
stroy the exemption of the abbot and n10nks of St. 
Augustine's, but the popes Urban III. and Clement 
III. effectually prevented hinl. This prelate was in 
great esteem with the clergy who were not n10nks; 
anù, as he afterwards aecOlopanied Richard on his 
crusade, was the lllcans of doing SOlne good in rc- 
f-'training the disorders and relieving the wants of the 
English soldiery. I--Ie is one of the first bishops 


the monks in each city or province shall be subject to the 
bishop, and love peace and quietness, and apply themselves to 
fasting and prayer, in those places in which they have IC'. 
nounced the world." A.D. 451. 
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after the Conquest who is mentioned as having been 
a preacher; the majority of them being still Nor- 
Dans, who could not speak English, as \YilliaIn de 
Longchamp, bishop of Ely, whom Richard left to 
govern England in his absence. 
It appears, indeed, that the Cistercians were an 
order of a more English feeling, and more disposed 
to respect the authorities of the Church. Their 
great teacher, St. Bernard, in his lifetinle, was very 
zealous to keep his nlonks in obedience to their bi- 
shops, and wrote very indignantly to some abbots 
who had applied for exemptions and higher digni- 
ties. "\Vhat new presumption is this," he says, " to 
withdraw from the obedience you have promised? 
Are you not still monks, though you are abbots? 
Though you are set over monks, this does not make 
JOu cease to be nlonks yourselves. But you say, 
\\T e do not seek it for ourselves; we only desire the 
liberty of our church. 0 liberty, more slavish than 
any slavery I God presen'e l11e from such a liberty, 
which would make me only the miserable slave of 
pride I For T am well assurèd, that if ever I pretend 
to shake off the yokE:' of my bishop, I shall put myself 
under the yoke of Satan. If I had a hundred spi- 
ritual pastors, how should I fare the worse? Should 1 
not be led the nlore securely in the green pastures, 
and fed hy the waters of comfort? Amazing folly I 
that a man 
hould have no fear when he assembles 
a great number of souls to guard them, and that 
he should be offended at the thought of having one 
guardian to watch over his own!" There cannot 
be a more touching rebuke to the pride which lurkE 
at the bOttOll1 of the Dissenting Principle. 

Iealltime the relnedy which these abbeys had 
sought was soon proved to be worse than the griev- 
ance which occasioned it. The pope sent his le- 

atc:5 and proctors into En
land, and those who 
I I 2 
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had received the 11108t of his protection were to pay 
the most dearly for it. The great abbots were to 
go to RaIne for investiture, and were not to go 
empty-handed. The Benedictines, bcing the rich- 
est, were to be visited by persons deputed frOln 
other orders; and these, arnled with their brief 
authority, did nothing to favour those whom they 
looked upon as rivals. Still, matters went on toler- 
ably till the begging friars arose; and these light 
artiUery of the pope were shortly employed on all 
his services. 
The BEGGING FRIARS began in the days of 
king John and pope Innocent III. l'heir two prin- 
cipal sects were the DOIninicans, or Preaching Friars, 
anù the Franciscans, or l\Iinorites. But there were 
also two others, which had some favour in England 
- the Carmelites and Austin Friars. Their pro- 
fession was to live on alnls, to possess neither houses 
nor lands, but to travel, and abide in anv house to 
which they were bidden, like the seventÿ disciples. 
In fact, they never did possess large landed estates 
in England, though they soon abated the rigour of 
their rules as to holding houses. They were not 
long without splendid houses in London, in Oxford, 
Bristol, York, and other places in town anù country. 
The popes gave then1 the privilege of going where 
they pleased, and preaching or administering the 
sacr
llnents to wholll they pleased; to hear con- 
fessions frOll1 any who chose to confess to them; 
and to hold scho
ls and teach where,.er they might 
be able to asseInble scholars. Thus they could conle 
into the domain of any monastery, or fix themseh-es 
In any parish, wit.hout leave of bishop, abbot, or 
priest. They were suddenly raised to the greatest 
popular esteelll; so that, as a Benedictine luonk 3 of 


3 lUntt. Pm is. 
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the time complains, the n10nasteries rlid not in tIuee 
or four hundred years obtain such a height of great- 
ne.5S as the friars- minors and preachers-within 
twenty-four years after they began to build their 
first house in England. They were soon able to 
raise costly edifices, and to 8pend immense treasures. 
They were sent for to attend nobles and rich men 
at the point of death, '" hOln fear or an evil con- 
science prevented from sending for their parish- 
priest, or ordinary religious adviser; and thus, often 
influencing the making of their wills, they took 
care to recOlnnlend their own order to charitable 
consideration. They were as well received by the 
(,.Olnmon peeple, to whom they preached, like 'Vhite.. 
field, in the streets or fields; and in con tempt of the 
pomp and dignity of the altars in abbey-churches, 
they carried about a small stone altar, which they 
set up on a wooden table, and so administered the 
communion. Such was the beginning of what is 
now called the JToluntary Principle. 
Francis of Assisi, an Italian, and DOlninic Guz.. 
n1an, a Spaniard, were the founders of the two prin- 
cipal orùers of begging friars. They were both 
famous preachers. Francis preached constantly on 
Lord's days and festivals, in parish-churches where 
they admitted him, or else in conventicles of l1is 
ùisciphs. His sermons are said to have been short 
and impressÍ\
e; and he himself seems to have be
n 
a man of simple mind and sincere piety. Dominic's 
character as a preacher was to introduce pithy 
stories, something in t.he way of Rowland Hill, but 
with still IE'
s, probably, of gravity or re\rerence. 
I-lis disciples imitated his practice 
 and if we may 
tru
t the account of an Italian reiigious poet, who 
Jived in the same century with Dominic, their arti- 
fices by such nleans to 
ateh the applause of their 
llcarers were paltry enough. 
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Christ said not to the convent of his twelve, 
" Go forth, and preach buffooneries to the world;" 
But gave them truth to build on; and the sound 
'Yas mightier on their lips than shield or spear. 
The preacher now provides himself with store 
Of jests and gibes; and if his hearers laugh, 
His big cowl swells with pride, and all goes right. 
But such a dark bird nestles in his hood, 
That, could the vulgar see it where it sits, 
They scarce would wait to hear the pardon said, 
'Vhich now the dotards hold in such e\.teem. 


This, which the poet Inentions, was one chief 
errand of the Preaching Friars, to sell the pope's 
pardons, which were first given to those who chose 
to pay a price to be quit of their vow to go on a 
crusade. And where the fl'iars estab1ished schools 
or gave lectures, they aiIued rather to teach the 
canon law, set up by the popes against the conlmon 
law of the different countries in Christendom, than 
to advance the knowledge of Scripture or any use- 
ful science. This the same poet justly complains 
of:- 
The accursed love of coin 
Hath driven from the fold both sheep and lambs, 
The shepherd turn'd into a wolf. For this, 
The Gospel and great teachers laid aside, 
The decretals,4 as their stuff'd margins shew, 
Are the sole study: pope and cardinals, 
All bent on these, think not of Nazareth, 
'Vhere Gabriel lighted down on golden wing. 


'Vhat they did teach, however, in explanation 
of the Scriptures was too often a corruption of the 
truth, and beguiled men frolll the simplicity of faith 
into disputes of words and strange or impious fancies. 
Their chief doctors were called schoolmen. Of these 
there ,vere Hlany enlinent Inen ; particularly TJJomas 
of Aquino, a Dominican, and Bonaventura, a Fran. 


4 The name of a portion of the canon law. 
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ciscan, who both lived about A.D. 1250. The first, 
however, by bis subtle refinements, much injured the 
doctrine of grace; the other was given to a super- 
stitious veneration, which now very ,,-jdely prevailed, 
of the ble8sed Virgin l\Iary.5 They reached their 
highest degree of favour in England in the reign of 
Ed ward I., when two Franciscan friars, Robert Kil- 
warby and John Peckham, were each in turn arch- 
bishops of Canterbury, and this king's private con- 
fessor was Thomas Joyce, a Dominican, "ho r a
 
well as Kilwarb\
, was made a cardinal. The follow- 
ing may serve 
s a specimen of what he preached 
before the king: 
"The philosopher commends the wisdom of a 
bird, which knowing itself weak and unable to defend 
its young, lays them among the young of another 
brood. So ought we to do. Our young are our 
works. Since, therefore, we are weak in doing good 
works-nay, most weak, for as the apostle says, 1.1:e 
are not sufficient of ourselves to tllink any thing as 0./ 
ourselves; we cannot defend our works against our 
enemic
. Let us then place our good works anlong 
the works of Christ; that is, let us ascribe to him 
whateyer good there is in our works, as it is written 
in I
aiah, Lord, tholt hast wrought all our 'll"01"/lS 
. " 
Ul us. 
Such language proves that, though the doctrine- 


5 There is a common story of these two doctors, that, as. 
they 'were once both entertained at the king of France"s t ble. 
Thomas sat 8tudying some derp argument that was then in his 
mind, and at last exclaimed, '. I haye it; the 
lanichæans are 
heretics, and clearly in the wfong"" Bonaventura gazed re\-e- 
rentially at the countenance of the queen, till the king a"kcd 
him what his thoughts were. "0 sire," he said, "if an 
earthly queen is m beautiful, what must be the beauty of the 
queen of hea\"en !" If this is true, it shews who was the be
t 
politician, and may account, ia some degree, for the popul<l;'ity 
of the Franciscans with the !allies" 
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of grace was not yet denied, it was endangered and 
disgraced by Inean c0111parisons. It ought to be a 
,...arning to us, how we listen to such preaching, 
which, professing to explain heavenly mysteries in 
familiar language, in fact destroys their heavenly 
naturc, and puts only an ullseen11y fancy in their 
place. 
Y ft, as it is the way of a gracious Providence to 
bring good out of evil, the unprofitable or luischie- 
vellS learning of these friars led the way to some- 
thing better. They set up schools at their convents 
in Oxford and CaInbridge, and, as they were realJr 
zealous in teaching, and took a more popular way 
of conveying infitruction than had been known be- 
fore, their schools were the n1eans of drawing many 
students to the universities. It is surprising 'what a 
great number of poor scholars there were in those 
days, who flocked together froll1 Ireland and \\T ales, 
as well as frOlll all parts of England. The English, 
whose language had been alnlost banished by the 
Kornlans frOlH churches, courts of law, and school
, 
now began to acquire nlore instruction; and the 
different classes of society were brought nearer 
together by these teachers, who knew how to lnake 
tIlemselves acceptable to high and low. The Nor- 
111ans . began to learn English, and the Saxons to 
111ix up their old language with Norman-French 
words; and from this union our native speech has 
gained something of the polish of old classical 
phrase, without lo
,ing its German simplicity and 
strength. John Peckham, already mentioned, when 
raised to the primacy, A. D. 1279, becmne a yery 
praise\yorthy reformer of church-discipline; and par- 
ticularly, finding a Norman bishop of Lichfield \rho 
could not speak English, and would not reside on his 
see, he obliged hÍln to appoint a coadjutor-bishop, 
to whom he was to pay a good salary for doing his 
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duty. This is the last instance to be found of at! 
abuse, which was thus put down about two hundred 
years after it began with the Conquest. 
The Dominicans having touched the pride of the 
monks, by expressing contempt for their neglect of 
learning, this also led to good. They told the Be- 
nedictines, they were living the life of fat citizens. 
proud of their wealth, and too fonò of good cheer 
As to the Ci3tercians, they were poor clowlJS and 
farmer
, living like country bumpkins rathf'r than 
learned clErks. The monks accused thenl in turn 
of being intriguers, luatch-makers, proctors of th
 
pope's exactions, and flatterers of the rich for gain. 
In hoth which charges there was S01ne truth. Bùt 
the jealousy of the monks. and indeed tbe dangèr 
which threatened them, h'd thrIn also to found hans 
or schools at the unhrersities, and to send pupils to 
study there fr0111 the monastery - schools. By de.. 
grees, from this time, both learning and religion be.. 
gan to flourish at Oxford and Cambridge. ROGER 
llACOX, a Franciscan friar, A.D. 1284, was the first 
adventur...Jf in experimental science; and 'YYCLIFFE 
became the forerunner of the ReforInation. 
But when t!:e abject wickedness of king John 
had de:-:troyed at once the liberty of his crown and 
of the Church, IH1S1"lIf' and errors of all kinds were 
multiplied. The pope had no need any longer to 
obsf'f\'e moderation or discretion in his deulands; 
and in the reign of I-Ienry III., the two popes, Gre- 
gory IX. anù Innocent IY., carried on a systenl of 
levying contributions to an extent which seems al.. 
'110st illCI edible. They sent over orders to the arch.. 
bishop
 and bishops (\Yalter Gray, archbishop of 
York, was one of the nlost complying). to give their 
best preferments to persons named by themsely('s. 
Gregory is said in one If'tter to have dcman.Jed no 
fen er than thl'(,(, hundred benefices: and the 11cr- 
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sons sent to fill then1 were Italians or H.omans. His 
legate, Olho, had before demanded two prebentJs in 
every cathedral, and two Jnonks' portions in every 
monastery, as an acknowledgment in place of all 
fees at Romp. Then canle a delnand of the tenth 
of the annual income of all benefices. Then, a few 
years afterwards, no less than a fifth, to help this 
pope in a war against the German emperor. Inno- 
cent IV. sent an order, that if any clergyman died 
without nlaking a will, thE: pope should have h
s pro- 
perty. And he is said to have occasioned so n1alìY 
foreigners to be sent over into England, and ob- 
tained then1 snch goofl preferInent, that their yearly 
receipts mllountE:d to seventy thousand 111arks; lllore 
than the king then receiyerl from his own estates. 
'rhe cause that these popes succeeded so wonder- 
fuIIy well was, that Henry III., a weak prince, con- 
sidered himself to be in danger frOlu his barons, and 
could see no safety but under the pope's shadow. 
'Yhf:refore he was always glad to have a legate re- 
siding in the country, and did every thing to sup- 
port him in his taxations; though it was comlllonly 
said that Otho carried off more bullion than he left 
within the realm. 
It may be asked, how the barons, bishop
, and 
clcrgYll1en themselves, behaved under an these griev- 
ances, when the king pillaged thenl by his Ininis- 
tel's, and the pope by his }f'gate, both without right 
or law. There were many signs of the s1110thered 
fire, before it broke cut into the barons' war; but 
the change of an unpopular minister from time to 
titne, and the king's good-natured weaknr-ss, dis- 
armed the stubbornness of opposition. There was, 
however, a secret society formed for the expulsion 
of the foreign churchmen, A.D. 1231. This club 
sent out a number of letters to different hishops, 
aboots, and the clergy of the cathedrals, telling them 
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not to admit the Italians, and signing themselves, 
" the company of those who had rather die tlwn be 
confounded by the Romans." The letters were sealed 
with a seal bearing the device of two swords; and 
threatened vengeance if what they ordered was not 
obeyed. Arnled bodies of nleu were sent to empty 
the granaries of the Roman clergymen; it was done 
in form and order; they sold to those who chose to 
ouy, and gave the rest to the poor. 'Valter de Can- 
tilupe, a baron's son, and bishop of \Y orcester, ap- 
pears to have been a Inember of this society; to 
which also belonged seyeral of the noblemen, gen- 
tlemen, sheriffs of counties, archdeacons, deans, and 
other clergy. Robert Twing, a young Inilitary Inan, 
was the chief leader in these disorders, which it 
appears were connived at by the n1agistrates. The 
king, finding that he was only the agent of others 
whom l1e was afraid of, did not punish him; but as 
the pope had complained, told him to go to Rome to 
clear himself. The barons sent after him a letter 
of remonstrance to the pope; and the pope, finding 
it best to be civil, wrote a comp1imentary answer, 
and carried it no further. 
There were other gentler spirits, who took an- 
other way to resist these corrupt encroachments. 
It appears that the parish-priests in many parts of 
the country met together, to protest against the 
pope's proceedings; and there is good sense and 
intelligence, together with good Christian feeling, 
in the following declaration of the clergy of Berk- 
shire, A.D. 1240:- 
"Thp. rectors of churches in Berc:;hyre, all and 
('ach, say thus: First, that it is not lawful to contri- 
hute money to support a "oar against the emperor; 
for though the pope has excommunicated him, he 
has not been cOI1\'icted or ('ondemned as a heretic 
by any scntence of the Church. .And if he has seized 
KK 
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or invaded the estates of the Church of RODle, still it 
is not lawful for the Church to r('
ist force by force. 
" Secondly, that as the Roman Church has its 
own estates, the nlanagelnent of which belongs to 
tIw lord pope, so have other Churches theirs, granted 
thell1 by gift anù allowance of pious kings, princes, 
and noblenlen; which are in no respect liable to 
pay tax or tribute to the Church of l-tomc. 
" Thirdly, although the law says, All things be- 
long to the prince, this does not lnean that they are 
part of his property and dOlnain, Lut are under his 
care and charge: and in like manner the churches 
bdong to the lord pope as to care and charge, not 
as to dominion and property. .And when Christ said, 
Thou art Peter, and on litis rock 'Will I build 'my 
Churclt, he comn1Ïtted only the charge, and not the 
property, to Pf>ter; as is plain frOlll the following 
words, JVhatsoever (lIOU sllalt bind and loose upon 
eartlt sltall be bound or loosed in lteo'l-'en: not, \Yhat- 
ever thou shalt exact on earth shall be exacted in 
heaven. 
" Fourthly, inaS111Uch as it is plain from the au- 
thority of the fathers, that the incOll1e of churches 
is appointed for certain use
, as for the church, the 
Ininisters, and the poor, it ought not to be turned to 
other uses Lut by the authority of the whole Church. 
Least of all ought the goods of the Church to be 
taken to lnaintain war against Christians. 
" Fifthly, that the king and nobles cf England, 
by inheritance and f,ood custom, have the right of 
patronage over the churches of England; and the 
rectors, holding livings under their patronage, can- 
not adn1Ït a custOITl hurtful to their property without 
their leave. 
"Sixth]y, that churches were endowed that 
rectors 111i g ht afford hospitality to rich and poor 
according to their n1eans; and if the intention of 
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patrons is thus frustrated. they will not in future 
build or found churches, or be willing to give away- 
Ii vings. 
" Seventhly, that the pope pronlised when he 
first asked for a contribution, never to repeat his 
demand: and that as a repeated act makes a custom, 
this second contribution will be drawn into an un- 
usual and sla "ish precedent." 
These reasons and a few more, prove that there 
was by no means a general consent on the part of 
the Church of England to the tithing and tolling of 
the pope; on the contrary, that there were those 
who would with prudence and firmness }lave sup- 
pOl.ted the liberty of the Church, had not the weak- 
ness of the king and his Ininisters, who were luany 
of then1 foreigners, betrayed them. Other proofs of 
the saine determination will be seen in one or two 
en1Ìnent characters, wholn we shall have occasion to 
11lcntion in the closing chapter. It is now the plaee 
briefly to mention a few of the evils which were 
thus fastened on the Church. 
First, the practice of excommunication, or, as 
our forefathers called it, in plain English, cursing, 
\l homsoe\'er it pleased the pope to cursc. Becket 
was unjustifiable in carrying this so far as he did; 
but the popes no,,- Inade it a kind of custon1 to lay 
a whole realm undEr an interdict or curs
, putting 
a stop to all religious services, except baptising, or 
burying the dead. Pope Innocent III. began this, 
laying an interdict on the reahn of England, A.D. 
1208, in order to gain his point with king J olm. 
The legate cardinal Gualo, A.D. 1218, did the same 
to an Scotland. It was as bad for the Clergy as for 
the layn1Pn at the time this curse was laid on; be- 
sides that, while it lasted, the people paid them no 
tithes or offerings, and they were never set free ,vith- 
out a SUln of nloner. The poor Scots came do,yn 
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from the north, and had very little to give, while 
they knelt, with bare head and foot anù shanks, be- 
fore the legate's ùeputy, or pope's gentlenlan's gen- 
tleman, to receive absolution. And this tyrannous 
cu
tom became so conlmon, that pope Clelnent IV. 
and other popes, in granting a privilege to any fa- 
voured monastery, nlade it an article, that when- 
ever there should be a general interdict, they might 
shut their church-doors, and ,t.aking care to shut out 
the excon11nunicated, and not ringing the church- 
bells, might celebrate divine service by themselves. 
SOlue more gentle-spirited monks took advantage 
of this permission to set np an inner door of glass, 
which they kept shut, and the poor interdicted peo- 
}lIe could thus COlne into the nave of the abbey- 
church, and see from without what was going on in 
the choir, as well as hear; but this kindness occa- 
sioned another prohibition. At length this cursing 
naturally lost an effect; and the common people, 
dressing up a mock bishop or priest, brought hiln 
into the streets, and giving hinl a tallow-candle or 
lighted wisp of straw in an earthen pipkin, he turned 
it over and put it out, pronouncing the same curse 
against the excommunicators as they had pronounced 
in the pope's name. 
The stories of false n1iracles, all tending to the 
undue honour of dead saints, also were n1uItiplied. 
A nd such stories, though the monks had done some- 
thing in this way, weJ'e 11lore especially the inven- 
tion of the beggin h friars. There was an old super- 
stitious belief on this subject, as ig shewn by some 
very simple stories in TIede; particularly one of a. 
sick horse, which was said to ha"e reco,'ered WOI1- 
derfuIIy hy roIIing itself o,'er the place where king 
Oswald diC'd in battle. The poor anilnallno
t likdy 
had a fit of the sta

('rs; alld his l'irler, \\'ho had 
never S('C'1l any thing of the slJrt, was snrpri
ed, and 
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in his piety, knowing nothing of second causes 
thought only of the First Great Cause, and inter- 
preted it, according to the belief of his time, as a 
sign that God had taken king Oswald to a state of 
bliss.G Again, about the time of , Villi am the Con- 
queror. a belief of the same kind was still commonly 
prevalent, as may be seen in a wild story told in the 
Chronicle of the Cid, the Spanish hero; how his 
body was wonderfully supported on horseback after 
death, and the :\loors were put to flight by the view 
of it; and how he gave a box on the ear to a Jew, 
who came to feel his chin when he was laid out on 
his hier in the cathedral at Valentia. Perhaps such 
things were believed, as a schoolboy now belieyes a 
ghost-story, half incredulous, and half afraid. The 
following extract from the Chronicle, or a ballad of 
the time, mar serve to shew how it was: 
Quantos dicen mal del Cid. 
Bad tongues that rail against the Cid shall spend their spite in 
vain, 
For a noble knight he was in fight, and the best good lance of 
Spain. 
True sermnt to his king he was, and the champion of his land; 
A foe to traitors, to true men he gave both heart and hand; 
And in his life and in his death did earn immortal praise, 
'Vhate'er ill-temper'd rhymer5 say in these unfaithful daY5. 
Says one, " The deeds they tell of him are but an idle tale: 
Away with old wives' fables; let simple sooth prevail." 
If folks deny your principle, philosophers agree 
There is no room for argument; and this my rule shall be. 
For why? it is but ignorance that makes the man deny 
Anù quarrel with true history, because he loves to lie. 
High deeds are not for his poor creed: "Let fools," says he, 
" believe, 
That th
 Cid, when dead, great victories in battle .did achieve." 
As if it were impossible, or any way too hard, 
For him, whom liying or in death the blessed saints did guard! 


6 This story is mentioned, because it is particularly s
lected 
for the scorn of the unbelievin
 historian David HU1l1e. 
1'.. K 2 
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U How may it stand for truth," he says, " that his sword hllJ.f- 
drawn he rear d, 
"?hen to his corpse the false Jew stole to pluck him by the 
beard ?" 
Dull heretic, as far from wit as thou art far from grace! 
'\fhat! shall not Heaven regard its own, to shield them fro31 
disgrace? 
1 he laws of knighthood, in such case, no more might nerve 
his arm; 
But the law of faith, for which he fought, would keep him aye 
from harm! 


This ballad nlay be taken as a record of tJ:
 
times of which we write. It would sef'm that the!e 
were, before the false legends b('gan, some who had 
not 1l1uch faith for such things; but it was plainly 
beld III ore religious to believe them. "The super- 
stition of the day supposed the glorified saints to 
know what was going on in the world," says an ex- 
cellent writer on this subject,7 " and to feel a deE:p 
interest and possess a considerable power in the 
Church on earth. I believe that they who thought 
so were altogether mistaken; and I lament and abhor 
and am amazed at the superstitions, Llasphemies, 
and idolatries, which have grown out of that opinion: 
but as to the notion itself, I do not know that it was 
wicked; and I almost envy thoEc, whose credulous 
siulpIicity so realised the comlnunion of saints, and 
the period when the whole faIniIy in heaven and 
earth shall be gathered into one." Such is the 
right estimate to be made of the belief of Bede and 
the simpler olden time. But the case was altered, 
,,,hen the poor ignorant people were taught to come 
to our Lady of \Yalsinghanl, or to Becket's shrinc, 
for the health of their souls and bodies; and when 
one saint's n1Ïracles were set out against another's 
to draw gifts to churches and altar
, and prayer t.o 
these was taught so as to throw in to the shade the 
7 Letters on the Dark Ages, no. v. 
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true One l\Iediator between God and man. And 
when nlen have begun to practise such deceits on 
others or on themselves, persecution fonows next; 
they punish in others a denial of what they scarcely 
themselves believe, and hate a faith which seems 
purer or more earnest than their own. Still, amidst 
these errors and crimes, the light was not extin- 
guished; and it will now be our more grateful task 
to point out a few in whose breasts it buret brightly 
ro u}c enù, 
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Yet, in that throng of selfish hearts untrue. 
'Ill:r sad eye rests upon th) faithful few; 
Pause where we may upon the desert road, 
Some shelter is in sight, some sacred safe abode, 
The Cltr;stian Year 
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 ROSTETE, or Greathead, bishop of 

 / 
 Lincoln, was born at Stradbrook in 

 
 v Suffolk. He studied at Oxford, and 
- also at Paris, which was a famous seat 
of learning in the middle ages. He 
then rpturned to Oxford, and was a tutor or nlaster 
in the Franci"can school there. He took holy or- 
ders frOln th
 bishop, and became rector of St. l\far- 
garet's, Leicester, and was soon afterwards made 
archdeacon. He was an in timate friend of Simon 
de l\-Iontfort, the famous earl of Leicester, "ho af- 
terwards unfortunately was lerl by too daring an 
ambition to make war against his sovereign. In 
A.D. 1235 Grostéte was elected bishop of Lincoln. 
On his coming to his see, which then took in a wide 
extent of nine or ten counties, he found the country- 
churches in lnany places left without a proppr main- 
tenance for the parish-priEsts, the tithes having been 
il1ipropC'rly .given to the monasteries, who were to 
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pro,'ide a vicar to do the duty. He made a diligent 
visitation of his diocese, and compelled the n10nas- 
teries to gi ve a nlore fi tting allowance to the vicars. 
In some places, it seems, they sent over only a n10nk 
to do the duty on Sundays. Finding also that the 
privileges given by the popes to the lllonasteries, 
and even to the nunneries, led to nlany abuses, he 
determined, in spite of the exelnptions which had 
been granted against the proper rights of bishops, 
to put them to a strict visitation. In this he lllet 
with great difficulties. In the beginning of his ef- 
forts for reform he had some support from pope 
Innocent IV., Wh0111 he had known in his youth; 
but either his love of money, or his necessities (for 
he was at war with the Italian states), drove him, 
for filthy lucre's sake, to take part with the pri- 
vileged orders. At Jast, having summoned all the 
abbots, priors, and other religious superiors, to a 
synod at Leicester, and finding that many Templar::;, 
Hospitalers, and others, had appealed to the pope, 
he went himself to Rome to accuse the pontiff to 
his face of not acting up to his own letters and pro- 
mises. "Be content," said pope Innocent; " you 
have delivered your own soul by your protest; but 
if I please to shew grace to these persons, what is 
that to you?" The bishop returned to England; 
and finding how little trust was to be placed in Ro- 
man honour, began to act on his own authority. 
He had before summoned the abbot of the Bene- 
dictines at Bardney to attend at one of his court::; 
of law, to answer to a suit for debt, which a clergy- 
man brought against him. The popedonl was then 
vacant, and the abbot tried to escape trial at his 
court by applJing to the prior of CIÚ.ist-church, 
Canterbury, who was, by the constitution of the 
former pope, at the head of the exempt houses, or 
Assenting interest, of the Benedictine order. The 
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bishop knew that this step was not approved by all 
the abbots in his diocese; and sending for those of 
H.amscy, Peterborough, \Vareham, and other placc
, 
to a synod at Hertford, he laiù the case before them. 
These honest abbots declared that their brother of 
Bardney was guilty of contulnacy, and ought to be 
deposed. . i3ut the prior and Blonks of Canterbury, 
calling together fifty priests, 1110st likely from their 
own livings, and putting fifty 1110nks to hold a syno() 
with them, exco111municated Grostête. There was 
at this time for three years 110 archbishop at Can- 
terbury; so that these insoler.t monks had it all their 
own way. \Yhen one of thrIll delivered the lftter 
of excol;1munication to Grostête, be trod it under 
foot, and 
aid with sonle contempt, "Ten those who 
sent you that such curses are the only prayers I beg 
frolll then1 for ever." 
He deposed the abbot of Peterborough after- 
wards, for having wasted the property of his monas- 
tery in order to enrich his relations. Such abu:;;es 
were likely to be fostered by the pope's exemptions. 
He then, in defiance of these irregular privileges, 
,'isited eyery religious house in his diocese, and 
made strict inquiry into every case where either 
nlan or woman was suspected of not living accord- 
ing to the rule, or of having broken their vows. 
He was very nluch disposed, at first, to favour 
the Begging Friars; but when he saw thenl l'iding 
about the country in boots and spurs, collecting the 
pope's taxes) his eyes were open to their frauùulent 
pretences. 
His independent spirit, and bold lleternlÌnation 
to do his duty, often led hilU to oppose the king 
and his luinisters. Henry III. acted as might be 
expected froIn so weak a character in disposing of 
his preferuH'nt. He had a chaplain, who was a 
lmlf-witted sort of jester, with w hOln :\Iatthew Pari:; 
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saw hin1 and his brother-in-law amusing themselves 
in the monastery - garden at St. Alban's, pelting 
each other with turfs and raw fruit. 'Yas such a 
man fit to have the cure of souls? Grostête com- 
plained of this. He prevented also another king's 
chaplain from holding a second li,'ing in hi" diocese. 
On this occa.5ion, as the king yielded to his remon- 
strance8, he took the opportunity, as he preached 
before him, to praise his sense of j Ilstice. "A. kin
's 
righteousness," he said, "when he rules according 
to the laws, is like the sun's beams, shining equally 
on all." But \\- hen, a few years later, the pope 
and king had made an iniquitous bargain, that the 
pope should give him a tenth of all the Church.s pro- 
perty for three years, under pretence of a cru8ade, 
and the other prelates were in a strait, not knowing 
what to do, Grostête said to the king's minister
, 
":\Iarrr, what is this? Do you think we shall 
submit to this hateful exaction? God forbid!" 
Ethelmar, the king's brother-in-law, who had been 
elected to the see of 'Yinchester, but was too young 
to be consecrated, 
aid to him, ":Father, how can 
we resist the pope and king together? The French 
have consented to such a contribution, and they are 
stronger than we; they are more used to resist 
 and 
yet they contributed to aid their king, when he was 
going, as ours is, on a crusade." "If they ha,-e con- 
tributed," rejoined Grostête, "we ba,.e the more 
reason to resist. For we see too well what ha
 
been the end of this e
tortion with the king- of the 
French. 1 The Iuoney that he has exacted fron1 his 
own kingdom he has had to pay to ransom hi5 
own pe
'son frOIn the captivity of the Saracf'n
. 
That we may not, like him, incur with our kin::; 
the hea '"y wrath of God, I gÏ\ e my ,'oice frfl'li 


J St. Lou
!"J or Louis IX. 
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against this injurious tax." Yet he offered, if the 
king ".ould allow this tax to be disposed of, when 
collected, according to tl e advice of his faithful 
barons, to give his cons"n
 to it; provided the 
liberty of the Church fr 011 J 
dl extraordinary taxes 
were also secured under a new charter. But this 
being refused. the council was adjourned without 
deciding any thing. It is plain that this good pre- 
late's eyes were opened to the false principles which 
had wasted so n1uch hlood and treasure on the cru. 
sad es. 
He was suspended by Innocent, at length, f{,(" 
refusing to give a rich benefice to an Itali
n. But 
his character was too high for such a sentence, even 
fron1 the pope, to take effect. lIe continued to 
preach and rule his diocese; and sent a letter of 
remonstrance to Rome, which is said to have run 
in these tern1S: "Let your wisdo1l1 be assured, that 
! obey all apostolic commands devoutly and reve- 
rently, with the love and duty of a 10n; but those 
which are contrary to apostolic, in zeal for your 
honour as for a father's, I withstand and oppose. 
For by divine conllnand I aIU bound to do both. 
For apostolic c0l111nands are not and cannot be 
other than such as are agreeable to the doctrine of 
the apostles, and of our Lord Jesus Christ himself, 
the l.\laster and Lord of the apostles; whose cha- 
racter aud person, in the sacred government of the 
Church, my lord the pope most especially bears. 
For our Lord Jesus Christ hilllself says, He that 
is not witlt me is against me. But the divine 
110liness of the apostolic see is not and cannot be 
against Christ. 
" Now the letter which I have received is not 
-' &greeable to apostolic holiness, but most contrary to 
It. First, because the clause, which this and other 
(etters sent into this realm con lain. that I am tû do 
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what it conlmands, notwithstanding all law and pri- 
vilege to the contrary, is against all natural equity; 
and, if this is once allowed, it will let in a flood of 
promise-breaking, bold injustice, and wanton insult, 
deceit, and mutual distrust; and after them a train 
of innumerable crimes, to the defilement of pure 
religion, and disturbance of the peace of society. 
Next, because there cannot be a sin more opposed 
to the doctrine of the apostles and evangelists, or 
more odious to Christ, than to kill and destro}9 
souls, by depriving them of the pastoral office and 
ministry; a crime which they are plainly guilty of, 
who take the nlÎlk and fleece of the flock of Christ, 
but neglect to lead their charge into the pastures 
of life and health. Not to administer the pastoral 
duties is, by the testimony of Scripture, to ruin and 
destroy the flock. 
" As in good things, the cause of gooù is better 
than the good of which it is the cause, so in evils, 
the cause is worse than the evil \l hich it brings. 
They who bring in these destructive practices be- 
tray a high and divine power, given them for edifi- 
cation, not for destruction. It is impossible, there- 
fore, that the holy apostolic see, put in charge as 
it is by Christ Jesus tIle Lord of saints, can com- 
mand any thing that tends to a crime so hateful. 
For it would be a manifest treason to Christ, and a 
foul abuse of the high and holy power which be- 
longs to that see,-a choice of darkness rather than 
light, and a seeking of banishment from the throne 
of the Lord's glory. Nor can anyone with pure 
and sincere obedience obey such comm
nds or pre- 
cepts, or instructions of whatever kind, con1ing from 
whom they may, even though they were given by' 
an archangel; but he must needs with all his n1ight 
oppose and withstand them. 
" In short, the holy apostolic see has power to 
LL 
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do only those things which are for edification, not 
those which are for destruction. And why should 
it desire more? For this is in truth, and this only, 
the fulness of power, to be able to do all things for 
edification. But these things, sent over to this 
realn1 under the name of provisions, are not for the 
edification, but for the destruction of souls. The 
holy apostolic see, therefore, cannot allow then1. It 
is flesll. and hlood 'whicll hatll revealed them, and not 
the Father of our Lord who is in heaven. 
"For these reasons, most reverend lord,'. he 
says in the conclusion of his letter, " since the com- 
mands I have received are so contrary to the holi- 
ness of the apostolic see, destructive to the souls of 
men, and against the catholic faith,-the very spirit 
of unity, the love of a son, and the obedience of a 
subject, command me to rebel." 
Not long after he had penned this remarkable 
letter, he was seized with his last illness. The suf- 
ferings of the Church, under what was then a new 
tyranny, were the subject of his latest thoughts; and 
he spoke of the extortions and abuses, the cheating 
pretences and broken promises of the Italian pontiff, 
with such pointed words as shewed how deeply he 
felt the evils which he deplored. He spoke also of 
the employment of the Begging Friars in the pope's 
nlerchandises with Lecoming indignation,-as per- 
sons who, after renouncing the world under a vow 
of poverty, had beconle more entirely busied in 
worldly business tl"an before; and he ended with 
the prophetic words, " The Church will never be set 
free fron1 this Egyptian bondage, but by the edge of 
a blood-stained sword !" 
B.ishop Grostête was, as Inight be expected fronl 
his own superior acquirements, a great pronloter of 
religious learning, preaching diligently himself, aud 
requiring the sanle from his clergy. He gave s
'p" 
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port to many poor scholars at the university, and 
wrote hinlself many treatises on sacred subjects, in 
English and Latin. He had many eminent friends 
in high stations in the Church, one of w honl was 
EDM UND, archbishop of Canterbury, who strove for 
some time to bring the king to better counsels; but 
at length finding no success, and being unwilling to 
witness evils which he could not remedy, retired and 
died under a discipline of severe se]f-denial at Pon- 
tigny, the place of Becket's retirement in France. 
Among the friends of Grostête was also SEWELL, 
archbishop of York, who had been dean of that 
church. On his election, A.D. 1256, pope Alexander 
IV. gave the deanery to one Giordano, an Italian 
who could not speak a word of English, and sent 
hilll to gain possession as he might. The manner 
was curious. Three strangers came into Yark min- 
ster at noon, when the citizens and clergy were at 
dinner, and inquired of a person praying there alone, 
which was the dean's stall. On being shewn it, the 
two said to the third, " Brother, we install you by 
the authority of the pope." "Then the proceeding 
came to the ear of the archbishop, he pronounced 
the appointment invalid; for which when the Italians 
returned to Rome, he was laid under an interdict, 
and put to immense expense and trouble. '''hen the 
pope afterwards sent some more Italians for prefer.. 
ment, Sewell refused to admit the strangers into his 
diocese. Giordano, finding himself ill at case, gave 
up the deanery for a pension of a hundred Inarks. 
But the pope was so enraged against Scwel1, that, 
having already suspended him, and ordered the sil- 
ver cross which was carried before archbishops to 
be taken from him, he now excommunicated hÎ1n; 
all which the holy prelate bore with a patience 
befitting a di:;ciple and friend of Edmund of Can- 
terburr and of Grostête. The more he was cursed 
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by the pope, the more he was blessed by the peo- 
ple, but secretly, for fear of the Romans. He 
wrote shortly before his death a very humble anù 
respectful remonstrance to the pope, not yielding 
the points at is
ue, but maintaining his own inte. 
grity in refusing to prefer his nominees. He died 
under sentence of excommunication, but the peoplE' 
crowded to his funeral, and honoured his tomb. 
There are n1any who are martyrs, says Matthew 
Paris, like St. John the Evangelist, without shed- 
ding their blood. 
A third of the friends of Grost
te was RICH ARD, 
bishop of Chichester, a man of the greatest piety 
and charity.2 It is remarkable that the influence 
of these good men was so great with the barons of 
England, that even after they had been defeated at 
Evesham, a party who held out at Ely, A.D. 1267, 
still endeavoured to stipulate for the terms which 
Grostête had required in the council. They refused 
to allow the king a tax of three years' tenths on be- 
nefices for a crusade: "The war," they said, "wa::.4 
begun through these unjust exactions. It is time to 
cease fronl them, and consult for the peace of the 
realm." '\Vhen they were now excommunicated by 
the pope, and outlawed by the king, and were sum- 
moned to return to their faith and allegiance, their 
answer was, " That they firmly hold the san1e faith 
wJlich they have learned from the holy bishops, St. 
Robert, St. Edmund, and St. Richard (Grostête, Ed- 
mund of Canterbury, and Richard of Chichester,) 
and other catholic nlen; that they believe and hold 
the articles of faith as they are contained in the 
creed and in the gospel, and the sacraments of the 
Church; and for this faith they are prepared to live 
or die. That they acknowledge obedience to the 
2 See an account of him in Palmer's Church History, 
p. 201. 
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Church of Rome as the hf'ad of all Christendom; 
but not to the avarice and exactions of those who 
ought to gO\ ern it, but do not." These brave lnen 
were soon after defeated and dispersed by prince 
Edward. Though they were n1istaken in taking up 
arms, it is impossible not to respect their high prin- 
ciples, and the cause for which they stood. And it 
is plain that had there been wisdOlU in Henry 111., 
or moderation in his son Edward, the deliverance of 
the Church would have been accomplished two cen- 
turies earlier than the period of the Reformation. 
The pope's power was indeed effectually checked 
by the wise laws of Edward I.; but he was content 
to secure the dignity of his crown, without regard 
to the improvement of the state of doctrine in the 
Church, having no knowledge of the need. The 
supremacy of the pope was not touched by these 
laws; and thus there was no means of reforlning the 
1110st important corruptions, unless the reformation 
began at Rome. The Church, however, continued 
frOlll this time without those shameful invasions of 
its property, which had been going on from the reign 
of Rufus to Henry III. It was taxed for the king 
under his own laws. 
From this time the building of monasteries de- 
clined. The laws rightly restrained persons fron. 
giving more lands, or settling further annual fres 
upon them. Charitable people still founded friaries; 
but, what was better, the more f'nlightened Chr:stian 
statesmen and bishops began to found col!eges at 
Oxford and Camhridge. \Y ALTER DE I\IERTo
, 
bishop of Rochester. and lord chanceJ:or, founded 

lerton College in Edward r.os reif,n. He was a 
contf'mporary of HUGH DE BALSPAM, the founder 
of Peterhou
e, Call1bridg('. Th('sf are the two oldest 
foundations, as the,' now remai. at the two U niver- 
SItICS. TI)('y werè' followed by many other pious 
L L 2 
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founders, particularly 'V ALTER STAPLETO
, bishop 
of Exeter, and founder of Exeter College; a good 
and upright statesman, who was murdered by th
 
rebels in Edward II.'s reign; 'VILLIAM OF 'VYKE- 
HAM, the founder of New College and 'Vinchester 
College and School, in Edward IlL's reign, and the 
architect who built Windsor Castle; and 'V ILLIAM 
OF W AINFLEET, who was a good and charitable 
man in more dangerous tinIes, but, doing his duty 
and fearing God, was preserved in safety, and was 
able to found Magdalen College, in the luidst of the 
wars of York and Lancaster. Nor should we omit 
to mention one of the latest yet most excellent of 
the list, the LADY MARGARET, countess of Rich- 
nlond and Derby, and mother to king Henry VII., a 
great benefactress to both Un1\'ersities, and foundress 
of St. John's College, Cambridge. She was a rare 
example of devotion and charity in the highest rank, 
gi ving not only her wealth, but her tillle and personal 
attention to the sick and the distressed, often watch- 
ing by a poor person's dying bed, that by such ex- 
perience she nlight lenrn to die. 3 From the colleges 
so founded came forth those enlightened Christian 
men, who, studying Scripture by the help of the wri- 
ters of the primitive Church, were at length enabled 
to see how the false and corrupt doctrines had frolll 
time to time crept in; and fro111 their sound learning, 
firm faith, and high self-devotion, we have gained all 
that was done well in t.he Reformation. To the his- 
tory of the Reform
tion their names belong; and 
also the names of the excellent archbishops BRAD- 
\V ARDINE and FITZRALPII, whose piety and zeal 


3 Her Funeral Sermon, by Bishop Fisher, and other memo- 
rials of this excellent person, haye lately been collected and 
published by 1\11'. Hymel's, fellow of St. John's, Cambridge. 
It is a volume worth the attention of the student of Church- 
history. 
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for truth raised them far above the spirit of their 
times; and that of JOHN DE THORESBY, archbishoD 
of York, A.D. 1360, who was a diligent preache-r 
himself, and comnlanded his people to come and. 
hear preachers. He also promoted the reading of 
the Scriptures in English: "Hear God's law," he 
said, "taught in thy mother-tongue. For that is 
better than to hear Inany masses." 
There were many, too, who did excellent service 
in building not only the splendid cathedral-churches 
which we see in every cathedral-city, and which 
were n10st of them built during this period, but also 
in rearing many of those handsome, and often very 
elegant, churches in country-villages. The succes.. 
SOl'S of bishop Grostête, following his example in 
taking care of the country-parsons, reared several of 
those parish-churches which are to be found in 
Lincolnshh 4 e, a county full of well-built o\llamental 
churches. And it would not be easy to find a cha- 
racter luore befitting a Christian bishop than that of 
Richard Poore, the founder not only of the beautiful 
cathedral, but of the town of Salisbury. 
RICHARD POORE, dean of Salisbury, was con.. 
secrated bishop of Chichester A.D. 1215, and of 
Salisbury in 1217. This prelate, by a bold and me.. 
morable effort, transferred his cathedral-church fron1 
Old Sarum, a situation on n1any accounts inconve.. 
nient, to the place where it is now situated. The 
old church was built by Herman, the first bishop 
who resided there; but as he left it scarcely com- 
plete, OSlnund finished it. But the powerful bishop 
Roger so enlarged and beautified it, that he may be 
alnlost said to have built it new: and l\Ialmsbury, 
who wrote at that period, reckons it among the most 
splendid churches in England. But Richard Poore, 
annoyed with the insolence of the garrison-soldiers 
of the neighbouring castle.. the want of water, and 
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the bitterness of the weathel on a high, naked, and 
stony hill, advised both the townspeople and clergy 
to leave the situation, and make a new settlement, 
building a new town and church in a meadow-ground 
one mile distant, watered by a river, and called for 
its pleasantness by the nanle of l\Ierry-field. To 
this place inviting the nlost celebrated workmen, 
who could any where be found, he laid the founda- 
tions of a church, which is at this day one of the 
lllost beautiful in England. Pandulpho, the legate, 
laid the first fi \re stones, one for the pope, one for 
the king, the third for the earl of Salisbury, the 
fourth for the countess, and the fifth for the bishop. 
King Henry III. gave money towards the edifice; 
and the citizens of Old Sarum all shifting their 
abodes, there was nothing left in the old spot except 
the Norman castle. 
Bishop Poore did not remain at Salisbury to finish 
the church; for after founding an hospital and a 
nunnery, he was translated to Durham. \Vhen he 
felt his end approaching, having assenlbled the peo- 
ple, he preached to them as usual, and tolù their 
that his death was at hand. Again, on the follow.. 
ing day, his illness increasing, he preached anothe? 
sermon, bidding his flock farewell, and asking par- 
don if he had offended anyone. On the third day, 
having called together his household, especially the 
wards who had been entrusted to his care, he dis- 
tributed to theln what he thought reasonable, to 
each according to his services: and having thus de- 
liberately disposed of every thing, and said a few 
words to each of his friends, late at night repeating 
the compline, or last evening service, when he came 
to the verse-I 'will lay me down in pcace, and take 
my rest, the good bishop happily ff'll asleep ill the 
Lorù. Bf:fore his death he had paid a great debt, 
which was contracted by his predecessor. 
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The TJublic favour toward the monasteries bad 
greatly declined long before the time of their de- 
struction. Some of the smaller ones had been broken 
up; and some few had been turned over with their 
lands to the endownlent of colleges, the only societies 
in this country which now keep up a picture of old 
nlonastic life. Yet in the midst of the bloody wars 
of York and La.ncaster, they were again the rpfuge 
of many of an ranks, and particularly of the weaker 

ex, who had seen their protectors slain or banished, 
and houses and lands torn fron1 them. It is sad to 
think of the gross injustice and rapacity of the tyrant 
Henry VIII., displayed in their last overthrow. The 
worthy Latimer raised his honest testinlony against 
it. He knew the prior of Great l\Ialvern, in his own 
diocese of'V orcester. "He is an old worthy man," 
he said to Cromwell, Henry's minister, " a good 
housekeeper, and one that hath daily fed many poor 
people. He only desires that his house may stand, 
not in monkery, but so as to be converted to preach- 
ing, study, and prayer. Alas, my good lord, shall 
we not see two or three in every shire changed to 
such a remedy?" He pleaded to a deaf ear. The 
destruction was total; and the following want of 
ministers and preachers was so great, that queen 
Elizabeth was obliged in sonle parts of the country 
to pay a number of clergYluen a salary to do the 
duty in places, particularly Lancashire, where they 
could obtain no Inaintenance. 
Still more remorseless was the destruction of 
nunneries, houses maintained at little expense, and 
for poor females, who could not have troubled the 
peace of a realm which was once separated fronl 
Rome. The writer has before him a. copy taken 
from a book of devotion evidently drawn up for the 
use of a nunnery, in which are many of the prayers 
and meditations of RICHARD OF HAMPOLE, a pious 
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hermit, whose writings were highly prized by reli
 
gious reaùers, anù who did 11luch to aid devotion, 
as a true lover of the cross of Christ, about the be- 
ginning of Edward IlL's reign. It contains, among 
other pious rule3, the following "seven Inarks to 
know when the Spirit of God works in the soul: 
" 1. It nlakes a man or WOlnan to set the world 
at nought, and all the worldly worships and vanities 
therein. 
"2. J t makes God dear to the soul, and all tne 
delight of the flesh to wax cold. 
"3. It inspires both delectation and joying in 
God. 
"4. It stirs thee to the 10'7c of thy neighbour, 
and also to compassion of thine enemy. 
"5. It inspires to all nlanner of chastity. 
"6. It makes to trust in God in all tribulations, 
and to joy in them. 
"7. It gives desire to will to be departed and to 
be with God, more than to have worldly prosperity."4 
The poor maidens, serving God, and studying 
such a manual as this, were surely not leading such 
a life as SOlne of their revilers have represented. 
But there are also testimonies from the very men 
who were sent orÌ Henrv's hardhearted errand, who 
were 11loved to pity by the sight of piety and suffer- 
ing innocence, and in more instances than one endea- 
voured to save a few of these abodes, which were sa 
doomed to cureless ruin. It is a remarkable letter 
which the visitors sent up in behalf of the nunnery 
at Catesby, Northamptonshire: 
" The house of Catesby we found in very per- 
fect order; the prioress a sure wise, dIscreet, and 
very religious woman, with nine nuns under her obe- 
dience, as religious and devout, and with as good 
4 Not a word has been altered in this paper: only the oM 
spelling has been changed. 
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obedience as we have time past seen, or belike shall 
see. The said house standeth in such a quarter, 
much to the relief of the king's people aud his grace"s 
poor subjects, as by the report of divers worshipful 
near thereunto adjoining, as of all other, it is to us 
openly declared. 'Vherefore, if it should please the 
king's highness to have any remorse, that any reli- 
gious house shall stand, we think his grace cannot 
appoint any house more Illeet to shew his l110st gra- 
cious charity and pity over than the said house of 
Catesby. As to their bounden duty towards the 
king's highness in these his affairs, also for discreet 
entertainment of us his commissioners and our com- 
pany, we have not found, nor belike shall find any 
such. And lest peradventure there Inay be labour 
made to their detriment and other undoing, before 
knowledge should come to his highness and to you 
frOln us, it n1ay therefore please you to signify unto 
his highness the effect of these our letters, to the in- 
tent his grace may stay the grant thereof, till such 
time we may ascertain you of our fun certificate in 
that behalf." 
This letter, signed by Edmund Knyghtley5 and 
three others, tells us very plainly the scant measure 
of justice that was dealt to these poor women. The 
commissioners would have inclined the king to nlercy 
if the
T could; but the cause was judged first and 
heard afterwards. The lands of the nunnery were 
granted away to persons who bid high enough for 
them, before the certificate of the state of religion 
and discipline was sent up. 
The luischiefs which arose from this sudùen injus- 
tice were great and multiplied. The nunneries were 
commonly ladies' schools, where young persons of 
6 Ancestor of the present Sir Charles Knightley, of Faws. 
ley, Bart., :M.P. for the county of Northampton; a family 
distinguished at that time for their zeal for the F..eformation. 
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the richer and Iniddle condition of life went to he 
educated; here was a little estate left for the main- 
tenance of instructors; and charitable persons some- 
tilnes left theln land or fee, expressly on condition 
that they should keep such schools, and teach needle- 
work and elnbroidery, and how to work some of that 
fine old tapestry which n1ay still be seen in seats of 
English noblmnen and country-gentlemen's houses. 
....'\..nd together with this they were religiously taught 
and brought up in the fear of God; for true piety 
was never banished in the worst of times fronl the 
breasts of English women. It is greatly to be de- 
sired that there should be stiU some such religious 
houses, where, without ensnaring and mistaken vows, 
persons might find an asyluln from the disquiet of 
the world, and 11leet with society of that kind which 
would be the best suited to relieve them fronl the 
trials to which, in our railroad-making, money-get- 
ting age, they al'e often exposed, without the sym- 
pathy of a friend. 6 
\Ve now conclude. The lesson to be learnt from 
all Church-history is a lesson of faith in the Author 
of all truth, the Founder and Preserver of that re- 
ligion of which the Church is His appointed keeper 
and witness in the worlù. However the errors and 
crin1es of n1en may have dimmed the pure light of 
the gospel in times past, as they do now; yet we 
may see in these records that the old Christian bishops 
and fathers of our native land lived and died in the 

aIne fctith which we cherish; they founded or nlain- 
tained a Church in 10ctrine and discipline the same 
as ours; they sought, by one Saviour's blood, an 
inheritance in the same heaven in which we hope to 
clwell. These pages will not have been written in 
6 An English lady has of late years founded such a house 
at Clifton near Bristol. It is to be wished that there were 
m'1:'e of them. 
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,.ain, if they shall remind one Englishman, who reads 
the record of the trials and deliverances of his Church, 
to offer more solemnly his prayer of confidence in 
the almighty Protector: "0 God, we have heard with 
our ears, and our fathers have told us, the noble 
works which thou didst in their days, and in the old 
time before them;" and to entreat, that "his con- 
tinual pity may still cleanse and defend his Chll!'ch ;" 
and" that the course of this world may be so eace- 
ably ordered by his governance, that his Church may 
joyfully serve him in all godly quietness, through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. 
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APPENDIX: 


CONTAINING COPIES OF THE LORD'S PRAYER IN THE TIMES 
OF THE EARLY ENGLISH CHURCH. 


I. In the time of king Alfred. A,D. 890. 
Fæder ure, thu the eart on heofenum, 
Si thin nama gehaIgod; 
To-becume thin rice; 
Gewurthe thin willa on eorthan, swa s\Va on heo- 
fenum. 
Urne dæghwamlican hIafsyIe us to-dæg. 
.And forgyf us ure gyltas, swa 6wa we forgifath 
urum gyltendum. 
And ne gelædde thu us on costnunge ; 
Ac aIys us of yfele. Sothlice. 


The same, in our present way of writing and 
spelling :- 
Father our, thou that art in heaven, 
Be thy name hallowed; 
Come thy kingdom (rice, rule; still added to some 
words, as bLshop-ric) ; 
Be done thy will in earth, so as in heaven. 
Our daily loaf sell (give) us to-day. 
Anà forgive us our guilts, so as we forgive our 
guiltyings ( debtors). - o.r 
And not lead thou us into cosening (deceit, or 
temptation) ; 
But loose us from evil. 800thly (truly, or amen). 
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II. In luetre, sent by Kicholas Breaksp(ar
 
(pope Adrian IV.) into England, in the tilue of 
.ting Henry II. A.D. 1160. 
Ure Padyr in neaven-rich,1 
Thy name be haUyed everIich. 2 
Thou' bring us thy Inlchel bli:::se. 
Als hit in heaven y-doe,3 
Evar in yearth beene it also. 
That holy bread that lasteth ay, 
Thou send it ous this ilke day." 
Forgive us all that we have don, 
As 'YO forgivet uch s other nlon. 
N e let ous faU in to no founding, i 
Ac shield ous fro the fowle thing. 
III. Another, of Henry III.'s time, about A.D. 
1250. 


Fadir ur, that es in hevene, 
Halud be thy name to neven :7 
Thou do us thy rich rike :8 
Thi will on erù 9 be wrought alike 
As it is wrought in heven ay ; 
Ur ilk-tlay brede give us to-day; 
Forgive thou aU us dettes urs, 
As we forgive till ur detturs ; 
And Iedde us in na fanding,1O 
But shuldl1 us fra ivel thing. 
I the kingdom of heaven. 2 hallowed evermOl e. 
If as it in heaven is done. 4 this same day. 
6 each. 6 confounding, cor.;f,-.sion. 
7 hallowed be thy name in the naming. Thus the old El1g.. 
lish poet Chaucer, A.D. 1380- 
II There saw I syt in other sees (seats) 
Playing upon other sundry glees, 
Which that I cannot 7leven 
1\10 than starres ben in bpven." 
II reach us thy kingdom; put it within our reach. 9 earth. 
10 clJnfcunding i as before. 11 shield, or defend. 
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Innocent IV., pope, 372. 
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l\lan, Isle of, converted, 19. 
J\largaret, countess of Rich- 
mond, 390. 
l\Iarriage-Iaws, 242, 243. 
--of priests, 263, 3:57, 35S. 
1\Iartin, St. 14, 29. 
:\latilda, queen, 304-307. 
:Mellitus, archbishop, 41.4.5. 

Mildred, St. 116. 
1\Iissions to Germany, 154- 
IG5. 


India, 217. 
Sweden and Nor- 
way, 265. 
l\lonasteries, Eastern, x, i., 
SÚ, 92. 
, British, ]5, 92. 
, Saxon, 9.1-119. 
, destruction of, 199, 
211, 233, 393. 
Benedictine, 246, 
321-333, 
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337. 
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1\Ionasteries, Carthusian, 338. 
, of regular canons, 
A ugustin
, Premonstrants, 
Gilbertines, 339, 340. 
knights of St. John 
and Templars, 340, 341. 
Neot, St. 206. 
Ninian, St. 18. 
Normans, the, 277. 
Norman barons, 300, 312. 
N othelm, archbishop, 11 0, 162. 
Nunneries, 304, 393.396. 
Odo of Clugny, 227. 
-, archbishop, 240.244, 
-, bishop of Bayeux, 293, 
300, 
Offa of Essex, 1 (J9. 
-IVlercia, lI3,183.186. 
Olave, St. 265, 268. 
Ordeals, 223. 
Organs, 133. 
Orkney, see of, founded, 265 
Osith, St. 100. 
Osmund, bishop, 291. 
Os"ald, king, 60-66, 376. 
-, archbishop, 238, 244. 
Oswy, king, 68-70,107, 8. 
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221. 
Poore, bishop, 391. 
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Ridley, bishop, 210, 296. 
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"Ripon, see of, 78-80, 281- 
Rochester, see of, 41. 
Salisbury, see of, 391. 
Sampson, St. 20. 
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